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Robert  Snoyer  wanted  a  defense  contract  for  his  electronics  firm.  For  months 
he  tried  to  find  out  what  he  had  to  do  to  get  it.  Then,  one  evening,  he  found 
out.  Three  Signal  Corps  officials  approached  him  with  a  "deal"  guaranteeing 
him  government  contracts  ...  for  a  price.  ■  Enraged.  Snoyer  took  the  story 
to  Charles  Nicodemiis  of  The  Daily  News  Washington  Bureau.  Working  with 
Snoyer  and  the  FBI.  Nicodemus  baited  a  trap,  caught  the  three  conspirators 
red-handed,  accepting  a  pay-off.  ■  The  exclusive  Daily  News  story  blew  the 
lid  off  corruption  in  awarding  Signal  Corps  contracts,  touched  off  a  full-scale 
FBI  investigation.  But  then,  exposing  corruption  is  nothing  new  to  The  Daily 
News.  Twice  in  recent  vears  we’ve  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  similar  public 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

'No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago's  Top  Two  {the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 
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These  leading  newspapers 
are  all  recent  purchasers  of 
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BRISBANE,  AUSTRALIA 

Queensland  News 


The  Detroit  News 
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Supermatics  designed  for  use  with  Tensionplate  type  cylinder  plate  lockup.  Also  for  use  with  compression  type  lockup. 


OVER  100  SUPERMATICS 


FEATURES  OF  THE  SUPERMATIC 
PLATE  CASTING  MACHINE 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


The  American  Weekly’s 
29%  Greater  Reach  is 
Sweet  Pickin’s"  for  Advertisers 


Your  ad  in  The  American  Weekly  Responsive  and  responsible  families 

reaches  129  homes  per  100  copies.*  feast  on  The  American  Weekly’s  vig- 

That’s  29%  plus  readership  —  far  orous,  vital  editorial  policy  keyed  to 
greater  than  our  nearest  competition.  their  wants  and  needs. 

And  The  American  Weekly  helps  fat-  Ask  your  American  Weekly  repre- 
ten  your  sales  by  concentrating  where  sentative  about  our  new  bulk  space 
the  pastures  are  greenest ...  where  1  discounts.  Find  out  how  to  make  your 

out  of  every  4  retail  dollars  is  spent.  advertising  dollars  stretch  further. 

'Data  copyrighted  1 96t  by  A.  C.  Nielten  Company  and  reprinted  with  permission 

’’’American  Weekly 

410  ParK  Avenue,  New  YorK  22,  N.Y. 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Let  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 
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Pardon 
our  mention 
of 


MONEY 


Let's  face  it  —  business  thrives  where  the  dollars 
are! 

And  in  the  compact  St.  Petersburg-Pinellas  mar¬ 
ket  you  will  find  a  plump  $820  million  E.B.I. 
awaiting  business  men. 

Moneymen  know  where  the  money  is.  That’s  why 
among  all  morning  newspapers  for  the  full  year 
of  1962,  Media  Records  shows  these  leaders  in 

Financial  Advertising: 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  New  York  Times 

3.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

4.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

5.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

6.  Chicago  Tribune 

7.  Atlanta  Constitution 

8.  Miami  Herald 

9.  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

10.  Louisville  Courier-Journal 

Here’s  a  solid  clue  for  the 
man  with  merchandise  to  move! 

(f  pptprsburg 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER  _  _ 

and 

Ev  ening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


Lines 

2,116,574 

2,029,385 

1,127,477 

1,119,078 

1,109,617 

1,034,212 

967,133 

945,172 

855,667 

854,414 


MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women  s  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

3 — Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale. 

9-  1(^— Northwest  Mechanical  Conterence,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  Minn. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10- 16 — National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

11- 13 — Communications  Week,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

13— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 
16-17— Florida  AP  Association,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee. 

16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

18-22 — J.  C.  Penney- University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors  Con¬ 
terence  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

21- 24 — Mid- Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

22—  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 
24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel 

Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

27- 31— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Montego  Beach  Hotel,  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica. 

28- 29 — Indiana  AP  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

29- 30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Marott  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

29-30 — North  Carolina  Editorial  Writers'  Conference,  Chapel  Hill. 

31-April  1-2 — Business  News  Writers  Seminar,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel, 

Norfolk,  Va. 


APRIL 

1- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

4- 5 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Circulation  Conference,  Ns'sau  Inn, 

Princeton. 

5- 6— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 

ernment,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

5-6— Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  La  Jolla,  Calif 

8- 10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  Naw 

Orleans,  La. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

18- 20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel.  Lincoln. 

19- 20 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

21-24— Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia,  Washington. 

21- 25— National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City.  | 

22 —  Associated  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York. 

22-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer¬ 
ence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

25-27 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

28-30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 

28- 30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

29- May  10 — American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar  j 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

30 -  The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

MAY 

2- 4 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  15th  Conference,  Pitts¬ 

burgh  Hilton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4 — Minnesota  AP  newspaper  organization,  St.  Paul. 

4- 5 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn  motel,  Durham,  N.  C. 

5- 8 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

Texas. 

9- 11 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  International  If'f’ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

9-11 — Journalism  Institutes  (Seminars  in  Editorial,  Advertising,  Circulation) 
University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism,  Madison. 
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In  1962  The  Washington  Post  published 
more  than  one  million  individual  want- 
ads,  a  new  record  for  Washington  news¬ 
papers,  and  more  than  were  published  in 


both  other  Washington 

0  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

PUBLISHED  IN  1962 

papers  put  together. 

1,051,797 

STAR 

819,264 

NEWS 

150,901 

Bulk  and  Continuity  Rates  Apply  to  Both  Color  and  Block  and  White. 


Represented  by:  Ganerol— Sawyer.  Ferguson,  Wolker.  Finoncio/— GronI  Webb.  Haiti  4  Resoris-Hal  Winter  (Florido),  Tom  McGill  (New  England),  lou  Robbins  -  N  Y.  and  N  J. 
Corey  Savage  (Penno  ).  Comics— Puck.  Rologrovure— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Intcrnolrono/- Newsweek  Internotionol  (Europe  and  Asia),  G.  Enriquet  Simoni  '.Me«ico 


BY-LINES  MAKE 
DEAD-LINES 
VIA  DELTA  JETS 


For  “on-the-spot”  coverage  nation-wide,  fly 
Delta’s  Jets  nation-wide!  Delta’s  conveniently 
scheduled  flights  link  the  major  news  centers  of 
the  Caribbean,  Southeast,  Northeast,  Midwest, 
Texas  and  the  West  Coast. 

On  Delta  you  can  jet  1000  miles  or  more  by 
mid-moming,  complete  a  day’s  work  and  be  back 
home  the  same  evening.  Deluxe  or  Tourist 
every  flight  plus  Delta’s  traditional  hospitality 
.  .  .  always  personal,  quick  and  exceedingly 
thoughtful. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  tIETS 
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Exactly  2.5  \KARS  A(»().  Henry  L.  Mencken,  fillini;  in  as 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Eveniiij'  Sun,  published  his  lamous 
“dotty”  editorial.  He  wrote:  "This  is  the  first  time  in  human 
histoiy.  so  far  as  can  he  ascertained,  that  a  million  dots  have 
ever  been  printe«l  on  one  pa^e  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Indeed, 
it  is  probably  the  first  time  in  human  history  that  a  million 
objects  (»f  any  sort  have  been  assembled  in  so  convenient  and 
succim  t  a  way.”  The  page  was  covered  with  dots,  1,213  smooth 
rows  of  them.  <125  to  the  row.  It  was  a  graphic  representation 
of  the  Ferleral  Government’s  immense  corps  of  jobholders.  Kach 
dot  stood  for  one  j»»hholder.  (Federal  jobholders  last  June 
numbered  2.51  1.211  I.  During  his  regime  as  editor.  Mr. 
Mencken  also  wrote  what  was  called  the  longest  editorial  in 
historv  —seven  columns  about  "F'ive  Years  of  New  Deal." 


Final  Deadline 


^X'hy  do  all  those  ex-newsmen. 

From  FK  job  or  breadline. 

^X'bo  slop  by  for  a  moment 
Do  it  right  around  deadline? 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 


— Richard  H.  Woodbury,  assistant  managing  editor,  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.’s  three  newspapers  in  Portland,  Me.,  read  in 
this  space  about  the  staff  spelling  bee  Publisher  Paul  Nash, 
Ridpe field  (Conn.)  Press  and  W'illon  Bulletin,  conducted.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  using  eight  words,  held  a  bee  of  his  own.  Result: 
27  of  38  participants  averaged  75.  Highest  grades  were  attained 
by  proofreaders  and  in  descending  order  copy  editors,  editorial 
writers,  editors,  reporters,  sports  writers,  copyboys.  Words 
used:  drunkenness,  incidentally,  embarrassment,  inoculate,  iri¬ 
descent.  battalion,  allotted,  fricassee.  .  .  ,  Heady  head  in  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  (about  a  theft  suspect  named 
Lockings)  :  “Safe  Lock  Licks  Lockings;  l.,acks  Luck.  Locked 
Up.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  William  M.  Baer  calls  her  column  in  the  Bristol 
(Conn.  I  Press:  “Prim.  Pert  &  Proper  By  Pamela.”  .  .  . 
When  a  fire  truck  caught  fire  in  a  town  named  Bells,  the 
Dallas  Morning  \'eus  headlined:  “Bells  Fire  Truck  Runs  To 
Fire  in  Fire  Truck."  .  .  .  The  Tipton  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune 
headlined:  “4.0(K)  Pigs  Lost  in  Morning  Fire”  and  the  next 
day  carried  another  head:  “Not  4.000  Pigs — 4  Sows  and  Pigs.” 
(A  reporter  misunderstood  a  correspondent’s  phone  call.) 


—Following  the  “I  Like  Hike"  cry  on  the  New  Frontier,  two 
reporters  set  out  to  prove  that  the  pencil-pushers  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  are  no  softies.  They  were  Catherine  ((jissie)  Mackin.  23. 
Hears!  Headline  Service,  Washington,  and  Jack  Ryan,  27,  Haiti- 
more  /Veic.s-Posl.  They  completed  a  50-mile  stretch  in  90  minutes  ^  | 
less  than  the  allollt-d  20  hours.  The  walkathon  was  delayed  by 
motorists  (all  male)  who  insisted  that  Miss  Mackin  was  too  pretty 
to  walk  30  miles.  ‘^And  with  your  shape,”  said  one  with  no  exag¬ 
geration,  ''who  needs  physical  Alness?”  .Six  Mishawaka  (Ind.) 
Times  staffers,  describing  themselves  “physically  ill-fit”  contented 
themselves  with  a  25-mile  hike,  Chie  declared;  “.Ynything  the 
Marines  can  do.  Times  staff  members  can  do  half  as  well.”  .  .  .  Tom 
Tanner,  secretary-manager,  .Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  .4s. 
sotdation,  Chattanooga,  writes:  “I  have  been  a  reader  of  various 
and  sundry  newspaper  feature  columns  from  as  far  back  as  B.L.T. 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Luke  McLukc  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Will  Rogers,  O.  D.  McIntyre,  Abe  Martin  and  several  others.  My 
all-time  favorite  was  Luke  McLuke  because  his  column  was  so 
varied  and  well  balanced,  including  in  nearly  every  issue  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  humor,  philosophy  and  whimsy,  and  frequently  a  four- 
line  verse,”  Mr.  Tanner  would  like  to  know  of  current  columns 
using  a  similar  variety  of  material.  One  I  commend  to  him  in  that 
category  is  Cleveland  Amory’s  “Faces  and  Places”  (Publishers  f: 
Newspaper  .Syndicate).  What’s  your  suggestion?  .  .  .  Joel  P.  Rexer 
(5700  Wynona,  .Austin  5,  Tex.)  a  retired  printing  ink  and  paper  j 
salesman,  is  collecting  newspaper  mastheads  and  will  appreciate 
it  if  readers  will  send  him  a  front  page  logotype  from  one  of  your 
newspapers  with  town  and  date  intact  under  it. 
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YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO 
BE  HALF  RIGHT  when  you're 
dealing  with  the  operations  of  the  world's 
largest  vessel,  the  nuclear  powered  carrier 
U.S.S.  Enterprise.  Nor  can  you  afford  to  be 
only  half  right  in  selling  the  nation's  13th 
largest  standard  metropolitan  market. 


IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  BE 
RIGHT!  Use  one  newspaper  and  you're 
only  half  right!  You  will  get  only  44%  family 
coverage!  Use  both  newspapers  and  reach  78% 
of  the  families  who  account  for  $311  million 
in  automotive  sales,  and  over  $600  million 
for  food.  Use  both  newspapers  and  be  sure. 


LARGEST  Morning  Newspaper  in  New  Jersey 
Represented  by — Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


EWARK  STAR-LEDGER 


editorial 


Nobody,  hut  Nobody! 

Bertram  Powers’  response  to  the  criticism  levelled  at  him  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  last  week  was  classic  union  arrof^ance.  It  was  typical 
“everybody’s  out  of  step  but  me”  thinking. 

In  an  unjjrecedented  statement,  the  Presitlent  told  bis  news  con¬ 
ference:  “It  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  newspaper  strike  that 
the  local  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  and  its  president, 
Bertram  Powers,  insofar  as  anyone  can  umlerstand  his  jjosition,  are 
attempting  to  impose  a  settlement  which  can  shut  down  several  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  and  throw  thousands  out  «)f  work.  Collective 
bargaining  has  failed.” 

To  which  Mr.  Potvers  retorteti:  “I  think  the  President  has  been  ill- 
advised.  I  know  he  is  a  busy  man  anil  I  do  not  know  the  source  of  his 
information  concerning  the  negotiations  l)ut  he  apparently  has  been 
ill-advised.  Nobody  can  tell  me  there  is  anything  in  our  demands  that 
is  unreasonable.” 

Federal  meiliators  have  been  involved  in  the  strike.  The  Senetary 
of  Labor,  a  member  of  the  President’s  cabinet,  has  interceded  personally 
and  by  appointing  a  member  of  a  Boartl  of  Public  Accountability. 
Evers’thing  Mr.  Powers  has  said  about  the  strike,  his  demands,  his 
views  on  the  progress  of  negotiations  and  the  publishers’  position,  etc., 
has  been  reported  at  length  around  the  country  in  all  media  regardless 
of  its  fairness  or  accuracy.  And  yet  he  says  the  President  has  been 
“ill-advised.” 

One  thing  Mr.  Powers  was  100%  correct  altout:  Nobody,  but  nobody, 
can  tell  him  anything.  Right  now,  even  the  members  of  the  non¬ 
striking  unions,  who  are  out  of  work  and  are  becoming  disenchanted 
with  the  whole  thing,  can’t  tell  him  anything. 

Mr.  Powers  said  last  week  there  are  three  basic  issues:  Contract 
expiration  date;  Shorter  Work  Week;  and  Outside  Tape.  He  denied 
that  money,  or  wages,  is  a  real  issue  although  two  of  the  three  so-called 
“basic”  issues  represent  real  money  to  the  publishers. 

The  union  and  the  publishers  are  surjirisingly  close  in  princijile  on 
two  of  these  issues  and  yet  they  are  far  from  agreement.  The  jniblishers 
have  agreed  in  principle  to  a  common  exjjiration  ilate  for  all  union 
contracts  but  the  union  wants  to  make  it  Oct.  31,  1964,  the  date  of 
the  Guild’s  contract  termination,  and  the  jjublishers  want  to  make  it 
the  date  on  which  agreement  is  finally  reached  with  ITU.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  union  says  it  is  not  opposed  in  principle  to  the  introduction 
of  outside  tape  or  other  new  priKCsses  l)ut  wants  it  suriounded  with 
socalled  safeguards  and  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  increased  priKluction 
even  though  it  has  complete  jurisdiction  over  in-plant  I'eletypesetter 
operation,  a  provision  for  training  at  publishers’  exjrense,  and  has  been 
offered  an  “attrition  formula”  meaning  that  no  printers  woidd  be  laid 
off  because  of  the  tape  process. 

The  shorter  work  week  demand  meets  with  absolutely  no  sympathy 
from  the  publishers  because  there  is  no  justification  for  it.  Right  now 
there  are  not  enough  skilleil  craftsmen  to  fill  the  jxjsitions  in  New 
York  shops.  Overtime  pay  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
A  shorter  work  week,  instead  of  providing  more  jobs,  as  .\FL-CIO 
claims  it  will  (and  Mr.  Powers  says  that  goal  has  been  set  for  all 
unions),  will  only  mean  more  overtime  at  higher  wage  rates  for  the 
same  jxtsition  holders. 


Let  your  speech  he  nlicays  iiil/i  grace, 
seasoned  icith  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how 
ye  ought  to  answer  every  man.—f  '.olos- 
sians,  IV ;  6. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
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CANON  35  DEFEAT 

I  am  sure  you  already  know  that  at  the 
raid-winter  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  New  Orleans,  we  suffered 
the  first  major  setback  in  our  17-year 
fight  against  Canon  35.  Actually,  it  was 
far  more  than  a  setback;  it  was  an  out¬ 
right  defeat. 

Now  that  the  so-called  study  is  con¬ 
cluded  and  the  ban  (on  courtroom  pic¬ 
tures)  has  been  reaffirmed,  our  cause  is 
lost  for  a  long  time,  certainly  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  past  17  years  have  l)een  most  frus¬ 
trating  in  waging  this  Canon  35  campaign. 
Despite  our  success  with  hundreds  of  in¬ 
dividual  judges  and  with  the  states  of 
Colorado  and  Texas,  we  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  plagued  with  scattered  incidents 
involving  had  conduct  on  the  part  of  tele¬ 
vision.  newsreel  and  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers.  These  have  captured  the  lime¬ 
light  at  the  most  inopportune  times.  In 
addition,  the  sensational  treatment  by 
many  newspapers  of  trials  of  great  public 
interest  has  been  a  continuing  handicap. 
These  newspapers  have  provided  our  op¬ 
ponents  with  a  steady  stream  of  evidence, 
confirming  in  their  minds  all  the  charges 
they  have  always  made  regarding  the 
effects  of  photography.  They  have  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  realize  that  .sensation¬ 
alism  is  the  result  of  the  presentation  of 
news,  rather  than  the  gathering  of  news. 

I  have  no  way  of  getting  this  across  to 
the  .American  people,  but  I  will  never  for¬ 
get  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
permitted  the  railroading  of  a  committee 
report,  designed  to  support  a  preconceived 
conclusion,  recommending  a  new  canon 
with  the  same  wording  as  the  old  except 
for  the  deletion  of  the  offensive  words 
“calculated  to”  and  “degrade  the  court.” 

We  expected  all  along  that  we  were 
going  to  be  beaten,  but  the  way  all  these 
honorable  gentlemen  closed  their  eyes  to 
all  our  evidence  was  incredible. 

The  ASNE  was  on  solid  ground  in  not 
being  represented  there,  since  they  had 
refused  to  have  any  part  of  this  study 
committee  when  it  was  set  up  four  and 
Vi  years  ago.  The  AN  PA  was  not  there. 
The  AN  PA  should  at  least  have  gone  on 
record  with  the  House  of  Delegates 
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WALLFLOWERS 
Erickson,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 

against  the  committee  report  continuing 
the  camera  ban,  and  this  they  did  not  do. 
To  make  it  even  more  unfortunate,  wire 
stories  about  a  statement  put  out  by  the 
ANP.A,  commending  the  study  committee 
for  deleting  the  offensive  words,  were  mis¬ 
interpreted,  so  that  newspapers  actually 
ran  headlines,  “ANPA  Approves  Camera 
Ban!” 

Most  damaging  to  us  was  a  display  of 
pictures  set  up  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
which  showed  the  disgraceful  activities, 
mainly  of  tv  but  including  still  photog¬ 
raphers,  at  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  pre-trial 
hearing.  Although  I  do  not  exonerate  the 
still  photographers,  the  preponderance  of 
guilt  belongs  to  the  tv  people. 

I  do  not  understand  why  both  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  tv  broadcasters  permit 
their  people  to  make  such  disgraceful 
circuses  out  of  proceedings  that  demand 
dignity.  One  isolated  case  is  one  too  many 
when  the  chips  are  down,  as  they  were 
in  this  instance. 

The  next  most  damaging  thing  to  our 
interests  was  the  editorial  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  last  winter  during  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  the  ABA.  It  ran  the  morning 
after  we  all  appeared  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  of  course  was  .seen  by  all  the 
Delegates  who  attended.  Then  the  Editor 
of  the  ABA  Journal  picked  it  up  and  re¬ 
produced  it  verbatim  in  the  very  next 
issue. 

Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  so  many  lawyers  have  an  almost  fa¬ 
natic  resentment  of  newspapers  because  of 
the  real  and/or  imagined  inaccurate  or 
even  flamboyant  writing  of  the  word  re¬ 
porters. 

Every  Delegate  I  saw  after  it  was  over 
— and  at  least  20  came  to  me  voluntarily 
— went  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  I  had 
made  an  excellent  presentation  and  that 
my  request  that,  photography  be  con¬ 
sidered  independently  of  tv  should  have 
been  granted.  Yet  not  one  of  them  stood 
up  to  move  for  it. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  this  ex¬ 
perience  was  the  backing  I  received  from 
our  good  friend,  George  Healy,  of  the 
Times-Picayune.  Weeks  before  seeing  the 
committee’s  final  report,  I  had  written  to 
the  Delegates  warning  that  the  committee 
had  not  made  an  objective  study.  Yet 
it  was  imperative,  after  I  actually  read 
2,  1963 


it  in  New  Orleans,  that  my  specific  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  report  also  reach  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House.  George  Healy  ordered 
my  statement  published  in  its  entirety  so 
that  it  was  seen  24  hours  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  was  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Here  are  possible  programs  for  NPPA, 
as  I  see  them: 

1.  A  stepped-up  campaign  by  NPPA  to 
get  all  photographers  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  a  more  dignified  and  unobtrusive 
manner  at  all  times. 

2.  Joint  programs  with  broadcasters, 
NAB  and  RTNDA,  and  newspaper  editors, 
aimed  at  eliminating  news-gathering  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  so  offensive. 

3.  Setting  up  Codes  of  Ethical  Conduct 
and  working  out  machinery  to  enforce 
them. 

4.  A  stepped-up  effort  by  reporters  and 
headline  writers,  aimed  at  greater  ac¬ 
curacy  in  all  reporting  and  eliminating 
sensational  treatment  of  important  public 
trials. 

No  doubt,  within  NPPA.  there  will  be 
increased  pressures  to  discontinue  the 
fight  against  this  discriminating  canon.  It 
has  been  argued  for  so  long  by  some  that 
this  is  essentially  the  publishers’  and  edi¬ 
tors’  battle,  that  it  makes  no  difference  to 
us  as  photographers  whether  or  not  we 
are  permitted  to  report  court  trials. 

I  disagree  and  urge  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  resist  these  pressures.  NPPA  is 
committed  to  the  recognition,  advance¬ 
ment  and  full  acceptance  of  the  one  area 
of  public  reporting  where  there  is  uni¬ 
versal  discrimination  against  the  camera 
in  favor  of  the  word  report. 

As  a  professional  society  worthy  of  the 
name,  NPPA  must  continue  to  fight 
against  Canon  .35  and  all  such  discrimina¬ 
tion  wherever  it  exists. 

JosKPH  Costa 

New  York 

(Mr.  Costa,  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association.) 


Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

RIT  Cagers 
Fall  To  Pratt 

— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 

• 

Vatican 

Beautifies 

Americans 

— Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

• 

Chicago  Heads  Split 
On  Railroad  Merger 
— Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 

• 

Car  Hits  Tree, 

Three  Insured 

— Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record 

• 

30  Poultrymen 
Rand  into  Coop 
— Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
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Mayor  Wagner  Will  Mediate 
‘Last  Ditch’  Negotiations 

Puts  Off  Recommended  Pattern 
Of  Settlement;  Post  Out  Monday 


Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagoner  held 
off  his  plan  to  recommend  a  set¬ 
tlement  Thursday,  Feb.  28,  and 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  both 
publishers  and  printers  to  enter 
“last  ditch”  efforts  at  ending 
the  New  York  City  newspa|)er 
stoppage. 

Dorothy  SrhiiT,  publisher  of 
the  Post,  announced  Thursday 
afirrntNin  that  she  had  resigned 
from  the  publishers  association 
and  would  resume  publication  of 
her  paper  on  Monday. 

.\s  the  12-week  strike  and 
shutdown  of  nine  dailies  ran  up 
direct  losses  of  $60  million  in 
newspaper  business,  the  mayor 
announced  that  he  would  set  up 
new  meetings  of  subcommittees 
from  the  Typographical  Union 
and  the  Publishers’  Association. 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of 
International  Typographical 
Union,  was  returning  to  New 
York  on  Thursday  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  talks.  The  mayor 
said  Mr.  Brown  indicated  that 
he  shared  his  feeling  that  there 
was  “some  glimmer  of  hope” 
that  a  settlement  was  near. 

On  Tuesday,  the  mayor  said, 
sub-committi'€s  met  face-to-face 
at  a  .secret  location  and  he 
thought  a  l  enewal  of  joint  meet¬ 
ings  with  himself  sitting  in  as 
mediator  would  be  helpful. 

At  the  breakup  of  city  hall 
sessions  on  Tuesday,  the  mayor 
suggested  that  both  sides  sub¬ 
mit  reports  of  their  positions  to 
him.  He  had  stated  earlier  that 
he  intended  to  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  The  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  urged  him  to  do  so 
by  Feb.  28. 

Govci  nor  Rockefeller  had  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  preparing  to  set 
up  a  board  of  inquiry  with 
power  of  subpoena  if  all  the 
efforts  at  ending  the  strike 
failed. 

President  Kennedy,  declar¬ 
ing  the  strike  “has  long  since 
parsed  the  point  of  public  toler¬ 
ation,”  suggested  that  some 
third  party,  an  umpire,  might 
‘form  a  bridge”  toward  settle¬ 


ment. 

The  Publishers’  Association 
of  New  York  City  originally 
accepted  the  mayor’s  idea  for  a 
recommended  pattern  of  settle¬ 
ment  provided  it  was  made  bind¬ 
ing  on  both  parties.  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  the  print¬ 
ers’  union,  said  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  mayor’s  plan,  if  it  was 
good,  to  his  members  but  he 
would  oppose  any  step  leading 
to  arbitration. 

“There  will  l)e  no  magic  wand 
settlement  of  the  strike,”  Mr. 
Powers  said.  “All  we  need  is 
honest  negotiation.” 

Mr.  Powers  said  he  merely 
w'rote  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  list¬ 
ing  the  open  questions.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  make  the  text  public 
because  the  Mayor’s  “ground 
rules”  for  all  City  Hall  negotia¬ 
tions  required  everything  to  be 
off  the  record. 

Mayor  Wagner  told  report¬ 
ers  that  he  had  talked  with 
both  sides  and  found  that  both 
preferred  to  be  able  to  arrive 
at  a  contract  by  negotiation 
and  mediation  rather  than  have 
him  make  a  proposal  at  this 
time. 

Publishers  estimated  the  loss 
of  revenue  at  $5  million  a  week 
— $55  million  in  11  weeks.  Out 
of  this  sum  would  have  come 
$33  million  in  wages  and  bene¬ 
fits  and  close  to  $9  million  in 
profits  to  dealers.  The  $55  mil¬ 
lion  “has  gone  down  the  drain 
and  cannot  be  recovered,”  said 
the  publishers’  association. 

Ollier  Cuntracls  Expiring 

Contracts  with  three  more 
craft  unions  will  expire  March 
7. 

Negotiations  have  reached 
critical  stages  in  Boston,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Baltimore,  but  Texas 
publishers  at  a  meeting  in  Hous¬ 
ton  differed  on  how  they  saw 
the  strike’s  effects. 

S.  B.  Whittenburg  of  Ama¬ 
rillo  said,  “The  strike  certainly 
will  have  an  effect  nationally, 
but  because  many  issues  have 
been  laid  on  the  table  for  all  to 


see,  the  strike  has  created  a 
healthier  condition  than  existed 
before.” 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  Dalian 
Times  Herald,  said  the  strike 
could  set  a  highly  undesirable 
pattern  nationally. 

*  *  * 

Bertram  A.  Powers, 
Time’s  Cover  Boy 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  leader  of 
the  New  York  printers’  strike 
that  has  closed  the  city’s  nine 
major  dailies  since  Dec.  9, 
basked  in  the  glare  of  publicity 
this  week. 

He  was  publicly  .scolded  by 
the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

He  was  afforded  space  in  the 
letters  column  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  to  reply  to  criticism. 

He  had  a  45-minute  radio  chat 
with  newsmen,  telling  his  side 
of  the  stalemate  in  negotiations. 

He  was  “profiled”  again  in 
several  publications  and  in  an 
Associated  Press  piece. 

He  was  Time  magazine’s 
“cover  boy”  for  the  week,  his 
picture  appearing  against  an 
illustration  of  a  monkey  wrench 
jamming  up  rolls  of  newsprint 
on  a  printing  press. 

Through  it  all  Mr.  Powers 
maintained  the  attitude  of  the 
man  who  says  to  reporters,  “I 
don’t  care  what  you  write  about 
me,  just  as  long  as  you  spell  my 
name  correctly.” 

Says  JFK  ‘Ill-udvised* 

As  far  as  the  president  of 
“Big  Six”  (New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6)  was 
concerned.  President  Kennedy 
was  “ill-advised”  when  he  told  a 
news  conference: 

“It  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike 
that  the  union  and  its  president, 
Bertram  Powers,  insofar  as 
anyone  can  understand  his  posi¬ 
tion,  are  attempting  to  impose  a 
settlement  which  can  shut  down 
several  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  throw  thousands  out 
of  work.” 

“Collective  bargaining  has 
failed,”  the  President  declared. 
He  suggested  that  one  solution 
might  be  the  submission  of  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  publishers 


and  printers  to  “independent 
determination  of  some  kind.” 
The  idea  had  previously  lieen 
put  forward  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  lie- 
ing  “so  sharply  treated”  by 
President  Kennedy  and  even  by 
some  members  of  other  unions, 
Mr.  Powers  said  on  a  WINS 
radio  interview: 

“We  knew  at  the  outset  that 
if  we  had  to  have  a  strike  it 
would  lie  unpopular  and  we 
would  be  criticized.  In  my  life¬ 
time  I  have  never  read  or  heard 
of  a  .strike  that  was  popular 
with  the  press,  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision.  We  were  prepared  for 
this  .  .  .  the  man  who  stands  in 
front  gets  the  arrows  and  the 
slings.  We  expect  that.” 

In  direct  reply  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  rebuke,  Mr.  Powers  made 
this  .statement:  “I  think  the 
President  has  lieen  ill-advised. 
I  know  he  is  a  busy  man  and  I 
do  not  know  the  source  of 
his  information  concerning  the 
negotiations  but  he  apparently 
has  been  ill-advised.  Nobody  can 
tell  me  there  is  anything  in  our 
demands  that  is  unreasonable.” 

One  Quarrel's  Enough 

Who  might  be  ill-advising  the 
President?  The  union  chief,  in 
his  radio  talk,  mentioned  Mr. 
Wirtz,  and  two  officials  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  Service  and 
said,  “If  they  are  advising  him, 
then  I  say  that  they  are  not 
properly  advising.  If  we  had  a 
chance  to  sit  down  with  the 
President  and  tell  him  what  the 
issues  are,  he  never  would  have 
made  the  statement  he  did.” 

At  another  time,  Mr.  Powers 
said  he  wouldn’t  answer  the 
President  directly.  “I  don’t  want 
another  quaiTel  on  my  hands,” 
he  said.  “I’m  having  a  hard 
enough  time  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Mr.  Powers  ventured  a  pre¬ 
diction  that  when  the  strike  is 
settled — “as  one  day  it  will  be” 
— the  public  will  ask  “what 
happened?”  because  wages  are 
the  least  of  the  issues  in  the 
strike.  The  union,  he  added,  is 
asking  for  a  wage  increase  of  $9 
the  first  year  and  $9  the  second 
year  and  that  is  subject  to  nego¬ 
tiation  “downward.” 

The  union  i-efuses  to  he 
bound  by  the  pattern  of  the 
settlement  with  the  Guild,  Mr. 
Powers  said,  at  the  same  time  it 
is  insisting  on  moving  the 
printers’  contract  expiration 
date  from  Dec.  7  to  the  Oct.  31 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Mayor  Wagner 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

date  in  the  Guild  agreement. 

“We’re  not  seekinp  a  strate¬ 
gic  date,”  Mr.  Powers  declared. 
“We’re  seeking  a  common  date.” 

The  publi.shers’  position  on 
this  issue  has  l)een  that  the 
expiration  date  be  two  years 
from  the  day  on  which  the  new 
contract  is  i-eached. 

\  Mailer  of  Pnid»*iiee 

Thanks  to  the  approval  of  a 
special  assessment  by  union 
members  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  New  York’s  strik¬ 
ing  printers  i-eceive  close  to  $90 
a  week  in  strike  benefits,  plus 
state  unemploymient  insurance 
which  may  run  up  to  $50  a 
week.  Mr.  Powers  said  a  re¬ 
ported  figure  of  $120  a  week  in 
benefit  payments  was  “not  cor¬ 
rect.” 

With  the  printers?,  he  added, 
it’s  a  matter  of  prudence.  Those 
who  are  working  choose  to  pro¬ 
vide  benefits  for  those  on  strike. 
“Should  we  be  condemned  for 
this?”  Mr.  Powers  asked.  “If 
another  union  doesn’t  do  this, 
that’s  their  business.” 

‘Callous  laM'koul’ 

His  letter  in  the  Washington 
Post  spelled  out  the  union’s  pre- 
posals  and  accused  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  imposing  an  illegal 
and  “callous  lockout”  of  em¬ 
ployes  on  five  newspapers  which 
were  not  struck.  He  called  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  have  a 
grand  jury  convened  to  inquire 
into  the  antitrust  aspects  of 
this  action. 

The  letter  brought  this  com¬ 
ment  from  Walter  N.  Thayer, 
Herald  Tribune  president  who 
is  spokesman  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers:  “Powers’  requests  vary 
from  day  to  day  .  .  .  his  initial 
request  totalled  $92  per  man.  It 
got  down  to  one  point  where 
$8.42  might  be  a  fair  package. 
We  have  offered  a  settlement  in 
excess  of  $10.  How  he  wants  to 
divide  it  up  (in  wages  and  bene¬ 
fits)  is  up  to  him.” 

Belated  Principle 

Mr.  Thayer  said  New  York 
wants  to  use  stock  tables  serv¬ 
iced  on  tape,  as  has  been  done 
in  many  cities  since  1952  with¬ 
out  paying  for  “productivity,” 
as  Mr.  Powers  demands.  “He  is 
trying  to  establish  a  principle 
10  years  after  the  fact,”  said 
Mr.  Thayer. 

Mr.  Powers’  failure  in  nego¬ 
tiations  has  brought  about  “a 
disgraceful  strike”  in  New 
York,  said  Time  in  its  cover 
story  on  labor  which  featured 
the  printers’  leader. 


WT&S  Sells  12 
Telepraiii  Presses 

The  Xew  York  World-Tele- 
(fram  &  Sun  has  sold  the  presses 
located  in  the  East  45th  Street 
plant  to  Ben  Schulman  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  equipment 
dealer. 

The  sale  was  descril)ed  by 
Matt  Meyer,  business  manager, 
as  “part  of  a  long-term  program 
of  production  improvement  on 
which  the  WT&S  entered  with 
the  introduction  of  color  a  year 
ago.” 

“This  program  also  invoh^es 
leplacement  of  other  equipment 
planned  for  the  future,”  Mr. 
Meyer  .said. 

Mr.  Schulman  bought  12  Goss 
units  with  four  folders  that 
were  originallx'  built  for  the 
New  York  Telepram  in  1929. 
The  Goss  Company  said  they 
were  valued  then  at  about  $250,- 
000.  Replacement  value  today  is 
estimated  at  about  $1,500,000. 
The  presses  have  not  been  used 
in  recent  years. 


Houston  Paper  Aids 
PJiildren  in  Eenador 

Hoii.ston 

A  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper’s  disaster  fund  to  help 
rebuild  a  school  in  Biblian, 
Ecuador,  which  collap.sed  Feb. 
1,  killing  120  jiersons,  reached 
$2,500  this  week.  Mo.st  of  the 
victims  in  the  Andes  mountain 
v’illage  were  children. 

The  fund,  started  by  the 
Houston  Press  with  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $500,  was  the  result  of 
the  pa{ier’s  sponsorship  last 
November  of  the  Operation 
Amigos  j)rogram.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  35  high  school  students 
from  Quito,  Ecuador,  were 
guests  in  Houston.  The  person- 
to-person  diplomacy  generated 
by  the  Amigos’  visit  prompted 
the  Press  to  launch  the  fund. 

The  paper  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Carlos  Mantilla 
Ortega,  editor  of  El  Comercio 
in  Quito,  to  serve  as  trustee 
and  deliver  the  money  to  the 
nuns  who  operate  the  school. 


Cleveland  Outlook: 
‘Several  Weeks  Yet’ 


Cleveland 

The  Teamsters’  Union,  which 
began  Cleveland’s  newspaper 
strike  Nov.  29,  agreed  to  terms 
with  the  publishers  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Press  and  News 
this  week.  The  drivers  accepted 
an  increase  of  $10  over  two 
years,  similar  to  the  agreements 
I’eached  with  the  newspaper 
guild,  pressmen  and  paper  hand¬ 
lers. 

The  key  to  resumption  of  pub¬ 
lication  now  are  the  printers, 
with  620  members  at  the  two 
papers. 

“Negotiations  with  the  print¬ 
ers  are  pretty  well  stuck,”  said 
a  Plain  Dealer  spokesman.  He 
referred  to  their  demand  of  $15 
over  two  years  as  “way  out  in 
orbit.”  Management  has  offered 
$8.50. 

“The  printers  and  photo-en¬ 
gravers  are  far  apart,”  he  said. 
“The  mailers  and  stereotypers 
are  somewhere  in  between.” 

The  spokesman  said  publica¬ 
tion  would  not  be  resumed  in 
the  next  several  weeks  “unless 
a  miracle  happens.” 

The  major  issue  with  the 
seven  remaining  unions  is 
money. 

Charles  G,  Thomson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Union  Unity  Group, 
said  the  engravers  are  seeking 
at  least  $16  over  two  years 
and  the  other  unions  are  asking 
$15  to  $16.  He  said  there  has 
been  “no  progiess”  in  the  last 
week  and  the  outlook  for  settle¬ 


ment  is  “not  promising.” 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
accept  the  publishers’  package 
offer  of  $10  over  two  years.  The 
Press  Unit  vote  was  136  to  75 
by  secret  ballot.  The  Plain 
Dealer  voted  about  70  to  15  on 
a  standing  count.  The  money 
package  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  an  average  of  $10.40  per 
employee  at  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  $9.25  at  the  Press. 

The  offer  guaranteed  strikers 
their  old  jobs  back  and,  at  the 
Plain  Dealer,  included  a  prom¬ 
ise  that  two  guildsmen  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  elimination  of 
the  education  service  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  re-employed. 

Both  units  approved  an  op¬ 
tion  to  pass  up  their  November 
back  pay  increase  and  to  take  it 
in  the  form  of  monthly  contri¬ 
butions  toward  hospitalization 
payments  for  18  months,  begin¬ 
ning  in  May. 

One  outgrowth  of  the  strike 
is  that  a  newspaperman  wdll  be 
permitted  to  continue  a  daily 
radio  program  even  after  the 
papers  resume  publication. 
Frank  Gibbons,  Press  sports 
columnist,  signed  to  continue 
broadcasting  for  another  26 
weeks  with  a  brewing  company 
as  sponsor.  He  has  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  Press  editor  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  who  has  in  the  past  for¬ 
bade  members  of  his  staff  to 
have  their  own  programs  on 
competitive  media. 


New  Standard 
Size  Stop-Gap 
Paper  Starts 

The  .VcM’  York  Independent, 
a  .standard-sized  newspaper, 
started  publication  Sunday,  Feb, 
24,  with  a  20-page  edition. 

Principal  financial  backer  is 
Charles  G.  Hagedorn,  publisher 
of  Town  &  Village,  a  weekly. 
He  was  first  to  enter  the  field 
in  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike  Jan.  17  with  Metropolitan 
Daily,  a  tabloid,  which  is  being 
discontinued. 

Stan  Opotowsky  and  Pearce 
Chauncey,  both  associated  in  the 
New  York  Chronicle,  a  short¬ 
lived  standard-sized  paper,  are 
editor  and  publisher,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  the  Independent. 

Mr.  Chauncey  has  been  with 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
about  30  years  as  ad  advertising 
salesman. 

Mr.  Opotowsky,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Post,  had  taken  a 
job  with  the  Boston  Traveler, 
but  returned  to  New  York  to 
edit  the  Chronicle.  He  said  he 
hired  25  for  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Guild  scale. 

Ed  Kosner,  Post,  is  city  edi 
tor,  and  Jack  Badiner,  Times, 
runs  the  copy  desk.  Others  in 
elude  Robert  A.  Wright,  Times, 
financial  editor,  William  Fitz 
gibbon.  Times,  Sunday  editor, 
Neal  Patterson,  News,  rewrite, 
Carl  Pelleck,  Post,  police  head 
quarters,  Larry  Nathanson, 
Post,  city  hall. 

As  was  the  Chronicle,  the  In 
dependent  is  being  printed  on 
the  presses  of  the  Patent  Trad¬ 
er,  a  Westchester  county  week¬ 
ly.  Business  offices  are  at  295 
Madison  Ave.,  Manhattan. 

• 

N.Y.  Strike  Cuts 
AP  Income  Sharply 

Payment  of  assessments  by 
New  York  City  newspapers  to 
the  Associated  Press  were  cut  in 
half  after  the  first  four  weeks 
of  the  strike  and  eliminated 
altogether  after  the  eighth  week. 

New  York  newspapers  with 
their  large  circulation  area 
normally  jiay  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cooperative  news 
service’s  costs,  and  the  AP  thus 
has  had  a  sizable  dent  put  into 
its  assessment  receipts, 

• 

On  6-Day  Schedule 

Hollywood,  Fla. 

The  Sun-Tattler  began  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  Saturday  edition 
March  2  on  its  fourth  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  daily  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  price  remains  at 
5c  per  copy,  25c  per  week  for 
six  editions  home-delivered.  Wil- 
mont  E.  Day  and  G.  W.  McCall 
are  co-publishers. 
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Government  News 
Parley  April  5-6 


Washington 

Skirmishes  between  the 
Administration  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  news  media  over  the 
handlinir  of  news,  both  in  and 
out  of  crises,  have  prompted  the 
White  House  to  call  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  April  5  and  G  in  neutral 
territory — Airlie  House,  a  priv¬ 
ate  estate  in  Warrenton,  Va. 

Airlie  House  has  lieen  used  by 
the  Administration  in  the  past 
for  private  conferences. 

Those  invited  to  attend  the 
parley  include  representatives 
from  media  organizations.  They 
have  been  asked  to  send  alonp: 
suggestions  for  an  agenda.  They 
also  are  expected  to  pick  up  the 
expenses  for  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

It  has  not  yet  lieen  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  whole  thing 
will  be  off-the-record  or  whether 
transcripts  will  be  available. 
There  are  no  plans  at  present 
to  permit  news  coverage. 

(iovcrnnicnl  Personnel 

President  Kennedy  will  not 
take  part  in  the  meeting.  The 
Administration  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  Pierre  Salinger, 
White  House  Press  Secretary, 
who  is  making  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  conference; 
Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  whose  remarks  on  news 
“weaponry”  following  the 
Cuban  crisis  created  a  furore 
among  newsgatherers ;  Robert 
J.  Manning,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs; 
George  Reedy,  press  secretary 
to  the  Vice  President;  Edwin 
Guthman,  Director  of  Public 
Information,  Department  of 
Justice,  and,  Dixon  Donnelley, 
Assistant  for  Public  Affairs  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon. 

Among  the  news  media 
groups  invited  to  participate 
are;  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters,  Magazine  Publishers 
Association,  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National 
Editorial  Association,  Radio 
and  Television  Correspondents 
Association,  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association,  and 
State  Department  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association. 

Several  of  these  groups  have 
passed  resolutions  criticizing 
the  Administration’s  informa¬ 
tion  policies.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  is  known  to  have  a  few 


beefs  of  its  own  regarding  the 
handling  of  news  by  the  media. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
assume  that  this  will  not  be  a 
mollifying  action  by  either 
group.  Frank  Cormier,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  thinks  it  could  turn 
into  a  Donnybrook. 

Certainly  this  vision  of  gov¬ 
ernment  P.I.O.’s  and  newsmen 
slugging  it  out  toe  to  toe  has 
enhanced  interest  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  it’s  reported  that  the 
White  House  is  getting  more 
requests  for  invitations  than  it 
can  accommodate. 

At  the  moment  no  list  of 
acceptances  was  being  made 
available. 

The  whole  idea  of  govern¬ 
mental  management  of  news 
was  attacked  on  a  variety  of 
platforms  in  the  past  week. 

James  S.  Copley  told  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  60  publishers  and  editors 
of  Copley  newspapers  at  Bor¬ 
rego  Springs,  Calif,  that  the 
practice  of  “managed  news” 
posed  one  of  the  challenges  for 
newspapers  to  defeat  in  the  next 
year. 

Lee  Hills,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  called  for  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  restore  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  officials  by  disavowing 
and  repudiating  what  has  lieen 
said  and  done  and  the  whole 
concept  of  manipulation. 

“Is  it  any  wonder,”  Mr.  Hills 
asked,  in  an  address  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  “that 
there  was  an  outcry  when  a  U.S. 
spokesman  said  that  managing 
the  news  was  a  part  of  the 
‘weaponry’  in  our  national 
policy  in  the  Cuban  crisis  last 
October?  When  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  astonishing  state¬ 


ment  that  it  is  all  right  to  lie — 
to  practice  news  deception — a 
crisis  of  confidence  was  created 
that  even  Secretary  McNa¬ 
mara’s  remarkable  television 
briefing  didn’t  dispel.” 

Mr.  Hills,  who  is  executive 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
declared  that  “manipulation  of 
news  is  the  Soviet  way  of  man¬ 
ipulating  iieople.” 

His  predecessor  as  ASNE 
l)resident,  Felix  McKnight  of 
Dalldit  Timea  Herald,  declared 
at  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  meeting:  “There  is 
no  place  in  this  country  for  the 
deliberate  use  of  false  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  weapon  of  war.” 

Critical  of  Newsmen 

Some  members  of  Congress 
got  into  the  discussion  also. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Minnesota  Democrat,  expressed 
concern  before  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association  over  the 
dangers  in  “excessive  control  of 
news  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies.” 

But  he  also  had  .some  critical 
views  of  newsmen,  especially 
those  who  “became  investiga¬ 
tors  when  they  should  be 
reporters.” 

Washington  reporters,  par¬ 
ticularly  columnists,  he  said, 
run  to  certain  fads.  “They  are 
like  blackbirds  on  a  telephone 
pole — When  one  flies  away  they 
all  fly  away,  and  when  one 
comes  back  they  all  come  back 
and  line  up  again.” 

Senator  Thurston  B.  Morton, 
Kentucky  Republican,  told  the 
Georgia  Press  Institute  that  the 
federal  government  has  become 
a  giant  automation  machine 
which  grinds  out  news  and  leg¬ 
islation  in  a  compact  package. 
The  Linotype  machine  and  the 
legislative  machine  both  could 
be  replaced  by  rubber  stamps, 
he  declared. 

Does  a  government  which 
manipulates  the  news  destroy 


DOLLAR  DAYS — No,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  merely  put 
together  a  special  issue  covering  the  party  at  which  William  Goss 
formally  retired  from  the  Goss  Company  after  37  years — from  ap¬ 
prentice  machinist  to  salesman  to  vicepresident.  A  copy  of  the  Billy 
Goss  edition  is  seen  between  Mr.  Goss,  at  left,  and  Jack  McCambridge, 
Star-Tribune  production  director.  Bill's  uncles,  Sam  and  Fred,  founded 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  in  1885  and  his  father,  William  Sr.,  was 
superintendent  of  the  shop. 


the  integrity  of  its  spokesmen? 

“I  lielieve  it  does,”  said  Wes 
Gallagher,  general  manager  of 
the  A.ssociated  Press,  in  a  talk 
to  the  Colorado  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

“I  do  not  believe,”  he  said, 
“that  the  administration  would 
be  having  so  much  trouble 
today,  trying  to  explain  the 
military  capabilities  of  Cuba,  if 
it  had  l)een  more  open  during 
the  Cuban  crisis.” 

“But  as  long  as  we  are  all 
vigilant  and  aggressive,”  he 
concluded,  “the  news  will  get 
out.” 

A  former  newspaperman  who 
is  now  a  govemmennt  publicist, 
Edwin  O.  Guthman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  .said  to  a 
Columbia  Journalism  school 
alumni  group  in  Washington: 

“Our  policy  at  Justice  has 
been  to  open  up  the  doors  rather 
than  to  close  them.  You  cannot 
stop  a  good  reporter  by  closing 
a  door.” 

An  article  dealing  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  “management” 
of  news,  written  by  Arthur 
Krock  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  Fortune  magazine,  received 
a  large  play  in  newspapers.  Mr. 
Krock,  a  veteran  of  50  years  of 
reporting  and  editing,  made 
these  two  accusations: 

1.  “A  news  management 
policy  not  only  exists  but,  in  the 
form  of  direct  and  deliberate 
action,  has  been  enforced  more 
cynically  and  boldly  than  by  any 
previous  Administration  in  a 
period  when  the  U.S.  was  not  in 
a  war  or  without  visible  means 
of  regression  from  the  verge  of 
war.” 

2.  “In  the  form  of  indirect  but 
equally  deliberate  action,  the 
policy  has  been  much  more 
effective  than  direct  action  in 
coloring  the  several  facets  of 
public  information,  because  it 
has  been  employed  with  sub¬ 
tlety  and  imagination  for  which 
there  is  no  historic  parallel 
known  to  me.” 

With  Pierre  Salinger  away  on 
vacation.  White  House  newsmen 
asked  his  associate,  Andrew 
Hatcher,  if  the  President  had 
read  the  Krock  piece.  The  press 
aide  replied  he  didn’t  know 
whether  Mr.  Kennedy  had  read 
the  entire  article  but  he  had 
.seen  news  stories  based  on  it. 

“Did  the  President  have  ex¬ 
pletives  you  would  like  to  pass 
on?”  the  reporters  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Hatcher,  “there 
were  some  expletives  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  pass  them 
along  to  you.” 

As  for  his  owm  reaction,  Mr. 
Hatcher  said,  “I  don’t  think  it 
is  important  because  I  am  only  a 
neophyte  here.  Mr.  Krock  has 
been  here  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and,  as  he  has  said, 
dined  very  frequently  with 
Presidents.” 
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FREEDOMS  FOLNDATION  AWARDS 

3  Newsmen  Receive 
Medals  and  $500 


Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Three  major  awards  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  for  “out¬ 
standing:  achievement  in  brinp- 
inp  about  a  better  understandinp 
of  the  American  way  of  life”  po 
this  year  to  people  in  the  news 
business. 

A  special  Freedom  Leadership 
award  was  conferred  on  Georpe 
Todt,  columnist  on  the  Los 
Ancfvhs  Herald  Examiner.  He 
was  cited  for  his  continuinp  fipht 
apainst  the  deceit  and  dullness 
of  socialistic  communism  and  for 
his  teachinp,  throuph  editorials, 
of  the  .spirit  and  preatness  of 
“our  spiritually-based  constitu¬ 
tional  Republic  with  its  demo¬ 
cratic  methods.” 

Four  other  persons  received 
the  Leadership  awards. 

The  principal  awards  of  $.")0(l 
and  an  encased  Georpe  Washinp- 
ton  Honor  Medal  were  won  hy 
the  followinp: 

Eupene  Craip,  Columhns  (O.) 
Dispatch  cartoonist,  for  “a 
poipnant  reminder  that  in  Amer¬ 
ica  even,'  day  is  Law  Day.” 

(The  -American  eaple’s  out- 
stretcheil  winps  keep  us  aware 
of  the  Riphts  and  Responsibili¬ 
ties  of  Free  Citizens  as  he 
perches  on  the  rock  of  “Govern¬ 
ment  of  Law.s — Not  of  Men,” 
while  L’ncle  Sam  stands  ready 
with  the  sword  of  “Eternal 
Vigilance.”) 

William  A.  Wynne,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  photoprapher,  for 
a  picture,  “Three  Touches  of 
Freedom.”  A  busy  intersection, 
typical  of  any  American  city, 
provides  the  settinp  for  this 
study:  happy,  skippinp  children, 
a  parked  transport  truck  and  a 
cathedral  symbolizinp  freedom 
of  expression,  freedom  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  freedom  of  relipion. 

W.  .M.  Kiplinper,  editor  of 
Changing  Times,  Washinpton. 
He  wrote:  “The  role  of  freedom 
in  our  system  is  not  always 
fully  appreciated.  Too  often  we 
think  of  freedom  as  merely  the 
absence  of  constraint.  It  is  much 
more  than  that  .  .  .  We  need  not 
moan  all  the  time  or  spend  our 
time  apolopizinp  for  what’s 
wronp.  It’s  better  to  strike  a 
balance.  If  we  do,  we  stand  up 
straipht,  with  dipnity.  Then  we 
see  a  pood  people,  workinp  and 
livinp  within  a  pood  system.” 

On  Honors  List 

News  media  personnel  shared 
also  in  many  secondary  awards 
in  a  dozen  catepories.  The  list, 
published  on  Washington’s 
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Birthday,  included: 

Public  addresses — Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune,  for 
“Who  Is  Tamperinp  with  the 
Soul  of  America?”  William  1. 
Nichols,  This  H’ccA'  magazine, 
for  “A  Time  for  Heroes.”  Each 
receives  a  $100  prize  and  an 
honor  medal. 

Cartoons — Here  Ficklen, 
Dalla.s  Wews;  Karl  Hubenthal, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner; 
Les  Immel,  Peoria  Journal  Star; 
Stuart  J.  McDonald,  Grand 
Forks  Herald;  Robert  N. 
Palmer,  Spring  field  (Mo.) 
Lender  and  Press;  Hy  Rosen, 
.Albany  Times-l’nion ;  L.  D. 
Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
and  Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Each  of  those  pets  the  $100 
prize  and  honor  medal.  Thirty- 
two  other  cartoonists  were  cited 
for  medal  awards. 

Editorials — Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Georpe  H.  Clark,  Murray  Hill 
\ews.  New  York;  Leon  Hatfield, 
.Midwest  City  (Okla.)  Lender; 
Richard  B.  Laney,  Salt  Lake 
Telegram;  Willis  S.  Harrison, 
Toledo  Blade;  Ralph  McGill, 
.Atlanta  Constitution! ;  Alvin  B. 
Taylor,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Re- 
ftector;  Dick  W'est,  Dallas  News, 
($100  and  medal). 

Eiphteen  other  newspaper  edi¬ 
torialists  received  m^al  cita¬ 
tions. 

Photopraphs — Bob  Doty,  Day- 
ton;  Syd  Greenberp,  New  Can¬ 
aan,  Conn.;  Paul  K.  Horn,  Day- 
ton  ;  Ray  Mat jasic,  Cleveland ; 
Martin  H.  Miller,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. ;  Aloysius  Schuszler,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Alfred  C.  Schwartz,  New 
Rochelle;  and  Bob  Tamaska, 
Dayton.  ($100  and  medal). 

Fifteen  others  were  cited  for 
medal  honors. 

• 

Emphasis  on  NEW 
At  ANP.4  Sessions 

“Keeping  the  NEW  in  News¬ 
papers”  will  be  the  theme  of  dis¬ 
cussion  sessions  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  on  Tuesday, 
April  23,  in  New  York  City. 
Sessions  w’ill  be  held  simultane¬ 
ously  for  members  under  15,000 
Circulation,  15,000  to  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Competition  for  the  “Best  Idea 
of  the  Year”  will  be  held  in  all 
thi-ee  sessions. 


Charles  Bartlett 


Bartlett  Moves 
To  Field  Staff 


Chicago 

Charles  Bartlett  has  joined 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
president  and  publisher. 

For  the  past  17  years  Mr. 
Bartlett  has  been  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  He  also 
writes  a  four-times-a-week  col¬ 
umn,  News  Focus,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  22  newspapers  and 
since  1960  has  been  appearing 
in  the  Sun-Times.  His  column 
will  now  be  sold  by  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  exposure 
of  the  conflict  of  interest  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Harold 
Talbott  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

.A  I’ecent  Saturday  Evening 
Post  article  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
and  Stewart  Alsop  on  the  part 
played  by  Adlai  Stevenson  in 
the  Cuba  quarantine  were  the 
subject  of  national  controversy. 

Mr.  Bartlett  described  him¬ 
self  as  a  reporter  rather  than 
a  pundit.  He  said: 

“I  look  for  the  knowledgeable 
jjeople  who  think  straipht  and 
who  either  make  news  or  know 
those  who  do.  When  I  hav'e  their 
thoughts,  I  report  them  and  re¬ 
port  hard.” 

Mr.  Bartlett’s  affiliation  with 
the  Sun-Times  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  homecoming.  He  was  bom 
in  Lake  Forest,  Ill.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Yale  and  during  World 
War  II  served  in  the  Navy, 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Martha  Buck  of  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
They  have  four  children. 


Plea  for  Indians 


Minneapolis 
Roper  Jourdain,  chairman  of 
the  R^  Lake  Bank  of  the  Chip¬ 
pewa  tribe  of  Indians,  com¬ 
plained  in  a  Brotherhood  Week 
address  here  that  newspapers 
in  the  area  always  identify  In¬ 
dians  by  their  race  when  they 
are  arrested. 


Strikes  Halt 


Newsprint 
Usage  Climb 


EDITOR  &  P 


Consumption  of  newsprint  in 
the  United  States  fell  hack  to 
1954  levels  in  January,  due  to 
the  newspaper  closings  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland. 

Had  the  usual  amount  of 
newsprint  been  consumed  in  the 
two  cities  a  record  might  have 
been  set  in  January  usage,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  figured. 

Newspapers  reporting  to 
ANPA  consumed  13%  less  news¬ 
print  in  Januarj'  than  they  did 
in  January  1962 — 375,707  tons 
as  against  434,011  tons.  Not 
since  1954  had  consumption  been 
so  low  for  the  month. 

For  January  1963  there  was 
a  minus  58,304  tons  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  figure.  The  struck 
Cleveland  papers  use  about  10,- 
000  tons  a  month  while  the  nine 
New  York  dailies  that  are  shut 
down  consume  about  80,000  tons 
in  an  average  month  with  four 
Sundays. 

With  about  80%  of  the  supply 
coming  from  Canadian  mills,  the 
New  York  and  Cleveland  strikes 
represented  a  trade  loss  of 
nearly  $10  million  to  the  news¬ 
print  industry  there.  Another 
$2.7  million  loss  in  business  was 
spread  among  U.S.  and  Euro¬ 
pean  mills  which  participate  in 
the  supplemental  supplies  of  the 
tw'o  cities.  Much  of  December 
business  was  lost  in  both  cities, 
too. 

Bowater’s  mill  at  Corner- 
brook,  Newfoundland,  will  close 
March  24  for  five  days  or 
longer.  The  company  normally 
ships  300  tons  of  newsprint  a 
day  into  New  York.  Its  New¬ 
foundland  mill  has  lieen  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  five-day  week. 
Several  other  mills  have  cur¬ 
tailed  production  due  to  the 
strikes. 

After  setting  a  new  high  for 
yearly  production  in  North 
America  —  8,844,478  tons  —  in 
1962,  the  January  output  in 
Canada  dropped  by  6%  and 
shipments  were  down  by  13%* 
U.S.  mills,  however,  continued 
to  run  at  a  high  rate,  making  a 
new  monthly  record  of  190,240 
tons.  Shipments,  too,  were  up 
by  4.6%. 

Helping  to  account  for  the 
1962  consumption  record,  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can- 
ada  reported,  was  the  increase  in 
circulation  of  dailies,  a  gain  in  ! 
average  number  of  pages  from 
43  to  45  and  from  139  to  145 
on  Sunday.  Advertising  volume 
was  only  slightly  ahead  of  that 
in  1961. 

UBLISHER  for  March  2,  1963 
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Ted  Kennedy 
Shuns  Gall 
For  Apology 


Burlington,  Vt. 

Sen.  Kdward  Kennedy  (D., 
Mass.)  will  make  no  apologry  to 
a  Vermont  news  photofn:^pher 
who  allefred  that  the  President’s 
brother  damaged  his  camera 
and  ruined  a  roll  of  film  Feb. 
23,  a  si>i>kesman  in  Washington 
said  Feb.  27. 

The  spokesman  added  that 
the  demand  for  an  apology  was 
“obviously  a  political  stunt”  and 
there  would  be  no  further  com¬ 
ment  from  the  Senator’s  office. 

The  reply  was  to  a  letter  sent 
Sen.  Kenney  by  F.  Ray  Keyset- 
Jr.,  a  former  Republican  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Vermont,  representing 
Philip  N.  Lawson,  21,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Vermont  Sunday 
News. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  the  incident 
occurred  outside  a  skiing  lodge 
at  Stowe,  about  5  P.M.,  Feb.  23. 
He  was  assigned  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Attorney  General  and 
Mrs.  Roltert  F.  Kennedy  and 
their  children,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
McNamara,  wife  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  he  took  a 
flash  picture  after  a  Montpelier 
photographer  had  snapped  the 
Senator  without  using  a  flash. 
He  said  Sen.  Kennedy  was  still 
wearing  ski  togs. 

Sen.  Kennedy  apparently  was 
unaware  of  the  first  picture  but 
obserred  Mr.  Lawson’s  flash. 
.According  to  the  photographer, 
Sen.  Kennedy  grabbed  his  cam¬ 
era,  ripping  a  seam  on  the 
leather  case  and  bending  the 
flash  attachment,  then  exposed 
the  film  to  light.  Mr.  Lawson 
said  Sen.  Kennedy  then  handed 
the  camera  back  to  him. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Senator 
later  quoted  him  as  saying,  “the 
story  is  ridiculous.  It  has  been 
distorted.”  The  spokesman  add¬ 
ed  that  Sen.  Kennedy  had  posed 
for  photographers  and  that 
when  the  Senator  asked  Mr. 
Lawson  not  to  use  the  film  the 
photographer  “was  very  coop¬ 
erative  and  handed  over  the 
film.” 

A  spokesman  at  the  lodge  said 
Sen.  Kennedy  regretted  the  in¬ 
cident.  He  would  be  happy  to 
pose  for  pictures  on  the  ski 
slopes  but  did  not  want  any 
pictures  taken  while  he  was 
dressed  in  after-ski  clothes. 

‘Naked  .4rrogance’ 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Sunday  News  and  several 
other  New  England  papers,  said 

editor  8c  publisher  I 


ASIA  TRAVELERS — Three  Los  Angeles  Times  executives  board  jet  for 
22-day  study  of  Southeast  Asia:  From  left,  Nick  B.  Williams,  editor; 
James  Bassett,  director,  editorial  pages,  and  Otis  Chandler,  publisher. 


the  incident  illustrated  the 
“naked  arrogance  of  the  Ken- 
nedys.” 

Numerous  witnesses  con¬ 
firmed  Mr.  Lawson’s  account  of 
what  hapjrened  as  “completely 
accurate,”  he  .said. 

Mr.  Loeb  said  his  attorney 
would  formally  request  an  apol¬ 
ogy  from  Sen.  Kennedy  and 
would  ask  the  Senator  to  make 
restitution  for  damages  to  the 


Press  and  Guests 
Mingle  After  All 
At  White  House 

Washi.ngton 

“I  have  a  surprise  for  you 
later,”  Pierre  Salinger  smilingly 
told  reporters  arriving  at  the 
White  House  on  the  evening  of 
the  Diplomatic  Reception  Feb. 
21. 

The  “surprise”  came  in  the 
reversal  of  an  announced  (by 
Pamela  Turnure,  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  President’s  wife) 
ban  on  news  people  mingling 
with  the  guests. 

Miss  Turnure’s  notice  that  a 
pool  of  reporters  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  only  to  watch  the  arriyal 
of  guests  went  by  the  boards 
after  protestations  from  several 
quarters. 

A  Connecticut  Republican  con¬ 
gressman,  Abner  W.  Sibal,  de¬ 
nounced  the  regulation  as  “a 
case  of  mistaken  identity.”  The 
Kennedy’s,  he  said,  are  not  the 
owners  of  the  White  House; 
they  just  have  a  four-year  lease. 
The  people,  he  added,  have  a 
full  right  to  know  who  is  being 
wined  and  dined  there. 
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“This  is  1600  Penn.sylvania 
Avenue,  not  Buckingham  Pal¬ 
ace,”  said  Mr.  Sibal. 

Mr.  Salinger,  the  White  House 
press  secretary,  displayed  un¬ 
easiness  over  Miss  Turnurc’s 
announcement  and  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  newsmen  that  it  was 
essentially  the  policy  followed 
by  tbe  Eisenhowers. 

Before  the  guests  arrived. 
Miss  Tumure  took  the  reporters 
into  the  state  dining  room  to  see 
the  buffet  table,  then  lined  them 
up  in  the  entrance  corridor  to 
witness  the  entrance  of  the  Ken- 
nedys.  After  that  formality, 
they  were  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  guests. 

“The  only  thing  we  ask,”  Miss 
Tumure  said,  “is  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  get  a 
chance  to  mingle,  too.” 

• 

Teacher,  Stiiilent 
Study  Gov’t  News 

Milwaukee 

A  Marquette  University  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  and  one  of  his 
.senior  students  w-ill  spend  eight 
weeks  next  summer  studying 
the  problem  of  “the  govern¬ 
ment’s  right  to  control  the 
flow  of  information  versus  the 
citizen’s  right  to  know.” 

Lucas  Staudacher,  associate 
professor  of  journalism,  and 
I)avid  Garino,  from  Clinton, 
Ind.,  will  begin  work  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  June  1,  under  the  Andrew 
Hamilton  Award  of  $1,000  each. 

Mr.  Staudacher  said  the  study 
will  consist  primarily  of  re¬ 
search  and  correlation  of  data, 
broken  by  lengthy  discussions 
between  the  student  and  in¬ 
structor  as  the  work  progresses. 

There  is  no  immediate  plan 
for  a  publication  or  report  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  project. 


Carter  Sees 
Victory  for 
Dissenters 


Denver 

The  struggle  for  fi-ee  expres¬ 
sion  is  “a  more  potent  issue”  in 
the  South  than  desegregation, 
editor  Hodding  Carter  told  Colo¬ 
rado  newspapermen  here  last 
week. 

He  spoke  at  the  dinner  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  attended  by 
publishers  from  the  Colorado 
Press  Association  convention. 

.Mr.  Carter,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  said  “the 
organized  force  of  evil”  has 
attempted  to  silence  him  and 
other  Mississippi  newspapermen 
who  have  the  courage  to  express 
dissenting  views. 

He  has  been  burned  several 
times  in  effigy;  thugs  have 
burned  a  fiery  cross  on  his  lawn ; 
he  has  receiv^  numerous  threats 
on  his  life;  his  family  has  been 
subjected  to  repeated  telephoned 
obscenities;  and  a  boycott  drive 
was  started,  with  “teams”  of 
segregationists  calling  adver¬ 
tisers  to  warn  them  against 
dealing  with  his  newspaper. 

“It’s  a  frightening  thing  to 
have  happen  to  you,”  he  said. 
“It’s  an  organized  effort  to 
destroy  you — an  organized  effort 
to  deny  to  a  minority  the  right 
to  differ.” 

The  tide  is  turning,  however, 
Mr.  Carter  said.  And  a  handful 
of  Mississippi  editors  that  has 
defied  the  White  Citizens  Coun¬ 
cil  may  come  out  on  top.  “The 
Councils  are  still  there,”  he  said, 
“but  so  are  we.” 

In  a  general  excellence  contest 
of  the  Colorado  Association,  the 
Paqosa  Springs  Sun,  published 
by  Glen  Edmonds,  won  for 
weeklies  with  circulation  less 
than  1,100.  The  Jefferson  Sen¬ 
tinel  was  the  winner  for  weeklies 
with  circulation  over  1,100.  It  is 
edited  by  Dick  Hilker,  former 
Denver  Post  sports  writer. 

For  dailies  with  circulation 
with  less  than  4,000  the  Salida 
Mountain  Mail  (George  Oyler) 
won  first  prize.  The  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  Daily  Sentinel  (Preston 
Walker)  won  the  award  for 
dailies  with  circulation  over 
4,000. 

Robert  Grant,  Grand  Junction 
Sentinel,  and  Robert  Talkin, 
(Denver)  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  won  the  photo  prizes. 

George  E.  Oyler,  Salida  Moun¬ 
tain  Mail,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association.  Joe  Payton 
of  the  Westcliffe  (Colo.)  Wet 
Mountain  Tribune  was  named 
vicepresident. 


Papers  Need  to  Examine 
Baseball  Coverage  Expense 

Survey  Among  Clubs  Shows  Up  ‘‘'"a 

.  _  _  _  let  the  club  pick  up  the  tab. 

Arrangement  on  travel  labs  The  Houston  papers,  Post, 

^  Press  and  Chronicle,  paid  their 

By  Oliver  E.  Kuechle  writers’  expenses  except  for 

Sports  Editor,  Milwaukee  Journal  transportation  on  club  chartered 

flights.  The  writers  traveled  on 


for  everything,  which  included 
transportation  and  $25  per  diem 
for  one  man.  Area  papers,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  pay  their  own  way 
if  they  sent  men.  At  a  cham¬ 
pionship  play-off  12  or  15  years 
ago,  at  which  the  free  list  was 
suspended  as  it  always  is,  the 
Rams  had  to  buy  $6,000  worth 
of  tickets  to  satisfy  newspaper 
requests  for  passes. 

The  San  Francisco  club  car¬ 
ried  five  papers:  Chronicle, 
Examiner,  Xcu's  Call-Bulletin, 
Oakland  Tribune  and  San  Jose 
Mercury. 

No  Small  Tub 


A  newspaper  to  exercise  the 
force  it  can  for  conununity 
good  and  to  be  able  to  present 
and  interpret  the  day’s  news 
fairly  and  imijersonally  must 
be  free  and  unbeholden  above 
all.  It  cannot  accept*  favors  or 
bestow  them — and  “f.ivors”  may 
cover  a  wide  rang<i.  Thus  a 
month  or  so  ago,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  decided  not  to 
permit  its  baseball  writer,  Bob 
Stevens,  to  act  as  official  scorer 
for  the  National  league. 
(Scorers  get  $25  a  game  from 
the  league).  Scott  Newhall, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  felt  complete  objectivity  in 
reporting  might  be  lost  if  this 
be  pemiitted  to  continue. 

The  Journal  Company  con¬ 
curred  in  this  the  other  day.  It 
decided  not  to  permit  its  base¬ 
ball  w'riters,  Bob  Wolf  of  the 
Journal  and  Red  Thisted  of  the 
Sentinel,  to  act  as  scorers.  It 
was  a  decision  reached  solely 
on  principle. 

There  are  suggestions  now 
that  other  pai>ers  may  review 
their  owm  positions  in  this  and 
that  baseball  may  do  what  has 
often  been  suggested :  Add  a 
fifth  man  to  each  umpiring  staff 
as  official  scorer  or  appoint  an 
official  scorer  in  each  city. 

Traveling  Expf‘n!>e^ 

As  newspapers  look  at  them¬ 
selves  in  this  matter,  they  may 
also  take  a  look  at  themselves  in 
the  matter  of  writers’  traveling 
expenses  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  i>ermit  professional 
baseball  or  football  clubs  to  pick 
up.  (The  Journal  has  never 
accepted  this  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Brewers.) 

Newspapers  want  objectivity 
and  impartiality  in  reporting 
and  get  it,  although  there  is  the 
instance  in  which  one  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  paper,  having  accepted 
expenses,  was  asked  by  the 
Forty  Niners’  football  club  for 
the  right  to  designate  the  man 
to  do  the  writing.  The  request 
w'as  naturally  refused. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a 
w'riter  whose  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  club  is  not  objective.  In 


!)99  out  of  1,000  cases  he  is.  He 
is  true  to  his  craft.  Yet  it  is  an 
inconsistent  position  news¬ 
papers  which  accept  expenses 
hold.  They  want  to  be  beholden 
to  no  one,  want  complete  free¬ 
dom,  want  a  position  to  present 
and  interpret  news  fairly  and 
impartially,  yet  they  let  the 
very  people  they  write  about 
pick  up  the  tab. 

Surprising  List 

A  recent  .survey  of  clubs 
revealed  a  rather  surprising 
list  of  newspapers  which  still 
accept  expenses — and  they  are 
not  exactly  small  ones.  It  costs 
the  Journal  between  $6,000  and 
$6,500  to  send  a  man  with  the 
Braves  through  the  long  base¬ 
ball  season  and  between  $1,500 
and  $2,000  to  send  one  with  the 
Green  Bay  Packers  in  the 
shorter  football  .season. 

The  sur\’ey  revealed  club  pay¬ 
ments  last  season  that  ranged 
from  transportation  alone  to 
payments  that  included  hotel, 
meals,  incidentals  and  even 
spending  money. 

(The  surv'ey  was  made  by  two 
members  of  the  Journal  staff 
and  the  sports  editor  who  called, 
not  the  papers,  but  the  clubs — 
football  and  baseball  both.  “It 
was  my  feeling,  in  ordering  it 
this  way,  that  papers  might  be  a 
little  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
matter  where  clubs  would  not,” 
Mr.  Kuechle  told  E&P.) 

In  three  cities  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  league  (baseball),  Pittsburgh, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
the  baseball  club  picked  up  all 
of  the  ^^Titers’  expenses.  In 
Pittsburgh,  the  papers  are  the 
Press  and  Post  Gazette;  in  Los 
Angeles  the  Times,  Herald- 
Examiner  and  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent;  and  in  San  Francisco 
the  Chronicle,  Examiner,  News 
Call-Bulletin  and  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
only  recently  changed  its  policy 
as  regards  the  Dodgers  and  will 
pick  up  the  tab  itself  this  sea¬ 
son.  It  will  probably  do  the 
same  as  regards  the  Angels 
and  Rams. 

The  Bulletin  in  Philadelphia 


the  charter.  The  papers  were 
not  bille<l  for  their  prorated 
share. 

In  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  New  York  and  Milwaukee, 
all  of  the  papers  paid  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  writers. 

In  the  American  league,  the 
Los  Angeles  papers  again  let 
the  baseball  club  pick  up  the 
tab.  Baltimore  and  Boston 
papers  paid  their  reporters’ 
expenses  except  in  the  case  of 
charter  flights.  They  accepted 
this  transportation. 

All  other  papers  in  American 
league  cities,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  and  Washingd^on, 
paid  their  own  way. 

Variety  of  Arrangements 

A  v'ariety  of  arrangements 
existed  in  National  leag^ue  foot¬ 
ball.  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Cleveland  papers 
l)aid  all  of  their  writers’  ex¬ 
penses  —  insisted  that  this  be 
so  even  down  to  billing  on  a 
prorated  basis  on  charter  flights. 

The  Dallas  papers  let  the 
football  club  pay  for  everj’thing 
and  sometimes  sent  two  men. 
The  News  accepted  transporta¬ 
tion  and  $25  a  day  per  ^vriter. 
The  Herald  accepted  transpor¬ 
tation,  meals  and  hotel. 

Los  Angeles  papers,  as  in 
baseball,  were  on  the  club’s  cuff 

For  Dignity"* a  Sake! 

Bob  Dunbar,  writing  in  the 
Boston  Herald,  says: 

As  for  the  report  that  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America  instigated  the  move  to 
have  the  names  of  official  scorers 
announced,  along  with  umpires 
and  players,  before  the  game, 
it’s  our  impression  that  the 
Baseball  Players  Association 
started  this  move  at  its  winter 
meetings  in  New  York.  ...  In 
fact.  Bob  Turley  was  asked  by 
a  scribe  how  this  new  setup 
came  about  and  Bob  answered, 
“It  gives  your  work  more  dig¬ 
nity”  To  which  the  inquiring 
newsman  replied,  “Who’s  ask¬ 
ing  for  more  dignity?” 


New  York,  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Detroit 
and  Baltimore  i)apers  had  vari¬ 
ous  arrangements. 

As  many  as  13  writers 
travelled  with  the  New  York 
Giants  to  some  games.  Only  the 
News,  Herald  Tribune,  Times 
and  Newsday  paid  their  own 
way.  The  others,  including  two 
from  New'ark,  three  from  Long 
Island  and  one  from  West¬ 
chester  county  accepted  the 
club’s  gratuity. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer 
and  Bulletin  paid  their  writers’ 
expenses  but  the  News,  as  in 
baseball,  let  the  club  pick  up  the 
tab.  In  Detroit,  the  News  last 
.season  for  the  first  time  asked 
to  be  billed  for  charter  flights.  It 
always  did  pay  other  expenses. 
The  Free  Press  accepted  charter 
flight  transportation. 

The  Press  and  Post  Gazette 
in  Pittsburgh  accepted  trans¬ 
portation  but  paid  their  own 
hotel  and  meal  expenses. 

The  Post  and  Star  in  Wash¬ 
ington  paid  all  of  their  expenses 
but  the  News  accepted  full  ex¬ 
penses  for  one  man. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Sun  was 
billed  for  all  expenses  —  in¬ 
sisted  on  this.  The  News-Post 
accepted  expenses,  sometimes 
for  two  men. 

Pro  basketball  and  pro 
hockey  have  few  writers  travel¬ 
ling  with  teams  and  when  they 
do,  it  is  generally  on  short  trips 
or  to  play-off  or  all  star  games. 
The  pattern  is  generally  the  one 
followed  in  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball. 

As  newspapers  begin  to  look 
at  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
letting  their  baseball  writers 
receive  an  extra  $25  a  day  for 
scoring,  they  can  also  look  at 
themselves  in  this  matter  of 
expenses  on  road  trips. 

Scott  Newhall  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  put  it  like 
this:  “It  is  rather  inconsistent 
isn’t  it?” 


What  Others  Say 
On  the  Subject 
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Writers  Make  the  Best 
Scorers  and  Earn  Pay 

Hy  ('haunrey  Durden, 

Sports  Editor,  Kichmond  Timrs-Dispatch 


The  officials  of  all  baseball 
leagues,  major  and  minor,  are 
of  the  belief  that  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  men  to  score  baseball  games 
are  the  baseball  writers  who 
cover  the  games.  And,  because 
complicated  and  time-consuming 
scoring  sheets  must  be  made 
out  after  each  game  by  the 
official  scorer  and  mailed  to  the 
league’s  official  statisticians, 
those  league  officials  deem  it 
meet  and  proper  to  recompense 
the  official  scorers  for  their 
work.  \  major  league  official 
scorer  is  paid  $25  a  game. 

Far  lie  it  from  us  to  question 
policies  arrived  at  by  manage¬ 
ment  of  metropolitan  papers, 
but  .  .  . 

Eveiy  baseball  writer, 
whether  he  be  the  official  scorer 
or  not,  scores  every  game  he 
covers.  The  baseball  writer’s 
score  book  is  as  much  a  part  of 
his  equipment  as  his  typewriter. 
The  score  book  serves  as  his 
game  notes  for  his  game  story, 
and  a  hit  record  book.  He  can, 
and  frequently  does,  use  it  for 
reference  work. 

Scoring  is  automatic  for  a 
baseball  writer.  But  occasionally 
there  is  a  questionable  play  to 
be  ruled  on.  So  there  has  to  be 
an  official  scorer.  And  as  prexy 
Warren  Giles  of  the  National 
League  says,  the  regular  base¬ 
ball  writers  make  the  best  offi¬ 
cial  scorers.  Moreover,  the  offi¬ 
cial  scorer  eains  his  pay  for 
statistical  work  done,  for  the 
most  or  even  whole  part,  on  his 
own  time. 

Time  was  when  “home  team” 
scoring  was  not  unusual,  but 
scoring  has  kept  pace  with 
reporting  in  growing  objec¬ 
tivity.  Now  home  players  object 
to  the  official  scoring  on  hairline 
hit-or-error  decisions  as  fre¬ 
quently  (which  actually  is  in¬ 
frequently)  as  to  visiting 
players. 

The  Good  Old  Days 

A  grounder,  though  the  ball 
carry  a  tail  of  fire,  which  goes 
through  or  off  the  glove  of  an 
infielder,  is,  in  the  pitcher’s 
opinion,  an  error.  ’The  hitter  of 
course  is  sure  it  is  a  base  hit. 
The  same  thing  goes  for  a  hard 
hit  drive  that  an  outfielder  gets 
his  glove  on  but  cannot  hold.  So 
the  official  scorer  is  oft  caught 
twixt  the  pitcher’s  and  hitter’s 
ire. 

But  most  of  today’s  players, 
when  feeling  they  have  been 
robbed  by  the  official  scorer,  are 
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content  with  making  a  slighting 
remark  about  the  scorers  judg¬ 
ment  or  eyes  .  .  . 

It  wasn’t  always  so. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a 
first  baseman,  name  of  Roy 
Hord,  playing  for  the  Piedmont 
League  Charlotte  club.  Hord 
who  wasn’t  a  bad  hitter,  came 
on  one  of  those  slumps  from  the 
fell  clutch  of  which  he  could  not 
extricate  himself.  Hord  could 
not,  as  the  players  say,  buy  a 
hit. 

Finally,  in  Asheville,  Hord  hit 
a  “shot”  between  the  first  and 
.second  basemen.  The  latter, 
moving  swiftly  to  his  left, 
knocked  down  the  ball,  recovered 
it  and  missed  getting  Hord  by 
a  step  at  first  base.  The  play 
was  scored  as  an  error  by  the 
Asheville  official  .scorer  and  so 
recorded  on  the  scoreboard. 
Whereupon,  the  outraged  Hord 
took  off  for  and  jumped  into  the 
stands,  continuing  to  the  press 


box  where  he  planted  his  over¬ 
large  and  clenched  fist  on  the 
official  scorer’s  jaw. 

Hord  drew  either  a  30-  or  a 
60-day  suspension,  we  forget 
which. 

An  official  scorer’s  life  nowa- 
.seasons  is  less  hazardous  than 
in  the  .so-called  good  old  days. 
And  San  Francisco  and  Milwau¬ 
kee  newspaper  executives  have 
started  what  may  become  a 
trend  to  removing  all  remaining 
risks  for  their  baseball  writers. 
Except,  of  course,  the  cardiac 
risk  of  climbing  with  typewriter 
to  press  boxes. 

• 

Zanesville  Publisher 
Sells  Ann  Arbnr  Station 

Washington 

Zanesville  Publishing  Co.  has 
asked  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  approve  the 
sale  of  WHRV  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich,  to  Radio  Ann  Arbor 
(P’rank  H.  Babcock).  The  price 
was  given  as  $295,000. 

The  Zanesville  firm  publishes 
the  Zanesville  (O.)  Times- 
liecorder  and  Signal  and  con¬ 
trols  radio  and  television 
stations  in  Zanesville  and 
Parkersburg,  \\\  Va.  Hamilton- 
Landis  &  Associates  was  the 
broker  in  the  WHRV  sale. 


No  Conflict  of  Interest 
In  Scoring,  Editors  Say 


St.  Iaihis 

Most  newspapers  concerned 
are  in  agreement  that  no  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  exists  in  allow¬ 
ing  sports  writers  who  cover 
baseball  to  be  official  scorers 
for  the  American  and  National 
Leagues. 

The  Sporting  News  conducted 
a  telegraph  poll  of  editors  in 
every  major  league  city,  follow¬ 
ing  action  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Sentinel  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  in 
refusing  to  allow  their  writers 
to  keep  score. 

Most  editors  held  to  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  pos- 
.sibility  of  conflict  of  interest,  as 
voiced  by  Lindsay  Hoben,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  Company,  and  Scott  New- 
hall,  executive  editor  of  the 
Chronicle. 

Luke  Carroll,  managing  editor 
of  Chicago’s  American,  offered 
a  proposal,  along  with  his  agree¬ 
ment.  He  said  the  major  leagues 
should  name  a  full-time  corps  of 
official  scorers  in  the  same 
manner  that  umpires  are 
appointed.  They  would  travel 
from  city  to  city,  being  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  retired  players 
or  from  any  other  source, 
including  retired  writers.  Or, 
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Mr.  Carroll  suggested,  umpires 
now  assigned  to  games  could 
assume  the  responsibility  of  call¬ 
ing  a  hit  or  an  error,  signaling 
just  as  they  do  now  for  balls 
and  strikes. 

Victor  O.  Jones,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  said: 

“Because  it’s  important  for 
newspapers  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  evil,  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  ask  our  baseball  reporters 
to  give  up  their  official  scoring 
now  that  the  question  has  been 
raised.” 

A1  Friendly,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  took  a 
different  approach  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“For  .some  time,”  he  said,  “we 
have  thought  it  awkward  to  have 
a  baseball  reporter  paid  by  the 
American  League  for  service  as 
official  scorer.  Accordingly,  after 
the  1962  season,  we  decided  to 
end  the  practice.  We  are  offering 
the  league  the  services  of  our 
baseball  reporter  as  official 
scorer  for  a  fair  share  of  the 
home  games,  but  on  an  unpaid 
basis.” 

Charles  E.  Pierson,  executive 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  branded  the  conflict 
of  interest  charge  “absurd.” 


L.  I.  Weeklies 
Sold  to  Mason 
And  Benziger 

Glen  Co\'e,  L.  I. 

Griscom  Publications  Inc., 
publisher  of  a  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  on  Long  Island,  was 
purchased  last  week  by  Grey 
Mason  and  Peter  Benziger. 

The  company,  owned  for  the 
l)ast  30  years  by  Bronson  W. 
Griscom,  publishes  Community, 
a  monthly  magazine,  and  the 
following  newspapers:  Great 
Neck  Record,  Port  Washington 
News,  Manhasset  Press,  Roslyn 
News,  Glen  Cove  Record-Pilot 
and  Levittoum  Tribune. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  was  named 
president  and  executive  editor  of 
Griscom  Publications,  has  been 
with  the  company  for  28  years. 

Mr.  Benziger,  named  pub¬ 
lisher,  had  been  president  for 
the  past  seven  years  of  Ridder- 
Johns  Inc.,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  which  was  absorbed  by 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  (E&P,  Dec.  15,  ’62, 
page  54). 

Mr.  Benziger  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1945  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald.  He  later  served 
as  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  from 
1949  until  joining  Ridder-Johns 
Inc. 

Mr.  Mason’s  father,  the  late 
Julian  S.  Mason,  was  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Roslyn  News,  established 
in  1878,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Griscom  group.  The  Levittown 
Tribune,  founded  in  1947,  is  the 
youngest. 

• 

‘For  Perfect  Image* 

Los  Angeles 

Agness  Underwood,  city  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  and  Wanda  Phillips, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  were  honored  by 
the  Faculty  Women’s  Club  of 
Los  Angeles  City  College  as 
women  who  have  done  much  to 
improve  “Our  Public  and  Priv¬ 
ate  Image.”  The  certificates  were 
accompanied  by  a  mirror,  “for 
the  perfect  image”  she  has 
created  in  the  community. 

• 

Diamond  Edition 

Whittier,  Calif. 

A  five-section  64-page  special 
edition  commemorating  the  dia¬ 
mond  jubilee  of  the  City  of 
Whittier,  founded  in  1877,  was 
published  by  the  Whittier  News, 
with  100,000  copies. 
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Everybody  in 
ad  business 
had  better 
be  ^creative' 


Richard  J.  Farricker,  six-four 
and  forty-six,  is  another  mail 
room  graduate  who  has  made  it 
big  in  the  advertising  agency 
business. 

Farricker,  recently  named 
president  of  Geyer,  Morey,  Bal¬ 
lard,  Inc.,  following  the  death  of 
Sam  Ballard,  came  up  through 
the  creative  route  with  a  lot  of 
account  supeiwision  and  man¬ 
agement  work  thrown  in.  He 
joined  Geyer  in  January,  1960, 
as  executive  vicepresident  after 
extensive  experience  on  major 
accounts  with  seveial  other 
agencies.  His  mail  room  bit  was 
done  in  1938  at  Newell-Emmett, 
now  Cunningham  &  Walsh. 

Farricker,  a  mo<lest  man  in 
the  way  that  only  competent  big 
men  can  be,  is  not  modest  about 
the  accomplishments  of  the 
agency  he  now  heads.  We  got 
around  to  some  of  those  accomp¬ 
lishments  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  that  touched  on 
several  subjects,  leaning  heavily 
toward  the  creative  side. 

High  un  rite^^ 

For  one  thing,  he’s  very  high 
on  the  current  crop  of  adver¬ 
tising  writers.  “Today’s  writers 
are  much  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  products  and  the  com¬ 
panies  they  work  for  than  they 
were,  say  20  years  ago,’’  he 
said.  “Now,  a  good  writer  can 
quote  you  Nielsen  market  fig¬ 
ures,  knows  about  store  checks, 
prices  and  w'hat  have  you. 

“Today’s  auto  writers  (GMB 
handles  American  Motors)  may 
not  be  writing  ‘Somewhere  West 
of  Laramie’ — I  don’t  say  that 
in  a  critical  sense — but  they  are 
aware  of  the  mechanical  aspects 
of  the  car,  they  are  up  on  the 
competition,  on  the  marketing 
problems,  on  public  likes  and 
dislikes.  The  same  goes  for  those 
writing  (Sinclair)  oil  copy. 
These  writers  are  equally  as 
creative  as  those  ^n  the  past, 
but  they  have  a  more  solid 
background.” 

Kescarch  SliinulaU‘» 

What  about  the  school  of 
thought  that  says  research  stul¬ 
tifies  creative  inspiration?  “I 
feel  just  the  opposite,”  Far¬ 
ricker  said.  “The  more  research 


available,  the  more  helpful  and 
stimulating  it  can  l)e.” 

Farricker  gave  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  use  made  of 
studies  by  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter’s 
Institute  for  Motivational  Re¬ 
search.  “When  we  have  a  new 
product  to  introduce,  or  a  new 
prospect,  we’ll  quite  often  get 
the  Dichter  organization  to  do  a 
job  for  us,”  he  said.  “We  bring 
him  in  more  for  our  creative 
people  than  for  the  management 
or  research  people.  Dichter’s 
findings  stimulate  thought. 
They  get  discussions  and  argu¬ 
ments  going  between  the  crea¬ 
tive  people  and  bring  up  areas 
of  consideration  that  might  not 
have  come  up  otherwise.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
creative  agencies  that  have 
gotten  such  wide  publicity  the 
last  several  years,  Farricker 
had  .several  thoughts,  .summed 
up  largely  by  the  statement 
that  “every  agency  damn  well 
better  have  a  strong  creative 
set-up  at  the  core  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Farricker  said  he  considers 
himself  an  advertising  man  and 
anybody  who  thinks  of  himself 
as  an  advertising  man  had 
better  think  creatively.  “I  think 
it’s  ridiculous  that  some  agen¬ 
cies  are  called  ‘creative,’  which 
in  a  sense  .says  they’re  more 
creativ'e  than  others,”  he  said. 
“Admittedly,  there  are  levels  of 
creativity,  but  every'  agency 
worth  its  salt  is  creative.  I  give 
credit  to  the  ‘creative’  agen¬ 
cies.  They  got  the  label  from  the 
type  of  work  they  do  and  they’v'e 
earned  it.  But  I  wouldn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  we’v'e  done  as  crea¬ 
tive  a  job  for  our  clients  as  any 
other  agency  has  done  for  its 
clients,  and  then  some.” 

.\id€‘d  Kaiiibler's  .Success 

He  then  proceeded  to  tick  off 
a  few  examples.  The  success  of 
American  Motors,  he  said,  has 
been  called  by  some  experts  as 
one  of  the  10  most  outstanding 
market  successes  of  the  last  10 
years.  “Granted,  it  took  the 
foresight  and  planning  and 
investment  and  brains  of  a  good 
management  to  stay  with  the 
compact  concept,”  he  said,  “but 
I  don’t  think  w'e’d  have  to  blush 


too  much  if  we  said  we  con¬ 
tributed  quite  a  lot  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  compact  with  our 
adv'ertising.” 

Farricker  also  pointed  to  the 
Irish  International  Airlines 
account,  “virtually  unknown  a 
few  years  ago,  now  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  all  the  trans- 
Atlantic  carriers.”  He  also 
mentioned  the  “new  look  in  rail¬ 
road  advertising”  which  they 
gave  to  Union  Pacific  and  the 
work  for  Lehn  &  Fink’s  Lysol 
and  Medi-Quik  products. 

“W^e’ve  knowingly  and  prop¬ 
erly  invested  far  more  in  our 
creative  department  than  in 
others,”  he  said.  “We’ve  staffed 
up  with  some  of  the  top  creative 
people  in  New  York,  both  cojiy 
and  art.” 

Farricker  move<l  from  the 
mail  room  to  “copywriter — I 
mean  to  the  copy  department — 
in  1939.”  At  that  time  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  had  just  gone  national  and 
Newell-Emmett  got  the  busi¬ 
ness.  “I  was  assigned  as  a 
super-super-j  un  ior  copy  w  r  i  ter 
on  the  account,  and  it  was  a 
good  one  to  work  for  because 
you  could  let  your  imagination 
run  w'ild,”  he  said.  “I  worked 
on  that  for  several  years  along 
with  Beech  Nut,  White  Rock, 
Loose-Wiles  and  others.  I  went 
into  the  Army  in  1942  as  a  priv¬ 
ate — I  was  drafted”  (with  a 
laugh)  “and  came  out  a  Cap¬ 
tain.”  When  he  got  back  with 
Newell-Emmett  he  worked  on 
the  Coast  Guard  account. 

Television  ‘Pioneer’ 

“In  1947,  television  was  just 
Ijeginning  to  make  noises  com¬ 
mercially  and  I  used  to  go  down 
to  the  Du  Mont  studios  in  the 
Wanamaker  building  three  or 
four  nights  a  week  to  find  out 
what  it  was  all  about.  I  had  a 
friend  there,  and,  since  there 
were  no  unions  at  that  time  in 
tv,  I  did  everything  from  push¬ 
ing  cameras  to  sweeping  up.  In 
1948  Texaco  put  Milton  Berle 
on  and  Kudner  asked  me  to 
write  the  commercials.  I  also  got 
involved  with  U.S.  Tobacco  and 
Buick.  Kudner  at  that  time 
became  the  leading  agency  in  tv 
programming,  so  my  nights  at 
Du  Mont  paid  off.  They  also  put 
together  the  Imogene  Coca — Sid 
Caesar  shows  for  Admiral.” 

Followed  several  years  of 
work  on  several  shows  and 
accounts  and  eventually  he 
became  head  of  Kudner’s  radio¬ 
tv  commercial  department.  “In 
1952  I  was  invited  to  be  an 
account  executive,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  know  whether  this  was  a 
reflection  on  my  creative  abili¬ 
ties,  but  I  was  put  on  U.S. 
Tobacco  and  National  Distillers. 
We  also  got  the  Republican 
National  Committee  for  the 
1952  Eisenhower  campaign,  and 
asked  BBDO,  which  had  done 


Richard  J.  Farricker 

some  of  this  work,  to  work  along 
with  us.” 

On  Selling  N’e\*spaper» 

In  January,  1953,  he  went  to 
Detroit  as  manager  of  the  office 
and  account  supervisor  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors.  In  July,  1955  he 
went  to  McCann- Erickson,  to 
handle  the  Chrysler  account, 
and  in  September  1956,  came 
back  to  New  York  for  McCann, 
continuing  on  Chrj-sler,  but  also 
supeiwising  New  Jersey  Stand¬ 
ard,  John  Hancock  and  the 
Savings  &  Loan  Foundation. 

Farricker  thinks  that  news¬ 
papers  should  tailor  their  sales 
pitches  more  than  they  do  to  the 
particular  product  they  are  go¬ 
ing  after,  rather  than  just  giv¬ 
ing  out  broad  figures  on  markets 
covered.  He  said  that  television 
salesmen  come  in  and  say  that 
this  day-time  program  will  .sell 
this  woman’s  product  for  you, 
or  this  evening  program  will 
reach  this  particular  market. 

“Of  course.  Rambler  is  the 
third  largest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  country,”  he  said, 
“and  that  should  be  answer 
enough  as  to  what  we  think  of 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
advertising.” 


•  at  that  time  Civilian  Service 
ling  agency  in  tv  Board  Appointed 
so  my  nights  at 

)ff.  They  also  put  Washington 

logene  Coca— Sid  President  Kennedy  has 

for  Admiral.”  appointed  a  Distinguishetl  Civil- 
■veral  years  o  f  ian  Service  Awards  Board  of 
nal  shows  and  five  members  to  honor  Ameri- 
eventually  he  cans  who  “contribute  to  national 
r  Kudner’s  radio-  security,  world  peace  or  to  cul- 
department.  “In  tural  or  other  significant  public 
nvited  to  be  an  or  private  endeavors.” 
ive,”  he  said.  “I  The  members  of  the  Ixiard 
ether  this  was  a  are:  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  news- 
ly  creative  abili-  paper  publisher ;  Mary' McGrory, 
as  put  on  U.S.  ITas/imp ton  Star  columnist;  for- 
ational  Distillers,  mer  Senator  Henry'  Cabot  Lodge, 
the  Republican  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
imittee  for  the  Goldberg,  and  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
er  campaign,  and  Bridge,  president  of  California 
which  had  done  Institute  of  Technology. 
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3  Ingredients  Made 
Savory  Agency  Mix 


Hy  Philip  N.  Srliuyler 

What  are  the  riprht  ingredi-  Today  top  creative  brain  of 
ents  for  a  savory  agency  mix?  the  agency,  succeeding  Mr.  Clif- 
Peter  Hilton,  president,  Kas-  ford,  belongs  to  Pierre  Garai. 
tor,  Hilton,  Chesley,  Clitford  &  He  was  most  recently  a  group 
Atherton,  Inc.,  New  York,  can  creative  head  for  Ogilvy,  Ben- 
tell  you.  The  firm’s  lengthy  name  son  &  Mather.  Before  that  he 
came  from  two  eminently  for-  had  established  a  name  for  him- 
tunate  agency  consolidations  self  with  Ted  Bates  &  Co. 
which  pioduced  these  three  in-  President  Hilton  said  this 
gredients:  week  that  the  first  year  of  the 

1)  Compatibility  of  princi-  merger  demonstrated  “explosive- 


which  pioduced  these  three  in-  President  Hilton  said  this 
gredients:  week  that  the  first  year  of  the 

1)  Compatibility  of  princi-  merger  demonstrated  “explosive- 
pals;  2)  No  conflict  in  accounts;  ly”  that  the  three  ingredients 
3)  The  talents  brought  together  were  present.  Business  almost 
comnlenient  one  another.  doubled.  Since  then  there  has 


Peter  Hilton 


John  '^riiees  Resigiit^ 

From  Herald  Tribune 

John  D.  Thees  has  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  His 
future  plans  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  advertising  directorship 
wilt  be  filled  by  Robert  H.  Lam- 
pert  who  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  May  of  1962  as  vice- 
president  —  advertising  sales. 
Mr.  l.ampert  had  previously 
lieen  executive  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager  of  Moloney,  Re¬ 
gan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 

Mr.  Thees  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  1945  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  and  was  appointed 
ad  director  in  1952. 

worked  up  to  copy  department 
and  left  to  become  assistant  ad- 


3)  The  talents  brought  together  were  present.  Business  almost  weekly  newsletter  to  some  1500  JertiVi-iV  manae^^^ 

complement  one  another.  doubled.  Since  then  there  has  ^  executives.  It  also  main-  tio^al  HoS^f  MaLeLen"  Co 

The  first  mix  of  these  three  been  a  steady  advance.  tains  a  patent  pool  of  close  to  Th^followimr  vear  he  wL"  iiro' 

took  place  live  years  ace  tK.S  1800  new  products  on  which  1“.'™ 


month.  In  March  1958  Hilton  & 
Riggio  very  comfortably  blend- 


.  *  Cl  mallard  ux  Xlic  ina- 

top  executives.  It  also  main-  tio^al  Hotel  Management  Co. 
tains  a  patent  pool  of  close  to  following  year  he  was  pro- 


1800  new  products  on  which  moted  to  advertising  manager, 
companies  seeking  growth  can,  responsible  for  investing  $500,- 


Most  recent  new  accounts  are  and  do,  draw.  Up  until  a  short  qaa  „  :  advertisimr 

ed  in  with  what  was  then  Kas-  Carte  Blanche,  Schine  Hotels,  while  ago,  through  the  Institute  Three  vear<?  later  he  heenme 
tor,  Farrell,  Chesley  &  Cliiford.  and  American  Home  Products,  and  the  agency,  Mr.  Hilton  associated  with  Maxon  Inc  *  re- 
The  “Farrell”  had  left  before  adding  about  $1,000,000  so  far  staged  a  new  products  seminar  raining  with  that  age’ncv  until 
t*;%’"?';ger- 'Yf®,  tr^  this  year.  There  was  a  net  $2,-  every  year  attended  by  more  1946  ^f^er  six  months  with 


of  Louis  Riggio,  who  had  b^  000,000  increase  in  1962  over  than  200  marketing  executives 

come,  and  still  is,  a  vice-presi-  1961.  This  year  President  Hilton  start^”  hi^owTr  a^encv 

dent  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast-  For  Schine  Hotels  an  inter-  sent  out  what  he  called  in  an  Pe^ej.  Hilton  Inc  He'  had  a 

‘"Th^^il^rh^rle,  Clifford  nro  newspaper  carnpaign  has  accompanying  letter  “the  brief-  product”  then  exceedingly 

The  late  Chailes  Clifford  pro-  been  prepared  for  the  Roney  est,  and  most  trenchant,  adver-  rfiffipult  to  introduce  He 

vided  the  new  combination  with  Plaza  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  The  tising  agency  presentation  you  starting  an  advertising  agency 

a  brilliant  creativ^  _  chief.  Wil-  270-line  all-type  _  ads  appear  are  ever  likely  to  see.”  without  a  simrle  account  on  the 


Donahue  &  Coe  in  1946-47,  he 


liam  Chesley  fitted  in  perfectly,  about  ttvice  a  week  in  a  list  of 


e  ever  imeiy  to  see.  without  a  single  account  on  the 

Under  the  agency  s  name  was  Hjg  ^^st  office  was  a  tele- 


and  still  does,  as  a  strong  newspapers  in  the  East  and  Mid-  a  graph  that  pictured  the  bill-  ,,hone  booth  in  Grand  Central 

ministrative  executive.  Then,  for  west.  ings  growth  in  millions  of  dol-  station  New  York  But  it  was  a 

supenising  client  relations,  “Why  apologize  for  luxury?”  lars.  The  line  started  at  $3  mil-  successful  launchinc  eventuallv 

there  were  two  top  men  in  Mr.  is  the  headline  of  one  of  these  lion  in  1945,  advanced  slowly  ipadinir  first  to  the  firm  of  Hil^ 

Ul'iriafJL  *S;Ae^d’'  but  well-raad  advertise-  but  steadily  to  $6.9  million  in  ton  &  Riggio,  and  in  1958  to  the 


Kahn,  chainnan  of  the  board,  ments.  Behind  the  clever  ap-  1958.  Then  shot  up  to  $19  mil- 

For  market  research  and  media  proach  is  President  Hilton  him-  lion  in  1962. 

there  was  Jack  Peters,  now  sec-  self.  Other  questions  headlined 

retaiy  of  the  corporation.  in  the  series  of  newspaper  ads  Explanation 

Within  a  year  the  final  name  are:  “Is  Miami  Beach’s  Roney  explanation  of  that  sharp 

of  the  agency  quintet — Ather-  Plaza  expensive?”  and  “Where  ciin^b  in  four  years  was  this 
ton — was  added  when  the  non-  Do  the  Right  People  Stay  in  sentence: 

conflicting  but  sizeable  accounts  Miami  Beach?”  “Sicmificantlv.  about  half  of 


of  Atherton  &  Currier  were 
added  and  J.  William  Atherton 
became  a  partner. 

Tripled  Hillings 


1958.  Then  shot  up  to  $19  mil-  successful  merger  that  has 

lion  in  1962.  ^be  right  ingredients,  three  in 

Explanation  number.  ^ 

In  explanation  of  that  sharp  Houston  Post  Starts 
climb  m  four  years  was  this  _  .  *  1  o 

one  sentence:  Lreative  Aci  Service 

“Significantly,  about  half  of  Houston 

Kastor  Hilton’s  growth  has  come  A  new  advertising  service. 


lami  tseacn .  “Significantly,  about  half  of  Houston 

Hotels  in  Blood  Kastor  Hilton’s  growth  has  come  A  new  advertising  service, 

from  existing  clients  notably  due  “Gordon  Neilson  Features,” 
Mr,  Hilton  has  hotels  in  his  to  successful  new  product  in-  now  appears  exclusively  in  the 
blood.  He  used  to  handle  the  troduction.”  "  "  ’’  r.  .. 


Houston 


same  Schine  Hotels  when  he  Mr.  Hilton  estimated  that  50  each  Sunday.  The  service  con- 
Out  of  this  happy  blend  has  was  president  of  Hilton  &  Rig-  new  products  account  for  this  sists  of  a  weekly  compilation  of 
come  one  long-named  growing  gio.  Earlier  he  directed  pub-  zooming  growth,  or  an  average  some  of  the  best  in  home  build- 
agency  that  in  five  years  has  licity  for  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  of  10  a  year  in  the  agency’s  five  ing,  building  products  and  serv- 
moie  than  tripled  the  separate  He  spent  1934  as  assistant  ad-  years  of  savory  blending.  ices  available  in  the  Houston 


billings  of  the  first  two.  In  vertising  manager  of  the  Na- 
March  1958  each  agency,  then  tional  Hotel  Management  Co. 


Since  he  was  graduated  from  market. 

Columbia  University  in  1931,  On  the  order  of  a  personal 


about  to  consolidate,  was  billing  Through  the  years  Pete  Hil-  Mr.  Hilton  has  done  some  fast  scrapbook,  featuring  original 
about  $6,000,000.  Today  KHCC-  ton  has  become  a  leading  au-  zooming  himself.  He  was  a  new  art,  hand  written  notes  and  Mr. 
&A  bills  about  $20,000,000.  thority  in  the  country  on  launch-  ad  agency  product  that  same  Neilson’s  personal  comments'. 

Seventy  percent  of  this  busi-  ing  new  products.  He  founded  year  as  office  boy  with  Lord  &  the  feature  is  limited  to  the 
ness  is  advertising  for  consumer  in  1954  and  still  runs,  the  New  Thomas,  now  Foote,  Cone  &  number  of  advertisers  Mr.  Neil- 
products;  20%  are  .service  firms;  Products  Institute  that  issues  a  Belding.  In  three  years  he  son  can  personally  service  and 


10%  are  industrial.  Currently  _ _ 

50%  of  the  total  billing  goes  ^ 

into  tv  and  radio;  30%  into  3 

newspapers;  and  the  balance  in-  s| 

to  magazines.  The  big  newspa-  |  AIWFR' 

per  account  today  is  Carter  * 

Products  that  schedules  small-  i::| 
space  in  a  lai-ge  list  of  news-  * 
papers  for  Colonaid.  '  ' 
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which  he  feels  will  be  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  program. 

Mr.  Neilson  was  formerly  an 
executive  officer  of  the  Houston 
Home  Builders  Association.  He 
resigned  to  go  into  business  for 
himself,  doing  public  relations 
and  advertising  in  the  building 
field. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


I  AD-lines 

1  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Candid  Comment 

When  the  president  <>f  a  cor¬ 
poration  spending  some  $4,000,- 
000  in  newspaper  space  says  he’s 
not  convinced  that  this  is  the  me¬ 
dium  to  use.  we’d  say  he’s  due 
for  a  call  by  a  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  Target  Account  team — 
l)efore  it’s  too  late. 

*  «  * 

Malcolm  MacIntyre,  president 
of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  one  of  four 
company  presidents  speaking  out 
on  advertising  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Business  Management  maga¬ 
zine.  thinks  Eastern’s  advertising 
has  improved  lately,  but  that  it’s 
“still  slightly  below  par.” 

His  major  problem,  be  said, 
is  to  get  new  customers,  not  just 
keep  the  ones  he  has. 

“In  the  airline  industry,  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  get  done  by  habit, 
like  advertising  in  newspapers. 
I’m  not  a  bit  convinced  this  is 
the  medium  to  use.” 

«  *  * 

How  do  company  presidents 
rate  their  own  advertising?  Gen¬ 
erally  below  par.  That  was  the 
consensus  of  the  four  company 
presidents  inter\’iewed  by  Busi¬ 
ness  Management. 

Of  the  four  presidents.  Robert 
Draper,  Schick.  Inc.,  Mr.  MacIn¬ 
tyre.  Herbert  Greenspon.  Naute<'. 
Inc.,  and  John  Villaume.  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  Schools, 
only  the  last,  Mr.  Villaume.  ad¬ 
mits  that  there’s  little  room  for 
improvement  in  his  advertising. 

That’s  because  ICS  advertis¬ 
ing.  directly  responsible  for  60G 
of  the  company’s  business,  is  pri¬ 
marily  mail  order  with  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  measurable  re¬ 
sponse.  Only  ads  that  pull  their 
own  weight  survive. 

«  «  « 

The  other  company  presidents 
have  some  sharp  comments  to 
make  on  the  state  of  their  own 
company’s  advertising;  comments 
that  make  one  speculate  on  the 
possibility  of  these  companies 
welcoming  presentations  by  other 
ad  agencies  for  their  accounts. 

Says  Schick’s  Draper:  “.A  year 
from  today  I  don’t  want  to  -see 
any  Schick  advertising  where  if 
you  take  the  name  Schick  off. 
it  can  be  Remington.  Norelco. 
Ronson  or  Sunbeam.” 

Nautec’s  Greenspon  has  three 
ad  agencies  servicing  his  three 
company  divisions.  He  rates  their 
advertising  as  very  poor,  medio¬ 
cre  and  outstanding.  “Too  many 
advertising  people  play  follow- 
the-leader,”  is  his  complaint. 

*  ♦  * 

A  word  to  the  wise  should  be 
sufficient. 
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Store  Sales’  Slide 
Shown  by  AANR  Unit 


A  graphic  .story  of  New  York 
department  store  losses  since  the 
newspaper  strike  began  on  Dec. 
8,  1962,  has  been  pieced  to¬ 
gether  by  the  research  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New'  A’ork  Chapter 
of  the  American  Association 
of  New'spaper  Representatives. 
John  B.  Mauro  of  The  Branham 


Company,  is  chairman. 

Shown  on  this  jjage  are  two 
charts  incorporating  the  perti¬ 
nent  week-by-week  department 
store  .sales  e.xperiences  of  sev¬ 
eral  groups  of  stores  in  the  New 
York-Northeastem  New  Jersey 
Standard  Metropolitan  Area. 
One  group,  the  stores  in  New 


York  City 
Newark 

Balance  ot  New  York  •  Northeastern 
New  Jersey  SMiA  -  Sew  York  City 
and  Newark  Excluded. 


DKI'XKTMENT  STORK  S\I,ES 

I .«»iiipari»oDs  ^  ith  Similar  Periods  of  Previous  lear 
Fi»r  Sipoifiraot  Pre  •  Strike  and  '•'Irikr  Periods. 
Source:  Federal  Reserve 


‘  *8.2 


-4,6 


Five  «eek 
Pre  •  Strike 
Peri<»d 


Newspape 


Two  lieek 
Pre  -  (Christmas 
Period 


♦21.5 


-1.8 

r  Strike 


Five  Week 
Post  •  r.bristnias 
Period 


CHART  B 


York  City  projjer,  lost  all  news- 
paper  advertising  promotional 
support.  The  other  group,  those 
in  the  metropolitan  area  outside 
of  New  York  City  and  Newark, 
was  still  able  to  make  full  use 
of  their  community  newsi)apers. 

Chart  A  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant.  It  levels  out  the  peaks 
and  valleys  w’hich  are  part  of 
normal  business.  The  two  five- 
week  periods  —  before  the  strike 
and  after  Christmas  —  reveal 
what  really  happens  when  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  use  newspapers, 
the  AANR  re.search  committee 
points  out. 

In  the  five- week  i)ost- Christ¬ 
mas  period  (Chart  B),  depart¬ 
ment  .store  sales  for  the  nation 
averaged  8.4%  ahead  of  last 
year.  Sales  in  Newark  averaged 
7.8%  ahead  while  those  for  the 
metropolitan  area  (excluding 
New  Y’ork  and  Newark)  were 
21.5%  ahead.  In  comparison, 
stores  in  New  A’ork  City  .showed 
an  average  loss  of  1.8%. 

“The  only  explanation  for  this 
is  the  loss  of  sales  normally 
stimulated  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,”  the  committee  con¬ 
cludes. 

Although  no  specific  data  are 
available,  heads  of  many  types 
of  businesses  such  as  apparel 
stores,  furniture  stores,  gift 
shops,  restaurants,  night  clubs, 
theaters  and  florists,  have  indi¬ 
cated  business  drop-offs,  some 
worse  than  the  department 
stores. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York  report¬ 
ed  that  during  the  week  ended 
Feb.  16,  Second  District  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  were  4%  higher 
than  in  the  comparable  week 
last  year.  Sales  for  the  year 
through  Feb.  16  continued  1% 
ahead  of  1962. 


/ 


-.i 

'A 

I 


Sales  in  the  New  A’ork-North- 
eastem  New  Jersey  area,  which 
were  somewhat  curtailed  by 
snow  last  year,  were  up  3%.  “In 
New  York  City,”  Federal  Re- 
serx’e  said,  “where  store  .sales 
are  apparently  .still  being  hard 
hit  by  the  lack  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  due  to  the  newspaper 
strike,  a  decline  of  7%  was 
reported  for  the  week.” 

For  the  year  to  date.  New 
York  City  sales  are  8%  below 
the  year-ago  period. 

Gains  were  recorded  in  all  the 
upstate  areas,  ranging  from  9% 
in  Buffalo  to  3%  in  both  Roches¬ 
ter  and  Syracuse. 

*  *  * 

NHIC  PLANS  SET 

This  year’s  plans  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Home  Improvement  Coun¬ 
cil  are  being  .supported  by  32 
associations,  Harold  Mattlin, 
president,  revealed  this  week. 

Mr.  Mattlin,  who  is  also  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Ander- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Publishers  Prudent 


Men,  Says  Crichton 


Me<lia  owners  have  good  busi¬ 
ness  reasons  for  allowing  com¬ 
missions  to  advertising  agencies, 
John  Crichton,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  reminded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  this  week. 

“The  agency  doesn’t  receive 
its  commission  until  it  has  sold 
the  advertising,  created  it,  put 
it  into  the  proper  mechanical 
form,  ordered  it  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  placed  the  ad  physically 
with  the  publisher  and  paid  for 
it,”  Mr.  Crichton  said  in  a  talk 
in  which  he  analyzed  the  out¬ 
look  for  agencies  in  1963. 


Emphasis  un  Kt'sults 


“The  publisher  is  a  prudent 
man.  He  puts  the  emphasis  of 
his  compensation  on  results,” 
Mr.  Crichton  went  on.  “By  and 
large  these  results  have  been 
gratifying  to  publishers.  Except 
for  the  depression,  advertising 
expenditures  have  been  rising 
steadily,  mirroring  the  boom  in 
disposable  income.” 

Mr.  Crichton  noted  that  most 


publishers  have  granted  a  cash 
discount,  advocated  by  the  4-A 
because  it  gives  the  client  a 
strong  incentive  to  pay  on  time 
so  that  the  discount  will  be 
pas.sed  along  to  him.  He  said 
that  agencies  like  it  because — 
where  an  account  is  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  discount  and 
paying  bills  promptly,  it  is  an 
alarm  signal  —  and  a  well-run 
agency  will  review  the  facts 
promptly. 

Mr.  Crichton  cited  examples 
of  how  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  beneficiaries  of 
this  concem. 

“In  the  last  12  years,”  he  said, 
“4-A  agencies  have  bought  for 
clients  $27  billion  in  advertising. 
On  this  gigantic  amount,  credit 
losses  ran  l/lOOth  of  1% — about 
$2,700,000.  But  media  losses  .  .  . 
ran  $450,000,  according  to  esti¬ 
mate.  Media  losses  were  1,600th 
of  1%.  because  4-A  agencies 
made  up  the  losses  to  media 
from  their  own  pockets.” 

He  added  that  credit  losses 
for  all  business  average  1/10  of 
1%,  even  in  good  years,  “and 


you  may  agree  that  publishers 
were  prudent  business  men  and 
knew  what  they  were  doing.  And 
you  may  agree  these  facts  have 
meaning  to  media  and  advertis¬ 
ers  alike.” 

In  analyzing  ad  agencies  in 
1963,  Mr.  Crichton  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  slides. 

One  slide  on  the  sources  of 
agency  compensation  showed  the 
average  is  65%  from  commis¬ 
sions;  35%  from  agency  charges 
to  clients  —  production,  talent, 
service  fees,  etc.  He  said  that 
this  basic  picture  is  unchanged 
over  the  last  seven  years  and 
that  commissions  have  been  as 
high  as  67%;  charges  33%. 


awarded  to  Gaynor  &  Ducas, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


Where  Money  Goes 


The  /  - 

Grand  Junction,  /  ®  ®  ^ 

Colorado  / 

Daily  Sentinel  / 

Announces...  T  ; 


«Just  what  is  the  space 

in  a  newspaper  worth?  At 

The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand  Junction, 

Colorado,  we  believe  it  is  worth  the  same  to 
national,  regional  or  local  retail  advertisers.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  local-to-national  rate 
differential  must  be  eliminated  on  newpapers 
and  we  are  doing  something  about  it . . . 

WE  HAVE  ELIMINATED  THE  DIFFERENTIAL. 


h  c  c  Q  a 

PHOTON 


•  Ruth  L.  Simonds  has  been 
appointed  media  manager  of  F. 
P.  Walther  Jr.  and  Associates, 
Boston.  Miss  Simonds  was  for¬ 
merly  media  director  for  the 
Boston  office  of  Doremus  Com¬ 
pany. 


•  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  this 
week  i)icked  up  the  Burma- 
Shave  and  Anderson,  Clayton  4 
Company,  foods  division,  ac¬ 
counts. 


Bill  Moore  Joing 
MMN  in  Detroit 


Examining  where  the  money 
goes  inside  a  typical  4-A  agency, 
Mr.  Crichton  said  that  payroll 
gets  70%,  of  which  creative  jjeo- 
ple  get  23%  and  client  contact 
gets  19%  and  new  business  4%. 
Media  and  research  get  7%, 
publicity  and  public  relations, 
2%,  accounting,  billing  and 
checking,  4%,  overhead  5%,  and 
executive  and  super\'ising,  6%. 

As  an  indication  that  agen¬ 
cies  are  changing  more  and  cli¬ 
ents  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
more  money  to  cover  additional 
services,  Mr.  Crichton  screened 
a  chart  showing  that  average 
agency  gross  income  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  billing  is  now  18.5%. 

“You  see  that  it  is  highest — 
20.2%  among  the  agencies  bill¬ 
ing  under  $1,000,000,  and  lowest 
among  agencies  billing  $40,000,- 
000  or  more,”  he  said. 


Detroit 

Appointment  of  William 
Francis  Moore  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  was  made  this 
week  by  Robert  K.  Hill,  vice- 
president  and  Detroit  manager. 

Mr.  Moore  has  held  a  similar 
post  with  Outdoor  Advertising 
Inc.,  here  for  the  past  year. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  with  OAI 
in  New  York.  At  one  time,  Mr. 
Moore  was  associated  with 
Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
Detroit,  as  account  executive. 
He  also  served  as  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Detroit  Frtt 
Press  and  was  in  the  national 
advertising  department  of  the 
Detroit  News. 


Embassy  Pics  Names 
Apfel  Ad  Director 


AGENCY  ROUNDUP 
•  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and 
Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
selected  to  service  the  account  of 
the  United  States  Army  Recruit¬ 
ing  Service  and  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve  and  ROTC  Affairs.  The 
new  contract  is  for  one  year. 


•  The  civilian  recruitment  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Air  Forces  Systems 
Command — Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  Joint  Professional 
Placement  Office  has  been 


Ed  Apfel,  who  has  been  di- 
i-ector  of  advertising  and  cre¬ 
ative  services  for  M-G-M  and 
Verve  Records  since  June,  1962, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
advertising  for  Etnbassy  Pic¬ 
tures,  effective  Maivh  1.  He 
will  supervise  creation  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  ad  campaigns 
on  all  forthcoming  Embassy 
Pictures  releases. 


Mr,  Apfel  entered  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  in  1955 
with  Donahue  &  Coe,  and  spent 
five  years  with  the  ad  agency 
in  a  variety  of  assigfnments  in¬ 
cluding  account  executive  and 
copywriter. 


photo-typesetting 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  RATE  CARDS,  CONTACT: 


WAITON  DIMINO,  Adv^rtisinf  Manager 
Th*  Doily  SmIiimI 

Oraod  Jooclioo,  Colo.  •  TWX  30S-242-431t 


COIOXADO  PRESS  SERVICE,  lac. 
1445  Ceort  Ploco,  Doovar  2,  Colorado 
PhoiM:  25S-I707 


THE  KATZ  ACENCY,  Inc. 
Now  York,  Chkoge,  Si.  Looio, 
Soo  Froocnco 


Pfeiffer  Heads  Up 
Marketing  at  Petry 

Chicago 

John  Pfeiffer,  foimierly  an  a^ 
count  executive  with  Moloney, 
Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Edward  Petry  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  radio-tv  station  rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  marketing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  central  division  here.  | 
Prior  to  joining  MR&S,  Mr.  ^ 
Pfeiffer  had  occupied  the  post 
of  sales  promotion  dirwtor  of  j 
the  Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier.  [ 
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The  second  greatest  market  in  Northern  Illinois:  Aurora/Elgin/Joliet 


Aurora,  Elgin  and  Joliet-with  a  combined  city  population  of  240,000  and  a  retail  trading  population  of  more 
than  709,000— make  up  the  second  greatest  market  in  Northern  Illinois.  Annual  retail  sales  now  exceed 
$1  billion.  Three  daily  newspapers-Aurora  Beacon-News,  Elgin  Courier-News  and  Joliet  Herald-News-boast 
83%  family  coverage  within  their  individual  city  zonds.  Buy  all  three  newspapers  and  save  9  cents  a  line. 


AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  /  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS  /  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


^  Meuispitpis 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois  — Springfield,  Illinois  — San  Diego,  California  — and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by 
the  Copley  Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  A  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Retail  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


sen  Corp.,  said  he  expected  “al¬ 
most  100%  of  the  major  asso¬ 
ciations  within  the  industry 
would  eventually  get  behind  the 
year-long  promotion.” 

The  opportunity  the  project 
affords  for  development  of  local 
newspaper  advertising  is  being 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  retail 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

This  month  House  Beautiful 
published  and  distributed  its 
newspaper  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  kit  to  1500  newspapers. 
It  included  an  eight-page  sup¬ 
plement  on  remodeling,  plus  a 
directory  of  manufacturers  home 
improvement  ad  mats  for  local 
dealer  use. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  in 
a  four-page  promotion  folder 
sent  to  member  newspapers  last 
week,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  10  years  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  NHIC  had  been 
increased  48%. 

“It  now  takes  more  effort  to 
stay  even  and  to  go  ahead,”  the 
folder  said. 

A  four-step  plan  was  suggest¬ 
ed  as  the  key  for  selling  re¬ 
tailers  on  participation  through 
newspaper  advertising: 


1)  Setting  a  sales  goal;  2) 
Deciding  how  much  to  invest  in 
advertising;  3)  Decide  what  to 
feature;  and  4)  Schedule  ads 
day  by  day. 

The  BoA  also  quoted  govern¬ 
ment  figures  showing  that 
$104.82  was  spent  per  family 
per  year  on  home  maintenance. 
This  is  broken  down  by  different 
periods  of  the  year,  as:  from 
January  through  March,  $18.86 
April  through  June,  $34.60;  July 
through  August,  $29.35;  and  Oc¬ 
tober  through  September,  $22.01. 

Besides  builders,  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  come  from  these  clas¬ 
sifications,  according  to  the  BoA : 
housewares,  appliances,  home 
furnishings,  and  savings  banks. 


FDA  ON  DRUG  AD.S 

Washington 
Newspaper  advertising  of  pre¬ 
scription  drugs  will  be  affected 
by  proposed  rules  issued  by  the 
Foc^  and  Drug  Administration 
to  implement  the  drug  reform 
law  passed  last  year,  according 
to  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Washington  newsletter. 

An  obscure  provision  of  the 
law,  which  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Druggists  takes 
credit  for  slipping  in  without 
debate  on  the  point,  is  being 
interpreted  as  requiring  ampli¬ 
fication  of  present  prescription 
drag  copy. 


Puzzles  for  really  busy  ad  execs: 

How  many  beans  in  this  jar? 


Don't  be  hasty.  Read  these  subliminal  clues  first.  Only  one 
newspaper  in  Boston  gained  in  advertising  linage  last  year 
—  the  one  and  only  Boston  Globe.  Only  one  newspaper  in 
Boston  carried  more  than  33,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
1962  —  The  Boston  Globe.  (The  other  papers  weren't 
even  close.)  O.K.,  now  back  to  the  jar. 


BEST  FURNITURE  AD  — Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York  City,  has  been 
awarded  the  Mahogany  Associa¬ 
tion's  blue  ribbon  lor  the  best  re¬ 
tail  furniture  ad  of  1962.  The  full- 
page  art  layout  of  tables  for 
Christmas,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Dec.  2,  also 
received  an  Oby  II  statuette  (at 
left)  and  a  mounted  scroll.  Lord 
&  Taylor  ad  was  one  of  25  news¬ 
paper  ads  selected  from  more  than 
500  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
graphical  appeal,  tasteful  presen¬ 
tation,  and  technical  perfection. 


NEA  says  the  proposed  rules 
would  require  that  every  pre¬ 
scription  ad  go  beyond  the  usual 
trade  name  and  price  and  in¬ 
clude  the  generic  name  of  the 
product  and  the  formula.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  the  copy  makes  any 
claims  at  all,  a  statement  of 
possible  harmful  side  effects 
must  be  included  in  the  copy. 

“NARD  expects  the  extra 
space  required  for  each  ad  will 
make  it  uneconomic  for  discount 
houses  to  continue  to  buy  news¬ 
paper  space  to  promote  prescrip¬ 
tion  drags,”  NEA  points  out. 

“Reasonable  people  might  in¬ 
quire  as  to  what  sense  it  makes 
to  require  the  additional  infor¬ 
mation  since  nobody  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  prescription  drug  with¬ 
out  a  prescription  from  a  phy¬ 
sician.  What  good  is  the  formula 
and  the  generic  name  to  the  con¬ 
sumer?  The  answer  from  FDA 
is  that  the  law  requires  these 
disclosures  and  the  enforcement 
agency  has  no  choice  but  to  fol¬ 
low  the  statute.” 

The  NEA  newsletter  goes  on 
to  say  that  actually  discount 
drug  firms  use  newspaper  space 
to  promote  prescription  sales 
only  on  so-called  “maintenance 
drugs,”  the  sort  a  person  with  a 
chronic  heart  condition,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  must  take  daily  for  sur¬ 
vival. 

“These,”  says  NEA,  “are  the 
‘best-sellers’  of  the  prescription 
field,  and  ads  are  aimed  only 
at  those  already  using  the  par¬ 
ticular  drug.  Since  the  formula 
is  the  same  for  competing 
brands,  the  chief  competition 
between  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers  is  on  a  price  basis.” 
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PoKtical  Ads 
Good  Source 
Of  Revenue 

Boston 

A  great  deal  of  money  spent 
by  political  candidates  for  ra¬ 
dio-tv  time  is  wasted  and  would 
be  far  more  productive  for  the 
candidates  if  it  went  into  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  according  to 
George  J.  Bellano,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Speaking  here  before  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  Mr. 
Bellano  said  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  political  talks  on  radio 
or  tv.  “They  are  annoyed  by 
them  because  they  interfere 
with  their  entertainment.  This 
annoyance  may  cause  the  can¬ 
didate  to  lose  many  votes.” 

Mr.  Bellano  said  that  in  a 
consistent  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  the  candidate’s  picture, 
name  and  message  are  seen  and 
read  without  annoyance  or 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
And,  he  added,  “newspapers  are 
the  only  medium  where  the  can¬ 
didate  gets  a  guaranteed  audi¬ 
ence  day  after  day. 

“Political  advertising,”  Mr. 
Bellano  went  on,  “is  an  impor¬ 
tant  classification  that  can  be 
developed  to  bring  in  a  g^’eat 
deal  of  additional  linage  and 
advertising  revenue  every  two 
years,  if  the  proper  effort  is 
put  into  it.” 

Mr.  Bellano  told  how  one  po¬ 
litical  candidate  ran  newspaper 
advertising  consistently  for 
seven  months  for  a  total  of  51,- 
996  lines  before  the  September 
primary. 

This  linage  included  a  12- 
page  Sunday  roto  section  with 
six  pages  in  spot  color  showing 
his  family,  background  and  per¬ 
sonal  history.  His  two  opponents 
used  6,050  lines  and  6,954  lines 
respectively  —  and  lost. 

“From  this  example,”  Mr. 
Bellano  said,  “it  would  seem  that 
any  candidate  aspiring  to  pub¬ 
lic  office,  who  can  be  merchan¬ 
dised  and  sold,  can  be  elected  if 
he  advertises  enough  to  domi¬ 
nate;  creates  the  proper  image, 
and  presents  an  interesting,  con¬ 
structive  program.” 

• 

Crosby’s  Mother  Dies 

Milwaukee 

Mrs.  Fred  Crosby  Sr.,  80, 
mother  of  the  New  York  HeraU 
Tribune  colunmist,  John  Crosby, 
died  here  Feb.  16.  Her  husband 
is  the  retired  president  of  the 
old  Crosby  Steamship  Line. 
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AND  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  is  the  prime  mover  of 

people  and  products  .  . .  with  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Texas  newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday! 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC.,  National  Raprasenlativa  •  THE  LEONARD  CO..  Florida  Travol  Rapraaontativo 


Dallas  ^orninQ 


DALLAS  IS  BUSY  BUSINESS  IN  THE  SUBURBS... 


Over  100,000  people  attended  this  suburban  store  opening.  Driving  in  from  miles  around,  many  were 
faced  with  long  walks  as  cars  were  parked  solid  as  far  as  a  mile  away. 


PUBLIC  RELATIOINS; 

Role  of  PR  In  Selling 
U.S.  as  Host  Nation 


Miami,  Fla. 

Even  with  the  United  States 
Travel  Service — all  business  is 
local. 

Will  Arey,  director  of  media 
relations,  USTS,  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  told  the 
Florida  State  Chapter,  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America, 
here  last  week,  that  his  opera¬ 
tion  is  striving  to  tell  the  “Visit 
U.S. A.”  story  throuph  relating 
the  actual  experiences  of  foreiprn 
visitors  from  the  areas  where 
articles  are  published. 

And  the  experiences  of  foreiprn 
visitors  in  various  cities,  towns, 
and  hamlets  that  comprise  the 
U.S.  can  be  no  better  than  the 
atmosphere  engendered  for  for¬ 
eign  visitors  through  the  local 
press  throughout  the  U.S. 

All  Media  Used 

Emphasizing  that  USTS  relies 
upon  the  assistance  of  two  well- 
established  PR  organizations: 
1)  BBDO  for  domestic  activity, 
and  2)  Infoplan,  world-wide  PR 
service  of  Interpublic,  Inc.,  for 


overseas  activity.  Mr.  Arey  said 
that  all  media  are  being  utilized 
to  tell  the  USTS  story. 

“This  activity  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  basis  of  giving 
priority  to  senncing  the  media 
with  facts  and  background  infor¬ 
mation  to  encourage  original 
reporting Mr.  Arey  explained. 
“While  such  service  does  not 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  regu¬ 
larly  issuing  prepared  news 
releases  and  photographs,  sup¬ 
port  has  been  enlisted  and  liai¬ 
son  established  with  the  media 
to  the  point  that  the  editorial 
program  is  to  a  degree  building 
upon  itself,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Arey  said  that  ov’erseas 
emphasis  is  being  given  to  the 
“third  party  endorsement”  type 
of  coverage.  “We  are  striving 
to  tell  the  ‘Visit  USA’  story 
through  relating  the  actual 
experiences  of  foreign  visitors 
from  the  areas  where  the 
articles  are  published,”  he  said. 

Foreign  Press  Timr 

Mr.  Arey  said  that  a  particu¬ 


larly  successful  editorial  project 
was  a  foreign  press  tour  held 
last  October,  through  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Under  this  setup,  USTS 
brought  to  the  U.S.  13  journal¬ 
ists  from  nine  countries  where 
USTS  has  overseas  offices. 

“For  20  days,  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  press  were  on 
a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  nation, 
stopping  off  at  principal  tourist 
attractions  ...  As  a  result  of 
this  tour,  the  writers  have 
turned  out  a  volume  of  well- 
placed  stories  extolling  the 
wonders  of  the  USA — the  best 
endorsement  possible,”  Mr.  Arey 
said. 

He  added  that  similar  valuable 
coverage  facilitated  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  liaison  officers  has 
been  produced  by  other  foreign 
media  representatives,  including 
two  outstanding  Japanese  tv’ 
teams  who  spent  several  months 
in  the  U.S.  last  year  doing  a 
series  of  13  programs  each. 

Sales  ElTurt 

Mr.  Arey  said  that  hand  in 
hand  with  the  USTS’s  PR  activ¬ 
ity  is  a  sales  promotion  program 
through  which  USTS  last  fall 
launched  a  $500,000  adv'ertising 
campaign  featuring  America’s 
holiday  attractions  in  34  publi¬ 
cations  in  England,  France  and 
Germany. 

“All  in  all,”  Mr.  Arey  said, 
“the  USTS  with  its  total  $3,300,- 
000  budget,  devotes  to  public 
relations  a  percentage  of  ex¬ 
penditures  which  appears  to  be 
in  line  with  the  pattern  of  the 
aggressive  industry  and  foreign 
government  operation  in  this 
field  .  .  . 

“We  recognize  the  job  before 
us,”  he  said.  “We  realize  there 
is  much  to  be  done  before  Amer¬ 
ica  effectively  plays  the  role  of 
host  nation  to  the  world.  Yet, 
we  feel  that  government  and 
industry  now  have  intelligently 
set  about  getting  the  job  done. 
During  1962,  the  first  full  year 
of  operation  for  the  USTS, 
604,000  visitors  from  overseas 
came  to  the  U.S. — a  worldwide 
increase  of  17%  over  1962  and 
a  significant  23%  increase  from 
the  areas  where  USTS  was 
active.  In  contrast,  those  areas 
not  covered  by  USTS  offices 
reflected  a  loss  of  nearly  8% 
below  1961,”  Mr.  Arey  said. 

He  concluded:  “Yes,  in  public 
relations  and  in  other  phases  of 
its  operation,  the  US’TS  has  a 
planned  program  alert  to  modern 
day  business  techniques.  We  are 
confident  that  with  the  resources 
of  this  country — both  in  and  out 
of  the  travel  industry — and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  shown  by 
industry,  by  government  at  all 
levels,  and  by  John  Q.  Public, 
the  U.S.  will  become  the  world’s 
greatest  tourist  attraction — 


attracting  visitors  and  making 
them  feel  at  ease  in  our  midst.” 

*  *  * 

KORSEN  PROMOTM) 

Appointment  of  Stei)tipn  E. 
Korsen  as  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  annouiu  od  by 
Milton  Faiiman,  vicepro.sident 
responsible  for  public  relations 
and  advertising  coordination. 
Mr.  Korsen  has  been  a.‘-.<!istant 
director  of  PR  for  Borden’s 
since  1957. 

A  graduate  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  Mr.  Kor¬ 
sen  started  as  a  newsman,  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view,  the  Chicago  Awerican 
and  the  Chicago  Joum.nl  of 
Commerce. 

*  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  Barnett  Bildersee,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  president  and 
partner  of  Martial  &  Company, 
has  opened  his  OAvn  shop  as 
Bildersee  Public  Relations,  New 
York. 

♦  *  ♦ 

•  Tom  O’Connell,  formerly 
PR  manager  of  Stephen  Goerl 
Associates,  Inc.,  (E&P,  Nov.  17, 
’62,  page  50),  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  Travel 
Trade,  the  business  paper  of  the 
travel  industry. 

*  *  * 

•  Howard  E.  Hallas,  PR  di¬ 
rector  of  American  Motors 
Corp.  since  1954,  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  —  PR.  In 
the  mid  30’s,  Mr.  Hallas  worked 
on  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

•  *  * 

•  Roger  C.  Witherell,  for¬ 

merly  with  the  news  bureau  of 
the  General  Electric  Company, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of 
PR  for  Alco  Products,  Inc., 
Schenectady.  He  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  for  the  Salor 
manca  (N.  Y.)  Republican- 

Press.  He  later  was  with  the 
Albany  (N,  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  and  the  Albany  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

*  Ol  * 

•  Howard  (Bud)  Nagel  has 
resigned  from  the  PR  staff  at 
Disneyland  Park  to  head  press 
relations  for  the  Mobilgas 
Economy  run  this  year. 

4i  * 

•  Tidewater  Oil  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Glenn  M.  Green 
as  division  PR  manager  for  the 
newly  established  PR  depart¬ 
ment  of  Tidewater’s  Southern 
Division,  headquartered  in 
Houston,  Texas. 

*  •  * 

•  Avery  McBee,  formerly 
Washington  vicepresident  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  in 
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PROVES  TO  BE 


While  TV's  funny  farmers,  "The  Real  McCoys"  harvest  18%  of 
Knoxville  homes,  Parade  delivers  the  bumper  crop  with  82%. 
In  70  key  markets  through  strong  newspapers.  Parade  gives 
you  commanding  coverage ...  at  low  cost- and  in  full  color. 


I^orode  PiiittcotMMM,  /nc.,  733  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Metro  Hatut§t  ARB  NeoJDee.  19B3  eetimatee  <  Porode’t  metropoUton  area  coi>eroRe  bated  on  ctreui^ion  of  The  KnoxviUe  Newt-SentirteL 


Jane  Buck  Retires 
From  Carl  Byoir 

Mrs.  Jane  Floyd  Buck,  for 
many  years  director  of  the 
women’s  news  and  special  events 
department  at  Carl  Byoir  & 
Associates,  New  York,  has 
retired  after  32  years  with  the 
public  relations  firm. 

She  will  live  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  where  she  plans  to  enter 
the  real  estate  business. 

Mrs.  Buck  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Florence  Phillips,  who  has 
worked  for  12  years  with  Mrs. 
Buck  as  associate  director. 

Mrs.  Buck  beffan  her  career  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
city  room  of  the  Florida  Metrop¬ 
olis  (now  the  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal)  as  a  police  and  political 
reporter. 

• 

For  Male  Fashions 

Winners  of  awards  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  for  coverage  of  male 
fashions  were  announced  this 
week.  They  included:  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette,  in  their  resp"<:tive  cir¬ 
culation  classes;  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Nashville  Tennes- 


S.  F.  Daily  Doubles 
Coverage  of  Ad  News 

San  Francisco 

Ed  Dooley,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  announced 
this  week  that  the  Examiner 
has  doubled  its  coverage  of 
advertising  news. 

Each  Monday,  for  the  past  12 
years,  the  Examiner  has  car¬ 
ried  an  ad  news  column  under 
the  byline  of  “Peter  DeWitt.’’ 
Present  columnist  is  Walter 
Addiego  who  has  written  the 
column  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  expanded  coverage  will 
consist  of  an  advertising  news 
“round-up’’  column  each  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Newspapers  Still 
Tops  for  Resorts 

Newspapers  have  been  and 
still  are  the  most  productive 
advertising  media  for  attracting 
new  guests  to  the  Pocono  Moun¬ 
tains,  according  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Pocono  Moun¬ 
tains  Vacation  Bureau,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  254  leading  resort, 
lodge,  motel  and  hotel  operators 
and  owners. 

John  Calhoun,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Bureau,  estimated 
that  the  collective  budgfets  of 


Public  Relations 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

charge  of  H&K’s  Chicago  office. 

*  *  * 

•  William  T.  Schoyer,  for 
many  years  an  independent  PR 
counselor  for  Pittsburgh  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  groups,  has  been 
named  PR  director  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  office  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross.  He  received  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  as  a  reporter 
on  the  old  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

•  Miele,  Stone,  Inc.,  New 
York-Chicago  PR  firm,  has  been 
named  by  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia  to  conduct  a  PR  pro¬ 
gram  to  stimulate  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

*  *  * 

•  Michael  H.  Conner  has  been 
named  manager  of  Akron  PR 
for  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company.  He  had  been 
serving  on  the  PR  department’s 
news  staff. 

•  «  * 

•  Benn  Hail  Associates,  has 
merged  with  Jones,  Brakeley  & 
Rockwell,  Inc.,  both  New  York. 
Babette  Hall,  widow  of  the  late 
Benn  Hall,  will  continue  as 
president  of  the  Benn  Hall  As¬ 
sociates  Division. 


Florida  Magazine 
In  ‘Quality’  F ormat 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

On  March  3  the  All  Florida 
Sunday  supplement,  a  Perry 
publication,  will  increase  circu¬ 
lation  to  798,783  when  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Miami  News  (the 
magazine  has  previously  been 
issued  in  the  Saturday  tuition) 
begin  carrying  the  slick  stock 
magazine. 

Perry  Koebau  Prchi* 

Miss  Yvonne  Fulton  and  Miss 
Betty  Tway,  co-publishers,  said 
a  new  format  will  be  adopted 
for  the  magazine  which  will  be 
printed  on  the  Perry  Koebau 
color  press,  developed  by  John 
H.  Perry  Jr.,  president  of  Perry 
Publications  Inc.  The  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  on  40  pound 
enamel  stock  and  will  measure 
7-l/6th  inches  wide  by  10  inches 
deep. 

Other  changes  will  include  ex¬ 
pansion  of  editorial  copy  from 
2  or  3  pages  to  14  or  15  pages. 

• 

ANA  Issues  Local 
Rate  Card  Service 


sean,  tied  in  color  category ;  and  individual  resorts  will  be  in 
Berta  Mohr  Fashion  Syndicate,  excess  of  $2,000,000  this  year. 


•  CONSTRUCTION  AAANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIH,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


«  *  • 

•  Arthur  K.  Serbo,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  PR  for  the 
Illinois  Tollway,  and  at  one  time 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Morning 
Democrat,  has  joined  Buchen 
Public  Relations  as  account 
supervisor. 

Prize  Story  on  Smog 

San  Diego 
Brj’ant  Ev'ans,  San  Diego 
Union  science  writer,  has  been 
awarded  the  Higby  Memorial 
Award  of  the  California  Tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Health  Association. 
The  $125  prize  was  for  a  com¬ 
parison  of  London’s  smog  with 
increasing  air  pollution  in  the 
United  States  and  the  effect  it 
has  on  persons  suffering  from 
respiratory  ailments. 


Issuance  of  the  1963  edition 
of  the  ANA  Newspaper  Local 
Rate  Card  Service,  providing  a 
compilation  of  the  January  1963 
local  (retail)  rates  for  some 
1600  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Arthur  H.  Baum,  vice- 
president  of  advertising  and 
public  relations.  The  Formfit 
Company,  chairman  of  the  Asso> 
ciation  of  National  Advertisent 
cooperative  advertising  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  service  was  initiated  in 
1952  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising. 
Executives  Association.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  run  $75  to  non¬ 
members  and  $35  to  ANA  mem¬ 
bers.  Service  may  be  obtained 
directly  from  ANA  at  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York. 
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U.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  764*4311  Ext.  2381 


Feeding  cattle  “cafeteria  style"  is  one  step  in  today's  “mechanical  pasturing” 
that  increases  livestock-carrying  capacity  of  land  up  to  35  percent  over  grazing. 


High  Standards  Bar 
Ads  of  Low  Caliber 


Cuff  Stuff,  the  employe  maffa- 
zine  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  (OkUihoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times),  explained  in 
an  article  recently  why  it  is 
against  company  policy  to  accept 
some  kinds  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Every  week,”  it  said, 
“Opubco’s  Classified  Advertising 
department  turns  down  a  huge 
pile  of  good  American  money.” 

The  article  continued: 

Ed  Stanley,  CAM,  can  quickly 
point  out  many  excellent  reasons 
for  the  long-standing  practice. 

“Not  only  does  this  protect 
our  readers,  but  it  builds  con¬ 
fidence  in  those  ads  we  publish,” 
he  explained.  “In  this  regard,” 
he  said,  “we  work  very  closely 
with  the  Oklahoma  City  Better 
Business  Bureau.” 

Each  year,  the  35-member 
department  publishes  more  than 
1,300,000  separate  classified  ads, 
totaling  11,000,000  lines  of 
space.  They  could  accept  thou¬ 
sands  of  additional  ads  of  Opub- 


NewsJournal 
Papers 
ONE-RATE-FOR-ALL 
gives  you  economical 
coverage  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only 
SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


“O'  I 


co’s  advertising  .standards  were 
not  so  high. 

Stanley  lists  the  general  cate¬ 
gories  of  refusal  as  questionable 
business  deals,  practical  jokes 
and  lonely  heart  seekers. 

Many  people  would  apparently 
delight  in  harassing  their 
friends,  neighbors,  or  relatives 
with  practical  joke  type  ads  such 
as  this  one: 

CAR  RDR  SALE 

Must  sell  today.  1958  Plymouth,  2  door 
hardtop.  Excellent  condition.  $540.  See 
at  3037  NW  27  or  call  anytime  at 
Wl  6-3586. 

Sounds  innocent  enough, 
except  after  the  ad  was  pub¬ 
lished,  an  irate  wife  immediately 
called  to  cancel  the  ad,  saying 
it  was  placed  by  her  estranged 
husband. 

Offers  of  a  free  nature  are 
always  checked  for  their  validity 
by  a  return  telephone  call. 
Otherwise,  a  published  ad  such 
as  this  one  could  cause  someone 
several  dozen  irritating  tele¬ 
phone  calls: 

FREE  PUPS 

Free  Boxer  pups,  Ideal  pet  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Call  Wl  &-3586  or  see  at  3037 
NW  27. 

Before  this  type  of  ad  was 
verified  prior  to  publication,  it 
was  learned  in  many  cases  that 
the  ad  placer  was  a  next  door 
neighbor  who  was  Iwthered  by 
the  barking  dogs. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Fifty  dollars  was  sent  along 
with  the  following  ad:  The 
money  was  returned  with  a 
letter  advising  the  unacceptabil¬ 
ity  of  this  type  of  advertising. 

MATE  WANTED 

Desperately  Impecunious,  dlsmallv  un¬ 
fortunate,  disgustingly  obese,  abom¬ 
inably  ugly,  abysmally  Ignorant,  In¬ 
credibly  Inept  young  man  with  Inexplic¬ 
able  and  Indefensible  champagne 
tastes  looking  for  very  Intelligent 
young  woman  (of  moderately  pleasing 
appearance)  with  love  and  marriage 
in  mind.  For  more  information,  write 
John  Doe,  Box  1617,  Okla,  City. 

A  check  for  $5.60  accompanied 
the  following  ad  from  a  Colo¬ 
rado  firm.  Again,  the  money  was 
returned. 

SCIENTIFIC  INTRODUCTION  SERV. 
ICE.  Let  our  psychological  tests  and 
highspeed  electronic  computers  find 
the  RIGHT  compatible  friends  for 
you!  INK  PEN  CO.,  Box  00,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Many  West  Coast  letters  bring 
the  following  ad  which  is 
refused : 

JOBS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
WORK,  LIVE,  PLAY  in  fabulous 
Southern  California.  Find  your  job  in 
sunny  Calif,  before  you  even  leave 
home.  Mall  only  one  dollar  for  up-to- 
the-minute  list  of  hundreds  of  hand¬ 
picked  high  paying  jobs  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  WEST  COAST  JOBS  INC., 
Box  00,  Los  Angeles  4S,  Calif. 

This  type  is  usually  turned 
down  because  once  you  sent  them 
a  dollar,  all  that  you  would 
receive  in  return  would  be  a 
help  wanted  page  of  the  city’s 
daily  newspaper. 

A  few  ads  are  refused  that 
could  make  even  the  hardest 
heart  soften.  Here  is  an 
example: 

ONE  EYE  FOR  SALE 
20-20  vision,  blue.  Not  less  than  $50.- 
000.  Write  Jane  Doe,  Box  1617,  Okla. 
City. 

The  hand-written  letter 
explaining  this  request  told  of 
the  woman’s  husband  needing  a 
serious  operation  and  farm 
mortgage  paid. 

Other  unusual  types  of 
refused  ads  include  offering  or 
asking  for  child  adoption,  sale 
of  airline,  bus  or  train  tickets, 
birth  control  literature,  and 
gambling  schemes. 


Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Tele¬ 
gram  the  1963  chairman  and 
Jessica  McManus,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  assistant. 

Jerry  McLaughlin,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  MVCAM;  Robert  Smith, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register,  first 
vicepresident;  Joseph  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  Raymond 
Kruck,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Her¬ 
ald-Times,  third  vicepresident; 
Fred  Larey,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  secretary,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Richter,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  treasurer.  Ralph  Ahrens, 
Chicago,  was  re-named  general 
manager. 

Walter  R.  Kuehnle,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board,  said  the  realtor  “asks 
only  of  the  press  that  it  present 
the  news  clearly  and  fairly,  and 
make  strong  editorial  condemna¬ 
tion  of  efforts  to  erode  the 
property  rights  which  motivate 
people  to  real  estate  ownership." 
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HATS  OFF  TO  ‘NO’  MEN 

John  H.  Lander,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  president  of  the  National 
Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
estimates  that  franchised  auto 
dealers  spent  $225,000,000  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  1962, 
the  bulk  of  the  billing  going  to 
the  classified  sections. 

He  said  NADA  will  remain 
insistent  that  all  advertising  be 
ethical,  adding:  “Our  hats  are 
off  to  all  newspapermen  who 
have  the  strength  to  say  ‘no’  to 
unethical  automobile  dealer 
advertising.” 

Telephone  supervisors,  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  elected  Lois  Purcel, 
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•  Micro  Photo’s  two  completely  auto¬ 
matic  35mm  film  processors— one  for 
negative  film  and  one  for  positive— 
assure  that  developing  conditions  are 
held  constantly  at  the  optimum  point. 


•  Solutions  are  temperature  controlled 
to  within  72  degree  and  are  kept  in 
constant  agitation  by  turbulation 
pumps. 


•  Strength  of  the  solutions  is  maintained 
by  regulated  replenishment  of  chemi¬ 
cals. 


•  Film  immersion  time  is  exactly  con¬ 
trolled. 

•  Processing  quality  surpasses  Bureau 
of  Standards  requirements  for  archival 
quality  film. 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL.  8c  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  12.  OHIO 


MORE 

THAN 


THE  EYE 


it's  not  "by  chance"  that  the  reader 
screen  always  shows  dear,  crisp 
images  of  your  newspaper  page 
when  the  microfilm  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  Micro  Photo . . . 


*QUALITY 
PROCESSING 


QUALITY  PROCESSING, 
demands  technically  accu¬ 
rate  procedures  .  .  . 


is  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
uniform  top  quality  and  maximum  perma¬ 
nence  in  every  roll  of  film  we  produce. 


Microfilm  which  is  regularly  referred  to  by 
your  staff  must  be  better  than  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  microfilm. 

As  a  firm  which  specializes  in  r)ewspaper 
microfilming,  we  provide  you  with  the  con¬ 
sistent,  sharp  microfilm  you  need. 


Feature  Wins 
$750  Aumrd 

San  Francisco 

Nicholas  Gage  won  the  $750 
scholarship  for  first  place  in 
the  feature  writing  competition 
of  the  current  series  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
journalism  awards. 

Mr.  Gage  is  a  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity'  senior  and  the  holder 
of  a  Newspaper  Fund  grant. 
His  article  appeared  in  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Report  on  lVa«*c  (kirpK 

The  winning  report  on  David 
Mulholland,  Peace  Corpsman 
who  died  on  Philippines  duty, 
and  points  won  by  a  James 
Kollegger  entry  gave  Boston  U. 
first  place  among  journalism 
school  participants  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary'  competition. 

William  Reppy  Jr.,  Stanford 
U.,  was  second  in  individual 
recognition.  The  University  of 
Nebraska  was  runnerup  among 
the  contending  journalism 
schools  and  departments  on  the 
basis  of  points  won  by'  Norman 
Beatty  and  Nancy  Ostberg.  Mrs. 
Susan  Ellis  of  New'  Mexico  U. 
tied  for  third  place  w'ith  Mr. 
Beatty  to  win  a  $350  scholar¬ 
ship. 


Kihss  anil  Fulbright 
Win  Beider  Awards 

The  annual  Mike  Berger 
Awards  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  are  being  given  to  Newton 
H.  Fulbright  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Peter  Kihss 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Each 
recipient  will  receive  a  framed 
certificate  and  a  prize  of  $500. 

The  awards  recognize  dis¬ 
tinguished  local  reporting  by  a 
staff  member  of  a  metropolitan 
daily.  Mr.  Berger  was  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times  when 
he  died  in  1959. 

• 

On  Tonr  in  Japan 

San  Francisco 

Donald  White,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  is  making  a  three-week 
tour  of  industrial  plants  and 
Japanese  commercial  enterprises 
as  a  guest  of  the  Japan  External 
Trade  Organization  (JETRO). 

• 

In  Civil  Ri^ts  Post 

Youngstown,  O. 

Clingman  Jackson,  political 
writer  for  the  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Ohio  Senate  after  appointment 
by  the  governor  as  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Civil  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion. 


You  can  best  sell 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


All  Right,  LeVs  Break  It  Up 

By  common  consent,  it  is  desirable  to  let  some  air 
into  long  stretches  of  tyrpe  in  newspaper  columns  by 
using  one  typogrraphical  device  or  another.  The  most 
popular  of  these  is  the  subhead,  usually  set  in  the  bold 
or  bold  caps  version  of  the  body  face.  Stars  or  asterisks 
are  sometimes  used.  I  am  concerned  here  primarily  not 
with  considerations  of  desigpi  but,  as  usual,  what  affects 
expression. 

Copyreaders  know  that  subheads  are  intended  to  open 
up  the  column,  and  thus  tend  to  regard  them  entirely 
as  mechanical  devices.  Consequently  they  often  pay  little 
attention  to  whether  the  subheads  say  anything  worth 
saying.  Readers,  however,  look  for  meaning  in  subheads, 
and  when  they  find  little  or  none  may  be  justly  annoyed. 

Some  newspapers  require  that  a  subhead  be  based 
upon  the  paragraph  immediately  beneath.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  subhead  should  not  summarize  all  of 
what  appears  beneath  it,  if  this  is  feasible.  But  it  is 
not  advisable  to  base  the  subhead  on  some  fact  near  the 
bottom,  which  may  be  dropped  or  lost  in  makeup. 

Newspapers,  because  of  their  peculiarities  of  format, 
are  often  tom  between  considerations  of  sense  and  of 
appearance.  The  fiush-left  headline  was  a  great  leap 
forward  because  it  facilitated  a  compromise  between 
such  considerations. 

The  conflict  of  sense  and  looks  also  affects  subheads. 
For  the  sake  of  appearances,  the  practice  is  to  insert 
subheads  at  regular  intervals,  usually  every  three  of 
four  paragraphs.  But  this  arbitrary  spacing  often  causes 
a  subhead  to  illogically  interrupt  a  smoothly  running 
account.  The  intelligent  copyreader  takes  sense  and 
sequence  into  consideration  in  the  placement  of  subheads. 

The  most  arrant  offense  against  logfic  in  the  use  of 
subheads,  however,  consists  of  placing  the  subhead  or 
other  separating  device,  such  as  stars  or  asterisks,  be¬ 
tween  a  colon  and  what  follows,  like  this: 

“In  telling  the  world  what  we  were  doing  in 
the  space  race,  the  United  States  has  been 
forced  to  admit: 

SPACDE  PROJECTS  STRUCK 

“  ‘Nothing  much.  Our  space  workers  are  on 
strike.’  ” 


The  primary  meaning  of  layman  is  “of  or  pertaining 
to  the  laity,  as  distinct  from  the  clergry.”  Its  use  is  well 
established,  however,  in  desigfnating  one  outside  some 
other  profession  or  field  of  endeavor.  Thus  layman  may 
be  correctly  used  in  contradistinction  to  doctor,  lawyer, 
engineer,  teacher,  etc.,  as  well  as  clergyman. 

*  *  * 

“Its  influence  on  modem  American  architecture  cannot 
be  minimized."  What  this  says  is  that  the  influence  is 
so  small  nothing  could  diminish  it;  what  the  writer 
meant  is  that  the  influence  cannot  be  overstated  or 
overestimated. 

“It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  Russian 
leadership,”  pontificated  a  newsmagazine.  Well,  yes;  a 
mistake  is  indeed  a  mistake.  Similarly,  “The  role  that 
his  wife  played  in  this  new  and  immense  shot  in  the 
arm  for  the  importance  of  his  office  cannot  be  under¬ 
estimated"  should  read  overestimated. 
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Why  Montana  Supreme  Court 
Ruled  Anti-Stamp  Law 
Unconstitutional 


Court  upholds  trading  stamps  as 
legitimate  business  method 


The  Montana  Supreme  Court  has  held 
unconstitutional  a  law  enacted  in  1961 
which  would  have  taxed  trading  stamps 
out  of  existence  in  this  state. 

The  decision  was  unanimous.  It  sus¬ 
tained  a  ruling  last  November  by  a  district 
court  and  adopted  the  finding  of  the  lower 
court,  stating:  “The  use  of  trading  stamps 
is  a  legitimate  method  of  advertising  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  merchandise  and 
services  and  is  common  to  the  conduct  of 
legitimate  business  enterprise.” 

The  Supreme  Court  also  adopted  the 
finding  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
there  was  “any  effect  upon  the  retail  price 


of  merchandise,  services  or  commodities.” 

The  law  violates  the  14th  Amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  decision  said, 
because  it  “deprives  the  plaintiff  and 
others  of  liberty  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  denies  them  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law.” 

The  state  Supreme  Court  called  the 
legislation  and  appeal  “a  broadside  prob¬ 
lem  of  constitutionality.”  It  commented 
that  “the  trend  in  our  decisions  shows  that 
attempts  to  restrict  freedom  of  enterprise 
have  been  stricken  down.  We  seem  to  be 
aligned  with  most  courts  in  the  nation.” 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


AP  Shifts  Stress 
News  Enterprise 

Organization  of  a  news-enter-  Key  wire  filers  are  put  in  the 


prise  task  force  in  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Washington  bureau 
was  announced  this  week  by  Wes 
Gallagher,  general  manager. 

Other  changes,  including 
greater  authority  for  key  wire 
filers,  are  designed  to  improve 
AP  operations  and  its  news 
report,  Mr.  Gallagher  said. 

Both  the  Washington  and  New 
York  staffs  have  been  realigned, 
with  emphasis  on  prov’iding  more 
enterprise  and  background  mate¬ 
rial  and  reducing  the  volume  of 
secondary  new's. 

In  Washington  a  task  force 
works  directly  under  Chief  of 
Bureau  William  L.  Beale,  with 
the  objective  of  developing 
stories  for  the  daily  AMs  and 
PMs  report. 

“On  days  of  big  stories  this 
task  force  will  try  to  put  a  new 
dimension  into  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  story,”  Mr.  Gallagher  said. 

Mure  KcspoiiMhilily 

The  General  Desk  staff  in  New 
York  completed  reorganization 
this  week,  with  two  objectives: 


.same  position  as  the  telegraph 
editor  on  a  newspaper  who  is 
resiwnsible  for  the  final  product 
as  it  appears  in  the  paper.  The 
wire  filers  will  be  responsible 
for  the  report  as  it  appears  to 
the  members. 

General  desk  supervisors  con¬ 
centrate  on  looking  ahead.  They 
will  give  assignments  through¬ 
out  the  world  with  the  aim  of 
producing  copy  for  one,  two  or 
three  cycles  ahead.  “They  will 
be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
we  have  a  continuing  flow  of 
exclusive  enterprise  and  back¬ 
ground  stories,”  Mr.  Gallagher 
said. 

New  wire  arrangements  are 
aimed  at  clearing  the  “B”  wire 
and  main  regional  circuits  of  the 
flood  of  messages  so  they  can  be 
free  to  move  news  of  prime 
interest. 

AP  inaugurated  last  Monday 
a  new  system  of  packaging  the 
news,  with  a  two-fold  purpose: 

1.  Cut  down  the  wordage  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  secondary  and  pack¬ 
age  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
newspaper  can  handle  it  much 
easier  in  the  available  space. 

2.  Use  this  additional  .space  to 
hit  the  big  stories  of  the  day 
harder,  try  to  background  them 
better  and  point  up  their  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Fixed  Headings 

Under  the  new  system  the 
Washington  bureau  and  the 
Foreign  News  Desk  each  pro¬ 
duce  a  file  under  a  fixed  heading 
which  includes  not  only  new 
copy,  but  high  spots  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  cycle  on  which  new  leads 
are  not  expected. 

The  Washington  PM  file  is 
called  “Today  in  Washington,” 
and  the  AM  file  “Washington 
Roundup.”  The  foreign  news  file 
is  headed  “World  News”  for 
PMs  papers  and  “World  Round¬ 
up”  for  AMs. 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  these 
reports  are  written  in  such  a 
way  that  a  member  can  use  them 
as  individual  stories  or  put  a 
head  on  what  he  feels  is  the 
major  story  and  use  the  others 
with  subheads. 

“The  member  will  be  able  to 


Copyright  information 

Basic  questions  are  answered  on  how  to 
copyright  literary  and  other  material  in 
the  U.S.,  in  a  free  handy  eight-page 
folder  published  by  Daniel  S.  Mead, 
literary  agent,  915  Broadway,  New  York 
10.  The  folder  tells  what  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  copyrighted,  and  what  can’t; 
how  to  go  about  it;  how  long  it  lasts;  how 
material  can  revert  to  “public  domain** 
if  not  recopyrighted;  ana  so  on. 


use  these  stories  as  he  has  done 
in  the  past  if  he  so  desires,”  Mr. 
Gallagher  said,  “but  the  volume 
will  be  less.  Space  on  the  wires 
left  free  will  be  used  to  try  some 
techniques  to  better  background 
and  explain  for  the  reader  the 
significant  stories  of  the  day.” 

One  of  these  explanatory  tech¬ 
niques  has  been  described  as 
“instant  analysis,”  brief  50  to 
150  word  notes  pointing  up  the 
significance  of  major,  complex 
stories.  These  are  publishable  as 
editor’s  notes  or  boxed  inserts 
in  a  story.  They  sometimes  take 
a  question-and-answer  form  to 
bring  the  reader  liackground 
facts  outside  the  main  story. 

The  AP  budget  message, 
which  advises  newspaper  tele¬ 
graph  editors  what  stories  are 
on  tap  for  their  cycle,  also  has 
been  revamped.  It  is  now  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  style  that  makes  it 
publishable  as  a  news  digest  if 
desired,  or  it  can  be  used  by 
editors  as  a  guide  in  writing 
indexes. 

• 

San  Antonio  History 
Told  in  5  Sections 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
The  San  Antonio  Light  has 
completed  publication  on  five 
successive  Sundays  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  history  of  San 
Antonio.  Subjects  covered 
included  religion,  medicine,  gov¬ 
ernment,  education  and  com¬ 
merce  and  mercantile. 

The  series  was  presented  in 
tabloid  format  in  special  sec¬ 
tions.  It  was  written  by  Sam 
Woolford,  with  assistance  of 
local  leaders  and  personnel  from 
San  Antonio  Colleges. 

The  five  sections  have  been 
reproduced  in  hardback  book 
form  by  the  Naylor  Publishing 
Co.  here  and  are  offered  for  sale 
to  the  public  for  $2  each. 

• 

Ayer  Award  Date 

Philadelphia 
N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Inc., 
sponsor  of  the  newspaper  con¬ 
test  for  the  Ayer  Cup  and  other 
typographical  awards,  has 
announced  that  the  contest  date 
for  the  33rd  annual  competition 
will  be  selected  by  lots  from 
weekday  dates  in  the  week  of 
March  10.  The  drawing  for  the 
contest  date  will  be  held  March 
18. 

• 

Wins  Neal  Award 

Washington 
Freeman  Bishop  has  been 
awarded  the  Jesse  H.  Neal 
award  by  Associated  Business 
Publications  for  his  coverage  of 
the  Senate  investigation  of 
stockpiling  of  strategic  materi¬ 
als.  Mr.  Freeman  is  bureau  chief 
here  for  American  Metal  Mar¬ 
ket,  an  independent  daily. 


Hobby  Starts 
Inquiry  into 
FHA  Secrecy 

Washington 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  (D-Calif.) 
saj.'s  he  has  received  assur;ince8 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  cooperate  in 
his  inquiry  to  review  its  policies 
and  regulations  on  secrecy  about 
its  business. 

Congressman  Moss  made  a 
formal  request  to  FHA  to  take 
a  look  at  its  regulations,  acting 
on  a  complaint  made  by  W.  P. 
Hobby  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  also  has 
published  a  series  of  articles 
recently  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
ability  of  newsmen  to  obtain 
FHA  loan  information. 

Some  of  the  things  found  by 
newsmen  to  be  hidden  from  the 
public  by  FHA  secrecy  policies 
include: 

1.  Excessively  high  land  ap¬ 
praisals  on  some  projects. 

2.  Errors  in  processing  mort¬ 
gages,  running  as  high  as  $357,- 
000  in  one  instance. 

3.  Arbitrary  vetoing  of  the 
work  of  FHA  underwriters  and 
appraisers  by  local  FHA  direc¬ 
tors. 

4.  Approval  of  loans  to  per¬ 
sons  with  known  l  ecords  as  poor 
risks. 

5.  Continued  approval  of 
apartment  house  construction  in 
the  face  of  a  high  local  vacancy 
rate  or  of  a  high  foreclosure 
rate. 

“It  would  appear  there  had 
been  some  abuse,  if  not  outright 
violation,  of  Federal  housing 
laws,”  Mr.  Hobby  wrote. 

“However,  our  attempts  to  get 
the  facts  before  the  public  have 
been  hampered  at  every  turn  by 
the  blanket  of  secrecy  of  FHA 
files. 

“We  are  told  by  FHA  offi¬ 
cials  that  Federal  law  forbids 
them  to  make  loan  files  public 
except  under  court  subpoena. 

“This  secrecy,  of  course,  also 
covers  up  any  wrongdoing  or 
bad  judgment  inside  the 
FHA.  .  .  .” 

Press  Council  Bill 

The  government  of  Ceylon  has 
announced  a  series  of  measures 
to  control  newspapers  and  jour¬ 
nalists.  The  bill  proposes  the 
establishment  of  a  press  council 
which  would  have  the  power  to 
revoke  publishing  licenses, 
inquire  into  breaches  of  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  code,  decide  allocation  of 
advertising  space  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  to  be  printed,  and 
fix  the  price  of  newspapers. 
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When  you’re  seeking  facts 
about  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

ask  the  man  with  the... 

(  A 

^  Knows 

^news 

He  s  as  near  as  your  telephone 


.  .  ly  -y 

U  (  ,/y 


UNION 

PACIFIC 

"'^sUitoacC 


OMAHA  2,  NEBRASKA 


UNION 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


Phone  the  Director  of 
Public  Relations  serving  your 
territory  as  named  below. 

ED  SCHAFER— Omaha 
(Area  Code  402)  342-5822 

WALT  GRAYDON— Portland 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 

W.  G.  BURDEN— New  York  City 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 

PAUL  HARRISON— Los  Angeles 
(Area  Code  213)  MAdison  7-9211 

JOEL  PRIEST,  JR —Salt  Lake  City 
(Area  Code  801)  EMpire  3-1544 


General  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


WHAT  AUTOMATION  IS 
TODAY  ACHIEVING  FOR 
AMERICAS  mMILUON 
CONCRETE  MASONRY 
INDUSTRY 

BiBDEna 


I 


In  the  last  ten  years,  the  price  of  concrete  masonry  has 
remained  stable,  while  the  average  price  of  all  building 
materials  has  risen  88%.  Increasing  use  of  automation  in 
the  nation's  3,700  concrete  masonry  plants  can  be 
expected  to  further  hold  down  costs— and  improve  quality 
.  .  .  making  concrete  a  “best  buy”  in  building  materials. 

Today,  a  single  automatic  block  machine  can  turn  out 
10,000  units  in  a  normal  working  day.  Handling,  stacking 
and  curing  operations  can  be  automated.  And  push-button 
control  of  the  concrete  mix  assures  a  new  accuracy  and 
uniformity  that  produces  masonry  of  the  highest  quality. 

Once  noted  mainly  for  its  utility,  concrete  masonry  has 
become  a  new  and  exciting  material.  Shapes,  sizes,  colors 


and  textures  are  almost  unlimited.  Last  year,  of  all  masonry 
used  for  walls,  70%  was  concrete  masonry. 

Contributing  importantly  to  such  advances  in  the  use  of 
concrete  are  79  leading  (and  competing)  cement 
companies  who  comprise  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion.  Research  findings  and  technical  data  are  made 
readily  available  to  the  entire  building  industry  through 
the  Association’s  35  nationwide  field  offices. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters:  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses 
of  Portland  cement  and  concrete 


Drama  Critic  Cited 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


“Profitable  Use  of  Credit  in  Selling 
and  Collecting”  has  just  been  pub-  ! 
lished  by  the  book  division  of  Fair-  ' 
child  Publications.  Written  by  Allyn  | 
M.  Schiffer,  the  book  outlines  prac-  ' 
tical  methods  for  dealing  with  cus-  : 
tomers  through  sales  and  credit  de¬ 
partments.  It  discusses  many  meth-  , 
imIs  for  selling  on  credit  and  col¬ 
lecting  balances  due.  State  by  state  , 
charts  of  creditor’s  rights  are  in¬ 
cluded.  $12  a  copy. 


Milton  Conboy,  director  of  purchas¬ 
ing  and  building  maintenance  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Fairchild  Publications 
has  been  -K)  years  with  the  com-  | 
pany.  He  has  held  his  present  post  I 
for  20  years.  j 

Samuel  Feinberg’s  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY  columnist,  addressed  ; 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Na-  | 
tional  Coat  and  Suit  Recovery  | 
Board  in  Miami  Beach,  last  week,  i 
His  talk  concerned  the  changing  ! 
picture  in  retail  distribution.  I 


Michael  Kellv,  who  has  been  a  , 
member  of  the  DAILY  NEWS  REC-  I 
ORD  staff  in  New  York,  has  been 
transferred  to  Fairchild’s  Cincin¬ 
nati  office  where  he  replaces  Dave  : 
Perkins  who  has  gone  into  the  ; 
.Army.  , 

Bruce  Paulson,  member  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  photographic  staff  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  won  first  prize  for  the  best 
pjolo  shot  of  1962  from  the  maga-  , 
zine  Polo  Unlimited. 


Several  new  correspondents  have 
been  added  around  the  country  to  | 
Fairchild’s  staff.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  ■ 
Martin  will  help  Fred  Schwartz  in  j 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  A.  ■ 
V.  Thompson  has  been  reinstated  i 
in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  as  • 
well  as  Mr.  .Alves  .Almeida,  in  ' 
Mtwara.  Tanganyika.  Murray  Nor¬ 
ris  is  the  new  correspondent  in  El 
Centro,  California.  He  will  cover 

SUPERMARKET  NEWS. 


Joan  Qarke  Burroughs  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
WOMEN’S  WE.AR  DAILY  to  cover 
sportswear  fashions.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  copy  desk. 


Michael  B.  Wall  has  joined  the  ' 
news  department  of  DAIL'i"  NEWS  i 
RECORD  to  specialize  in  coverage  I 
for  the  Utility  and  Work  Qothes  ' 
section.  He  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  N.  Y.  Times  as  copy  edi-  ■ 
tor  in  the  financial  news  depart¬ 
ment.  I 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  Eait  12th  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 

PaMI(fe«ri  of 

0.tly  N.WS  RKord.  Wom.n'i  W^r  Dally, 
Horn.  Fumishingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Naw>, 
Mparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawa  Waakly, 
Ma«  t  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Boston 

Elliot  Norton,  drama  critic  of 
the  Boston  Record  American, 
was  pdven  the  Rodpers  and 
Hammerstein  College  Presi¬ 
dents’  Award  for  1962  for  the 
person  who  has  done  the  most 
for  the  theatre  in  Boston.  The 
award  carries  with  it  a  $1,000 
cash  grant  and  an  inscribed 
bronze  medallion. 

*  a  * 

Bill  Daniel,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Montana  Democratic 
Party  —  returning  to  report¬ 
ing  in  Bellingham,  Wash.  His 
wife,  Beverly,  has  gone  to  Bell¬ 
ingham  as  women’s  editor, 
a  *  * 

Jed  Stoitt,  East  Hartford 
reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — named  aviation  writer, 
succeeding  David  A.  Gibson, 
assigned  to  aero-space  coverage, 
a  a  a 

Hosni  Khalifa,  formerly 
wire  editor,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record — to  state  desk,  Hartford 
Times. 

a  a  a 

Donald  J.  Doyle,  formerly 
on  staff,  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News,  and  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — named 
editor  of  employe  publication  at 
General  Electric  Company’s 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  plant. 

a  a  a 

Robert  W.  MacGregor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times — elected 
president  of  Laurel  Club,  organ¬ 
ization  of  newsmen  assigned  to 
State  Capitol. 

a  a  a 

Charles  Marsden — from  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  to 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press, 
as  copy  reader. 

a  a  a 

Robert  J.  Drury,  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Monitor  reporter,  for¬ 
merly  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

Union-Leader  staffer — to  politi¬ 
cal  publicity  post  with  Hamilton 
Putnam  Associates  in  Concord. 

«  *  « 

I.  J.  Wynn,  former  Louisiana 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  A 
PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  DRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 
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personallied,  profestlonal  service 
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BENCHED — Douglas  Brown  will 
bat  out  Oriole  spring  training 
stories  this  year  with  a  crutch  .  .  . 
a  pair  of  them  in  fact.  Just  a  few 
days  before  the  Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  writer  was  to  leave  for 
Miami,  he  slipped  on  ice  and 
broke  an  ankle.  Managing  Editor 
Philip  S.  Heisler  said  Doug  had 
come  up  with  a  lame  excuse;  he 
wasn't  going  to  Florida  to  slide 
bases. 

newspaperman — now  director  of 
publications  at  McNeese  State 
College,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

*  *  * 

Dwight  Frady  —  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette.  He  succeeds 
Ken  Alexander,  now  executive 
sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Irvin  named 
bureau  manager  of  United  Press 
International  at  Detroit  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lloyd  Northard  —  to 
public  relations  for  American 
Motors  Company.  C.  James 
Stickford  will  succeed  Mr.  Irvin 
as  UPI’s  automotive  and  indus¬ 
try  editor. 

*  *  * 

Charles  M.  Fox,  assistant 
night  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
a  newspaperman  for  39  years — 
retired. 

«  *  « 

Dorothy  Visser,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  former  Cincinnati 
Post — now  publicity  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Cincinnati  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Garden. 

«  *  * 

William  H.  Hessler,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  foreign  news  ana¬ 
lyst — on  25,000-mile  reporting 
trip  to  Asia. 


ersonal 

William  Schechter,  former 
reporter  for  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Citizen — public  relations  officer 
for  the  New  York  State  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  Audit  and  Control. 

*  *  * 

Lynn  Lashbrook,  Rodney 
(Ont.)  Mercury — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ontario  Weekly 

Newspapers  Association. 

«  ♦  * 

Nick  Archer — from  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Hearst  Metrotone  News,  to 
assistant,  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co. 

*  *  * 

Sterlin  Holmesly — promoted 
from  news  editor  to  managing 
editor,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 

Express.  W.  B.  Cunningham — 
to  state  editor;  Jay  D.  Rogers — 
to  assistant  city  editor. 

e  e  * 

Ralph  Weiskittel,  editor  of 
the  home  section  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Sunday  Enquirer — named 
business  editor,  succeeding 
Albert  E.  Redman,  resigned. 
Arthur  Darack — from  radio-tv 
editor  to  book  editor  and  art 
critic,  succeeding  Frederick 
Yeiser,  retired.  James  Devane 
— from  general  assignment  to 
radio-tv  editor. 

•  *  • 

Craig  Swayze,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  St.  Cather¬ 
ines  (Ont.)  Standard  —  first 
Canadian  ever  named  to  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  United  States 
National  Association  of  Amateur 
Oarsmen. 

*  *  * 

John  Ottinger — to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic.  He  is  the  son 
of  John  C.  Ottinger,  McCann- 
Erickson  account  executive  and 
former  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram. 
*  «  * 

Lawrence  Duffy,  former 
Vancouver  newsman  —  named 
chief  of  London  bureau,  Can¬ 
adian  Broadcasting  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  Shepherd — on  leave 
from  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  desk  for  Air  Corps 
service  in  the  Philippines. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  N.  Bauman,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  sports  and  news  director — 
appointed  as  executive  assistant 
to  Hugo  K.  Frear,  publisher  of 
the  Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Chucker,  business 
editor,  Minneapolis  Star — elected 
president  of  Minnesota  Press 
Club. 

4t  ♦  « 

Patrick  J.  Ordovensky — 
from  copy  desk,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News,  to  new 
position  of  state  editor  in  charge 
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mention 


of  consolidated  state  news  cover- 
afire  of  the  News  and  Evening 
J ownin’.  Ned  Davis  goes  to  - 

Dover  Dureau  as  chief,  replacing 
Jim  Fi.ood — now  administrative 
assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  J. 

Caleb  Hoggs.  New  in  the  Dover 
Bureau  is  Charles  McGowan — 

from  the  Cccti  (Md.)  IFWf/- Ted  , 

Peter.S')N  —  from  Salisbury 
(Md.)  Times  to  Wilmington  ifP  « 

papers’  Sussex  Bureau.  *-M 

*  *  * 

R.  William  Conrad — resigned  ^ 

as  publicity  director  and  instruc- 
tor  at  .Midwest  Institute  of  Busi-  K 

ness  .Administration,  to  be  city 
editor  of  the  lola  ( Kans. )  Regis- 
ter.  He  a  former  news  editor 
of  the /’itfsbur^  (Kans.)  Sun. 

Norman  Prady,  a  former  NEWS  EDITOR— If  you  want  to 

Detroit  Times  staffer  —  now  submit  a  story  to^  the  Montana 

director  of  public  relations  for  Montana 

Sinai  Hospital  of  Detroit.  State  Umvers.ty  .n  M.ssou  a.  you  II 

^  take  it  to  a  campus  beauty  queen. 

*  *  *  Mary  Ann  McCarthy,  a  junior  in 

Charles  W.  GRINNELL,  a  for-  the  School  of  Journalism,  who  is 

mer  reporter  for  the  Montpelier  news  editor,  was  Sweetheart  of 

(Vt.)  Evening  Argus  —  now  Sigma  Chi  last  year, 

executiv^e  vicepresident  of  the  thomas  CoRPORA-joined  the 
Small  Business  Administration  gante  Fe  (N.  M.)  United  Press 
of  New  Lngland^.  ^  International  bureau  as  reporter. 

Terry  Carter,  a  former 
the  Manc/icster  (N.  H.)  Unum  the  Orillia 

.Leader-Elected  a  director  of  the  ^  Times— 

Opera  league  of  New  Hamp-  the  weekly  Scar- 

shire.  Also  on  board:  James  J.  (o„t.)  Mirror,  replacing 

Finnegan,  Union  Leader  edito-  coLDHAR-to  the  staff  of 

ria  writer.  ^  ^  ^  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 

Donald  A.  Waterhouse  —  Ellen  Nichols,  Montgomery 
named  city  ^itor  of  the  Biddc-  librarian  - 

ford-Saeo  (Me.)  Journal  resigned  to  be  married. 

*  «  « 

William  J.  Brennan  a  for-  H  pECK_*from  nation- 

mer  AP,  Boston  Herald  and  advertising  staff,  St.  Paul 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  ^Mmn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
re^rter  -  named  director  of  to  executive  secretary,  North- 
pubhc  relations  at  Children’s  ^^gt  Daily  Press  Association. 
Hospital  Medical  Center,  Boston.  .  .  * 

A.  P.  Mitkus,  head  of  Hart-  Chester  W.  BovENDER-pro- 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  Danielson,  advertising  dirwtor  of 

Conn.,  bureau  since  June,  1961-  Hmston-Saicm  (N.  C.) 

resigned  to  become  assistant  Senfmef,  succeeding 

clerk  of  State  Senate  and  House  ^he  late  Rex  H.  Freeman.  Mr. 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  started  working  for 

Appropriations  department  in  1941  as  a 

«  *  *  copy  boy. 

Richard  Bella vance — named 

sports  editor,  Willimantic  .  Walter  SuTHERLAND-at  yar- 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle.  «^'tor,  assistant 

...  city  editor,  makeup,  picture  edi- 

Dick  GEHA-joined  Albuquer-  and  suburban  ^itor  of  Chi- 
que  (N.  M.)  Associated  Press  American,  has  retired, 

bureau  as  reporter.  ... 

♦  *  *  Dan  j.  Cronin — promoted  to 

Dick  Pilcher— joined  Roswell  managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 

(N.  M.)  Record  as  reporter.  (Ill.)  Register.  He  joined 

♦  •  *  the  paper  a  year  ago  as  an  edi- 

Recent  additions  to  editorial  torial  writer  from  the  Miami 

staff  of  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun. 
Trihanc  include:  Maxine  Pared,  ... 

Jerry  Earp  and  John  Miloglav.  Nobuo  Abiko — to  the  mid- 
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west  bureau  of  the  Christian 
.Science  Monitor  from  the  New 
England  staff. 

«  «  « 

Robert  Zimmerman,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  suspended  Arizona 
Journal,  Phoenix  —  to  general 
reporter,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  Smith, 
graduate  of  Copley  Press  Train¬ 
ing  Program  —  now  financial 
writer,  San  Diego  Union. 

*  *  « 

Don  Rae,  graduate  of  IjOs 
Angeles  State  College — to  .staff 
of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 


Peter  Grant,  Los  Angeles 

Times  reporter-photographer  — 
president  of  San  Fernando 
Valley  Press  Club. 

♦  »  ♦ 

Jim  Hushaw — from  assistant 
news  editor  to  city  editor,  Glen¬ 
dale  (Calif.)  News-Press.  He  is 
a  son  of  Charles  C.  Hushaw, 
former  executive  editor,  now  in 
church  public  relations. 

«  ♦  « 

Jack  Wills,  United  Press 
International,  Portland,  Ore. — 
to  reporter,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal,  succeeding  Mar¬ 

garet  Magee  —  to  information 
representative,  Oregon  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Cecil 
Wilder,  Capital  Journal  re¬ 
porter — resigned. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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You're  Represented 

conUdentiaUy-fhrough 

CADILLAC 

Looking  for,  or  ev.n  thinking  about 
a  change?  If  so,  Cadillac — the  na¬ 
tion's  largest  placement  service— can 
provide  you  with  a  dignified,  confi¬ 
dential  representation  in  all  aspects 
of  publishing.  Through  Cadillac, 
without  cost  or  obligation,  you  are 
kept  up-to-the-minute  on  openings 
from  coast  to  coast.  Why  not  jot 
down  a  summary  of  your  background 
and  send  it  in  to  us  today? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  scores  of 
positions  now  open. 

Adyertising  Director  _ $18,000 

Should  b«  creative  idea  nian  and  civic- 
luinded  leader  for  non-oompetitive  city. 
Public  Relations  Coordinator  ...Open 
Manufacturer  wants  experience  In  em¬ 
ployee  communicatloiis,  community  re¬ 
lations,  press  and  radio  releases. 

Assistant  Business  Mgr.  _ $16,900 

Experience  In  newspaper  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  personnel  matters,  fair  knowledge 
of  mechanical  operations. 

Assistant  Credit  Manager _ $10,000 

I'apable  of  moving  up  to  manager  in 
a  lew  years. 

Advertising  Promotion  Mgr.  ..$15,000 

.Must  be  strong  in  translating  tiguree 
into  presentation  and  trade  ads  for 
second  paper. 

Woman's  Page  Editor  _ Open 

Want  man  with  talent  for  feature  se¬ 
lection,  page  make-up.  Able  to  handle 
sal  WTiters. 

Executive  Director  _ $12,000 

Midwest  trade  association  In  durable 
gfMMls  industry. 

Classified  Phone  Supv. _ $8,5-10,000 

Man  or  woiiutn  with  experience  and 
ability  to  get  maximum  from  staff  of 
34. 

U'rite  or  send  your  resume  in 
confidence  that  your  identity  will 
be  protected. 


CADILLAC  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg.. 
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Chicago  2,  III. 
Financial  6*9400 


The  “Bluegrass  State”  prides 
itself  on  producing  the  nation’s 
finest  tobacco,  horses  and 
whiskey.  Although  famous  as 
sportsmen,  Kentuckians  are 
not  interested  in  gambling  on 
the  highways.  Every  respon¬ 
sible  motorist  in  Kentucky  has 
a  problem.  He’s  insured,  but 
he  knows  that  25%  of  the 
state’s  drivers  are  not.  To  solve 
this  dilemma  the  insurance 
companies  now  offer  a  special, 
low-cost  policy  endorsement 
that  protects  the  insured  driver 
and  occupants  of  his  car 
against  injuries  caused  by  an 
uninsured  motorist  or  a  hit- 
and-run  driver. 

Many  tiale,  are  still  strug¬ 
gling  tvith  the  problem  of  the 
uninsured  motorist.  Compul¬ 
sory  insurance  laws  have 
proved  to  be  worse  than  in¬ 
adequate.  For  detailed  back¬ 
ground  information  on  how 
your  state  is  handling  this 
problem,  contact  any  one  of 
the  Insurance  Information 
Institute  Offices  listed  below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phone:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone;  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street  11  S  JJ 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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Bi'rton  a.  Benson,  publisher. 
Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel 
— resigned  to  become  director  of 
student  publications.  University 
of  Oregon. 

*  *  « 

Connie  Johnson,  managing 
editor,  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat - 
Herald — to  publisher,  John  Day 
(Ore.)  Blue  Mountain  Eagle, 
succe^ing  Viola  M.  Puntne\', 
on  leave  of  absence.  Kernan  R. 
Turner,  Democrat-Herald  re¬ 
porter — to  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Eddv,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Gresham  (Ore.)  Outlook 
— to  associate  publisher,  Park- 
rose  (Ore.)  Enterprise.  Tom 
Brennan,  news  editor.  Enter¬ 
prise,  to  news  editor.  Outlook. 
Dee  Burke  Lopez,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Outlook — to  news  editor. 
Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

George  Prymus,  a  former 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
reporter — now  managing  editor 
of  the  Polish  Daily  News, 
Buffalo. 

«  «  * 

Charles  G.  Smith,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger — elected 
president  of  Mississippi  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Committee  Takes 
Publisher’s  Role 

Montreal 

A  three-man  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  manage  the 
morning  daily,  Le  Devoir,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  nomination  of  its 
publisher,  Gerard  Filion,  as  di¬ 
rector-general  of  the  General 
Investment  Corporation,  recent¬ 
ly  set  up  by  the  Quebec  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  provisional  executive  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  made  up  of  the 
editor-in-chief,  Andre  Lauren- 
deau;  his  deputy,  Paul  Sauriol, 
and  Claude  Ryan,  editorial 
writer. 

No  successor  to  Mr.  Filion 
was  chosen,  the  directors  ex¬ 
plained,  because  it  was  felt 
changes  were  needed  in  Le  De¬ 
voir’s  administrative  makeup. 

Mr.  Filion,  last  of  17  children 
bom  to  a  farm  family  at  Isle 
Verte,  Que.,  was  educated  at 
Rimouski  Seminary,  Laval  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Montreal’s  Ecole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Commercials,  a 
school  of  business  administra¬ 
tion. 

Before  joining  Le  Devoir,  he 
ser\’ed  12  years  as  secretary 
of  L’Union  Catholique  des  Cul- 
tivateurs  (Catholic  Fanners’ 
Union)  and  as  editor  of  its 
weekly  paper. 

At  Le  Devoir,  he  won  awards 
for  editorial  writing. 


Robert  E.  Schaefer 


Chillicothe  Gazette; 
Publisher  Appointee! 

Chillicothe,  O. 

Robert  E.  Schaefer,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Chillicothe 
Gazette,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspaper  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  W,  W.  Beeler. 

Mr.  Schaefer’s  appointment 
was  announced  by  Harry  S. 
Bunker,  president  of  the  Speidel 
Newspapers  with  which  the 
Gazette  is  affiliated. 

Mr.  Schaefer  is  a  native  of 
Pekin,  Ill.,  and  attended  school 
in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  where  his 
father  was  advertising  director 
of  a  newspaper. 

The  new  publisher  was  prradu- 
ated  from  Ohio  State  University 
in  1935.  He  worked  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  former 
Columbus  Citizen  for  three  years 
before  coming  here  as  classified 
advertising  manager  in  1938. 

• 

Edward  Byrne  Quits 
Jamestown  Star 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Edward  J.  Byrne  has  resigpied 
as  editor,  general  manager  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Jamestown 
Morning  Star. 

George  F.  Kessler,  president 
of  the  Jamestown  Star  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  who  made  the  announce¬ 
ment,  stated  that  the  paper,  a 
tabloid,  would  continue  publica¬ 
tion. 

Burnell  B.  Lydell,  news  editor 
of  the  Star,  was  designated  as 
acting  editor. 

Mr.  Byrne  said  he  was  still  a 
member  of  the  company’s  six- 
man  board  of  directors.  He 
planned  to  devote  all  of  his  time 
to  the  Gowanda  (N.  Y.)  News 
and  Observer,  a  weekly  which 
he  owns. 

Mr.  Byrne  led  the  drive  to 
re-establish  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  here  after  the  Jamestown 
Morning  Sun  discontinued  pub¬ 
lication  last  June  30.  He  was 
associated  with  the  Sun  for 
about  10  years. 


Edgar  L.  Morris 
Dies;  Publisher 
Of  Ohio  Papers 

Springfield,  0. 

Edgar  L.  Morris,  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  News  and 
Sun  and  a  newspaper  executive 
hers  for  52  years,  died  Feb.  19 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 
He  was  76. 

He  had  relinquished  a  major 
portion  of  his  newspaper  duties 
several  years  ago,  but  worked 
in  his  office  almost  daily  until 
he  entered  the  hospital  on  Feb. 
10  for  treatment  of  a  nose 
hemorrhage. 

Bom  in  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  he 
began  his  career  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  nearby  newspapers 
in  1900.  Studied  law  a  short 
time  and  later  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Lima  and  Wapakon¬ 
eta. 

He  came  to  Springfield  in 
1909  as  a  stockholder  and  city 
editor  of  the  former  Spring- 
field  Morning  Times.  In  1910, 
he  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  News 
under  the  ownership  of  the  late 
Gov.  James  M.  Cox.  He  held 
that  post  for  14  years  until  his 
promotion  in  1924  to  publisher 
and  general  manager. 

When  Gov.  Cox  merged  the 
Daily  News  with  the  John  L. 
Knight-owned  Morning  Sun  in 
1928,  Mr.  Morris  became  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of 
the  Springfield  Daily  News,  the 
Sun,  and  Sunday  Springfield 
News-Sun.  He  served  in  that 
capacity  until  July  1,  1957, 
when  he  relinquished  the  duties 
of  general  manager. 

• 

.4ttoniey  to  Head 
Publishing  Firm 

Salt  Lake  City 

David  0.  McKay,  president  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  has 
announced  appointment  of 
George  L.  Nelson,  Salt  Lake 
lawyer,  as  president  of  the 
Deseret  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Nelson  succeeds  Mark  E. 
Petersen  who  recently  was 
named  president  of  the  West 
European  Mission  of  the  church 
with  headquarters  in  Great 
Britain. 

Also  announced  was  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Salt  Lake  contractor, 
Mark  B.  Garff,  as  vicepresident 
of  the  church-owned  publishing 
company.  Arch  L.  Madsen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  church-related  Radio 
Service  Corp.,  was  named  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  also  named 
chairman  of  the  publishing 
firm’s  executive  committee. 


fJIM!  WHEN  MO 
YOU  Die  UP  -THIS 
FINE  REroiCr  ? 


ABOUT 
FOUR  OR  FIVE 

[(tor  Publishers] 

A60  ^ 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 
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What  Are  the 
Stock  Averages? 


FTL  Paper  Fights 
Capitalism  College 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press  this  week  pledged  a  battle 
against  plans  by  the  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (iazette- 
Telegrnph  to  establish  a  liberal 
arts  college  near  Palmer  Lake. 

The  Free  Press  attacked  the 
proposed  Rampart  College  as  a 
“threat  to  the  region  and  a 
threat  we  intend  to  fight.”  An 
editorial  expressed  worry  the  : 
college  would  “help  to  spread 
the  philosophy  of  Freedom 
Newspapers  which  operates  the 
Gazette-Telegraph.” 

Freedom  Newspapers,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  i 
espouses  a  free-will  doctrine  of  i 
government.  Its  editorials  have  ! 
questioned  the  need  for  public 
schools,  municipal  police  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  tax-supported 
agencies.  i 

Robert  LeFevre,  Gazette-Tele-  ! 
graph  editor,  announced  that  a  j 
group  of  Colorado  Springs  citi-  j 
zens  is  studying  the  feasibility  i 
of  building  a  $5  million  college 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Freedom 
School  near  Palmer  Lake. 

Mr.  LeFevre  has  operated  the 
Freedom  School,  primarily  a 
school  for  business  executives, 
for  seven  years.  Like  the  Free¬ 
dom  School,  the  proposed  college 
would  give  a  curriculum  em¬ 
phasizing  the  significance  of 
private  capitalism. 

The  Gazette  -  Telegraph  is 
owned  by  Harry  Hoiles.  The 
Free  Press  is  supported  by  the 
International  Typographical  j 
Union  whose  headquarters  is  j 
here.  | 

•  I 

Another  Seminar 
On  Business  News 

A  sequel  to  the  Business  News  I 
Writers  Seminar  held  in  Nor-  ! 
folk,  Va.,  in  1961  has  been 
scheduled  at  the  same  place  for 
March  31,  April  1  and  2.  Dr. 

E.  V.  Bowden  of  Old  Dominion 
College  again  will  moderate. 

The  fee  will  be  nominal.  The 
seminar  will  be  directed  by 
R.  K.  T.  Larson,  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star  and  the  Virginian-Pilot,  ' 
Norfolk,  Va.,  through  whom 
reserv’ations  may  be  made. 

• 

Convention  Site 

Philadelphia  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  (Sept.  23-25)  of  the 
1963  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors.  Frederick  L. 
Rushton  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram,  the  Association’s  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  Arch  Luther,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Sunday 
editor,  is  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments.  I 


The  averages  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  barometers 
of  stoc-k-inarkct  activ¬ 
ity,  the  means  by  which 
you  can  gauge  what  the 
market  as  a  whole  is 
doing.  And  viewing  a  chart  of  the  aver¬ 
ages  over  a  peritxl  of  time  can  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  trend  of  the  market, 
whether  it  is  moving  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  or  sta\’ing  about  the  same. 

The  two  best-known  averages  or  in¬ 
dexes  of  stock-market  activity  are  the 
Dow-Joncs  and  Standard  &  Poor’s,  both 
of  which  are  widely  used  in  the  financial 
community  and  much  quoted  in  the 
newspapers.  The  Dow-Jones  Average  is 
actually  not  one  average  but  four,  one 
made  up  of  30  industrial  stocks,  one  of 
20  railroad  stocks,  one  of  15  utilities, 
and  a  composite  of  the  65  stiK'ks  in 
those  three  averages.  All  the  stocks  are 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  four  Dow-Jones  Averages  are  com¬ 
puted  and  announced  to  brokers,  who 
usually  post  them  in  their  board  rooms, 
at  11  a.m.,  noon,  1,  2,  and  3:30  p.m. 
New  York  time,  when  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  closes. 

The  stocks  used  in  computing  the 
Dow-Jones  Averages  are  mostly  blue 
chips,  stocks  of  some  of  the  country’s 
largest  and  best-known  companies.  Orig¬ 
inally,  the  Dow-Jones  Averages  were 
determined  by  simply  adding  the  prices 
of  the  stocks  and  dividing  the  total  by 
their  number.  However,  substitution  of 
issues  and  stock  splits  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  necessitated  an  adjustment  in  this 
methtxl,  so  a  formula  was  devised  to 
compensate  for  these  changes. 

Probably  the  most  quoted  of  the 
Dow-Jones  Averages  is  that  for  indus¬ 
trials,  which  in  recent  months  has  fluctu¬ 
ated  from  below  600  to  above  700.  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  which  originated  the 
Dow-Joncs  Averilges,  publishes  the 


country’s  leading  business  newspaiier. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Standard  &  Poor’s,  the  largest  securi¬ 
ties  research  organization  in  the  country, 
also  publishes  a  well-known  set  of  in¬ 
dexes  based  tin  the  prices  of  500  listed 
stocks,  including  a  500-stock  composite 
made  up  of  425  industrials,  50  utilities, 
and  25  rails,  announced  daily  at  1 1  a.m., 
noon,  1,  2,  3,  and  3:30  p.m.  The  formula 
for  computing  this  set  of  indexes  involves 
multiplying  the  price  of  each  stock  by 
the  number  of  shares  outstanding  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  figure  representing  the  current 
market  value  and  then  relating  the  total 
market  value  for  the  group  to  the  base- 
period  average  (1941-43),  which  is 
taken  as  1 0.  Standard  &  Poor’s  500-Stock 
Index  has  recently  been  in  the  50’s. 

The  New  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  also  compile  their  own  daily 
stock-market  indexes  and  publish  them 
on  their  financial  pages. 

No  stock  index  is  infallible.  Because 
of  the  method  by  which  it  is  computed, 
it  is  possible  (though  rare)  for  the  Dow- 
Jones  Industrial  Average  to  go  up  while 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  shares 
that  comprise  it  goes  down— or  even 
when  the  market  as  a  whole  has  ob¬ 
viously  sold  off.  The  reverse  is  also  true. 
.Most  inde.xes  do  not  represent  a  true 
cross  section  of  American  business,  since 
they  omit  certain  important  industries 
and  overlook  the  over-the-counter  mar¬ 
ket  altogether. 

But  despite  their  disadvantages,  the 
averages  arc  useful  for  sizing  up  the 
market  at  a  glance.  Certainly  they  make 
interesting  reading,  even  if  they  don’t 
tell  the  whole  storv'  of  the  stock  market 
by  any  means.  Just  remember,  you 
don’t  buy  averages;  you  buy  individual 
stocks. 

Ne.xt  Week:  How  Are  Stocks  Bought 
and  Sold  on  an  Exchange? 


H  MERRILL  LYNCH, 

PIERCE,  FENNER  &  SMITH  INC 

MEMBEIiS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 
70  PINE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5.  NEW  YORK 
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CIRCLLATION 

Houston’s  Vendors 
Are  Not  Employees 


It’s  not  always  easy  to  tell 
where  you  stand  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
on  the  question  of  independent 
contractors  on  the  circulation 
side  of  the  newspaper  business. 

Take  two  recent  cases : 

1.  The  Board  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
denied  the  petition  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  News  Vendors  Association  to 
be  barj^inin^  apent  for  “indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  selling  newspapers 
at  certain  street  locations  in 
downtown  Houston.” 

Sell  all  Papers 

The  vendors’  status  was 
described  as  follows: 

They  purchase  newspapers 
from  distributors  at  a  fixed  fee, 
generally  6  cents,  and  sell  them 
to  purchasers  on  the  street  at 
10  cents  per  copy.  The  profit 
thus  realized  is  their  only 
compensation.  The  vendors  are 
not  restricted  to  selling  the 
Employer’s  publication,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  exclusively. 
On  the  contrary,  the  vendors  sell 
newspapers  published  by  the 
Employer’s  competitors,  the 
Houston  Post  and  the  Houston 
Press. 

The  vendors  determine  for 
themselves  what  hours  they  shall 
work,  and  what  their  holidays 
and  vacations  shall  be.  They  are 
free  to  hire  their  own  replace¬ 
ments  to  substitute  for  them  or 
to  assist  them  on  a  permanent 
basis.  They  select  their  own 
newsstand  locations  and  are  free 
to  use  or  not  use  news  racks 
furnished  by  the  Employer.  Any 
losses  sustained  by  the  vendors 
in  the  resale  of  the  papers  are 
borne  by  the  vendors.  The 
Employer  does  not  maintain 
the  vendors  on  his  payroll  for 


for  presses 


engineered 
<to  produc^ 
as  promised 


Income  Tax  withholding,  work¬ 
men’s  compensation,  social 
security,  or  any  other  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Employer  does  accept  “returns” 
(unsold  newspapers)  from  ven¬ 
dors,  and  from  time  to  time, 
offers  suggestions  and  criticisms 
to  the  vendors  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  sale  of  its  newspapers. 
The  Employer  furnishes  news 
racks,  which  most  of  the  vendors 
use,  and  encourages  them  to 
display  advertising  which  it 
furnishes.  The  Employer  also 
requires  the  vendors  to  draw 
their  papers  from  distributors 
designate  by  it,  and  these  dis¬ 
tributors  can  limit  the  amount 
of  the  vendors’  “draw.”  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  we  do  not  feel  that 
such  minor  participation  in  the 
selling  procedures  suffices  to 
make  the  news  vendors  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Employer. 

“We  find,”  the  Board  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  case,  particularly 
since  the  news  vendors  are  free 
to  select  their  own  locations  and 
are  free  to  sell  competing  news¬ 
papers,  that  the  Employer  does 
not  exercise  sufficient  control 
over  the  manner  and  means  of 
the  vendors’  operations  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  vendors  employees  of 
the  Employer.” 

Bundle  and  Tube  Driver* 

Case  No.  2  concerns  the 
Northwestern  Publishing  Co. 
(Danville  (Ill.)  C  ommercial 
News)  and  the  local  teamsters 
union  which  claimed  bargaining 
rights  for  bundle  drivers  and 
tube  drivers.  The  publisher 
claimed  that  the  drivers  were 
independent  contractors.  The 
Board’s  hearing  examiner, 
George  A.  Downing,  has  just 
filed  a  report  denying  that  claim 
and  ordering  the  newspaper  to 
reinstate  10  persons,  as  of  Sept. 
4,  1962,  and  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  with  the  union. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of 
employee-or-contractor,  the  trial 


.\ee«i  Help? 

"Our  advertisement  in  E&P 
classified  pages  brought  us 
a  total  of  40  applicants  for 
the  position,"  wrote  J.  O. 
Amos,  publisher  of  the  Sid¬ 
ney,  Ohio  Daily  News. 

If  you  need  qualified,  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees,  use  the  Help  Wanted 
classified  columns  in  E&P. 
They  really  get  results. 


examiner  recited  these  facts: 

“Respondent  uses  bundle 
drivers  in  the  city  and  in  the 
nearby  areas  to  deliver  to  news¬ 
boy  carriers  in  bundles  the  news¬ 
papers  which  the  carriers  in  turn 
deliver  to  subscribers  on  their 
routes.  Respondent  had  formerly 
served  the  more  distant  rural 
areas  by  mail,  but  in  September 
1961  it  began  to  convert  to  a 
tube  route  delivery  system, 
under  which  Respondent’s  tube 
drivers  placed  the  subscriber’s 
paper  in  a  metal  tube  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

“Respondent’s  conduct  was 
rooted  in,  and  sprung  from,  its 
view  that  the  Regional  Director 
erred  in  holding  that  its  drivers 
were  employes  rather  than  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors.  Respondent 
could,  of  course,  have  easily 
obtained  court  review  of  that 
decision  by  flatly  refusing  to 
bargain  and  by  thus  precipi¬ 
tating  the  usual  formal  or  ‘tech¬ 
nical’  refusal  to  bargain  case. 
It  chose  instead  to  enter  upon 
bargaining  negotiations. 

“Though  purporting  at  the 
outset  to  recognize  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  bargain  concerning  the 
drivers  as  employees  as  found 
by  the  Regional  Director, 
Respondent’s  real  position,  there¬ 
after  consistently  maintained, 
was  that  the  Regional  Director 
was  in  error,  that  the  status  of 
the  drivers  would  continue  to  be 
that  of  independent  contractors 
until  Respondent  should  act  to 
terminate  their  contracts  or 
lease  agreements,  that  the 
drivers  would  not  become 
employees  until  such  termina¬ 
tion  and  until  they  were  hired 
by  Respondent,  and  that  until 
.so  hired  the  principle  of  senior¬ 
ity  and  other  normal  concomi¬ 
tants  of  an  employment  rela¬ 
tionship  could  have  no  applica¬ 
tion.” 

Union's  Deinund* 

In  the  contract  talks,  the 
union  contended  that  the  drivers 
should  be  considered  fulltime 
employees  whether  they  worked 
one  hour  a  day  or  sev’en,  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  given 
37*4  hours  of  work  per  week 
(a  full  week  in  the  printing 
crafts  contracts).  The  manage¬ 
ment  said  the  union’s  demands 
for  a  flat  weekly  increase  of  $30 
per  driver,  higher  car  expense, 
pensions  and  other  benefits 
would  cost  more  than  $300,000 
a  year  for  distribution. 

The  drivers  were  paid  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  hour  with  a  mileage 
allowance  of  from  7  to  12  cents 
and  commissions  of  12  cents  a 
week  on  each  subscriber. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

SCHOLARSHIP  PL.4N 

Sponsorship  of  a  national 
newspaperboy  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  on  an  annual  basis  is 


announced  by  Deane  Wi'inberg 
&  Co.  Two  top  awards  if  $500 
each  will  be  provided. 

Finalists  will  be  selected  in 
local  competitions  held  h_  news¬ 
papers  in  April.  Judging  will  be 
based  on  route  perfoi  mance, 
scholarship  attainment  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  leadership  ability. 

The  national  winners  will  be 
announced  in  May  at  offices  of 
the  company,  1745  Westwood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  24.  Partici¬ 
pation  is  open  to  all  client  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Deane  Weinberg  organi¬ 
zation  originated  Youthsu  ranee, 
a  newspaperboy  accident  and 
health  insurance  plan,  in  1934. 

*  *  * 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Appointment  of  Leo  F.  | 
Schneider,  33,  of  Wheaton,  Ill., 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Sidney  (O.)  Daily  News  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Victor  "Taylor  was  announced 
by  J.  Oliver  Amos,  publisher. 
Mr.  Schneider  has  had  10  years 
experience  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement.  He  was  circulation 
manager  for  the  Spencer  ( Iowa) 
Daily  Reporter  and  the  Wheaton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Don  F.  Lewis — from  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  (Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin. 
Allan  Howells — now  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Benedict  J.  Paschal  Jr.  has 
moved  up  from  sales  manager 
to  city  circulation  manager  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 
James  I.  Sherohse  Jr.  is  now 
county  circulation  manager  of 
the  Tribune  and  the  Times. 

The  ‘Best’  in  Ohio;  Upside- 
Down  Trophy. 

«  *  * 

N.  A.  Grobe,  32,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Nan  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
and  News.  He  succeeds  Joseph 
Haley,  resigned.  Mr.  Grobe  was 
a  door-to-door  subscription 
salesman  at  the  age  of  15. 

*  *  « 

Winston  L.  (Barney) 
Knight,  former  director  of 
home  delivery  for  the  Netv  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  —  now 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  and 
W yoming  Eagle,  Cheyenne. 

*  * 

CARRIER  WORKSHOP 

Twenty-five  circulation  men 
will  attend  a  workshop  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  and  conducted  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Carrier  Leadership, 
March  10-13,  at  Boston.  C.  K. 
Jefferson,  retired  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter,  is  the  Institute’s  director. 
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POWER  TO  PRESERVE  THE  PEACE! 

"To  be  prepared  for  war,"  said  George  Washington,  "is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  preserving  peace." 

Today's  counterpart  of  this  philosophy  is  reflected  in  the  massive 
shield  of  missile  sites  built  or  under  construction  in  the  farthermost 
reaches  of  rural  America.  Many  of  these,  and  hundreds  of  other  vital 
defense  installations,  are  served  by  America's  rural  electric  systems. 

These  locally-owned  cooperatives  and  power  districts  were  created 
by  rural  people  who  could  not  get  electric  service  from  established 
power  companies.  Today  these  systems  operate  lV2-million  miles  of 
lines  far  beyond  city  limits,  serve  the  growing  power  needs  of  20 
million  rural  people.  And  capital  borrowed  from  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration  to  build  these  lines  is  being  repaid  with  interest. 

Because  these  lines  are  there,  power  is  quickly  provided  for  vital 
installations  ranging  from  launching  pads  to  tracking  stations,  from 
lighthouses  to  Air  Force  bases. 

Rural  electric  systems  are  proud  to  play  an  important  part  in  safe¬ 
guarding  peace  and  the  future  of  all  Americans. 


AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS  Important  to  the  strength  of  America 


PROMOTION 


Baseball  Contest 
Backs  Up  Campaign 

By  George  Wilt 


A  double-pronged  circulation 
promotion  attack  is  under  way 
in  Detroit,  urging  folks  to  “get 
in  on  the  conversation”  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  News. 

A  multi-media  campaign  bom¬ 
bards  Detroiters  from  all  sides 
for  one  of  the  promotions,  while 
a  parallel,  companion  contest  is 
barraged  at  the  News’  carrier 
organization. 

In  the  consumer  campaign. 


read  THE  NEWS 

DRd  jOil 

The 

CORVirSOtiOR 


the  theme,  “Read  the  News  and 
join  the  conversation,”  greets 
prospective  readers  from  85  24- 
sheet  billboards,  775  g'ant  in¬ 
side  buscards,  100  News  delivery 
trucks,  and  5,400  streetsales 
rack  cards.  A  catchy,  new  sing¬ 


ing  commercial  is  heard  fre¬ 
quently  over  Detroit  radio  and 
tv  stations.  The  toe-tapping 
jingle  goes: 

“Read  the  News,  join  the  con¬ 
versation. 

You’ll  have  all  the  latest  in¬ 
formation. 

Don't  he  without  it,  read  all 
about  it. 

If  you  read  the  News,  you 
know!” 

Promotion  ads  in  the  News, 
ranging  from  two  columns  up 
to  full  pages,  join  in  the  chorus. 
Some  are  illustrated  with  car¬ 
toons,  as  are  the  posters.  Others, 
headlined,  “What’s  all  the 
TALK,  TALK,  TALK  about?” 
feature  individual  writers  and 
columnists.  The  cartoons  show 
a  group  in  spirited  conversation, 
with  one  glum  looking,  unin¬ 
formed  fellow  on  the  fringes. 
Large  photos  illustrate  the 
“talk,  talk,  talk”  ads. 

The  carrier  contest  is  base¬ 
ball-oriented,  which  makes  it 


TO  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 

50  STAR 
FLAG  KIT 


OFFER  THIS  KIT  WITH  YOUR  MASTHEAD 
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sure-fire  in  Tigertown,  where 
the  national  pastime  goes  along 
with  home,  mother  and  apple 
pie. 

Winners  in  the  “Hit  A 
Homer”  contest  —  75  of  them 
—  will  fly  to  Florida  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  the  Tigers’  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Lalieland,  see  a 
couple  of  Grapefruit  League 
games,  and  visit  Cypress  Gar¬ 
dens,  all  via  Eastern  Airlines. 

In  addition  to  the  trip  to  the 
Sunshine  State,  150  boys  will 
win  reserved  seat  tickets  to  the 
1963  All-Star  baseball  game  at 
Cleveland  in  July.  Another  hun¬ 
dred  boys  will  receive  a  pair  of 
tickets  to  a  Tigers- Yankees 
night  game,  and  still  another 
100  will  win  baseball  fielder’s 
gloves.  Cash  payoffs  will  also 
be  made  for  new  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  subs. 

Letter  from  .Seheffing 

One  of  the  promotion  pieces 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  keepsake 
for  some  of  the  contestants.  A 
letter  on  Detroit  Tiger  station¬ 
ery  was  mailed  first  class  mail 
from  the  training  camp  at  Lake¬ 
land,  to  each  of  the  more  than 
13,000  News  carriers,  arriving 
just  before  the  contest  started. 
In  the  letter.  Tigers  manager 
Bob  Seheffing  wrote  that  he  was 
looking  forward  to  meeting  the 
News  carriers,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  carrier  ad¬ 
dressed  would  be  among  the  win¬ 
ners. 

Richard  R.  Paynter  is  the 
News’  circulation  promotion  su¬ 
pervisor.  (Dick,  you  could  send 
the  loser  to  come  see  the  Mets ! ) . 

V  *  « 

WELCOME  —  “Welcome  to 
the  family,”  says  a  new  em¬ 
ployees  booklet  issued  by  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and 
American.  The  12-page,  pocket- 
size  pamphlet  contains  a  brief 
history  of  the  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lic  service  programs  and  promo¬ 
tions,  a  building  directory,  plus 
facts  on  payroll  deductions,  pro¬ 
motion,  first  aid,  restaurant, 
special  employees  discount  for 
classified  ads,  credit  union,  em- 
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ployee  benefits,  suggestions,  the 
employee  newspaper,  the  “News- 
poster,”  public  service  buieau, 
Hearst  magazines,  and  other 
pointers  for  personnel. 

«  «  * 

ICE  SKATES  —  A  Skating 
Derby,  sponsored  by  the  In- 
dianapolis  Star  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Parks  drew 
more  than  300  entrants  from  6 
through  17,  and  proved  so  popu¬ 
lar  it  will  become  an  annual 
event.  Entrants  were  divided 
into  five  different  age  groups 
with  separate  divisions  in  <‘ach 
for  boys  and  girls.  Gold,  silver 
and  bronze  medals  were  award¬ 
ed.  Between  races  the  skaters 
gathered  around  several  huge 
log  fires  to  drink  hot  chocolate 
and  coffee.  A  number  of  requests 
were  made  to  add  an  adult  divi¬ 
sion  to  the  winter  sports  event 
next  year. 

n  «  * 

MAIN  STREET  —  “Adver¬ 
tising,  that  magic  multiplier  of 
markets  for  goods  and  services, 
has  narrowed  down  the  counter 
space  between  seller  and  buyer,” 
said  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  opening  of  the 
“Main  Street,  U.S.A.”  The 
showing  of  the  travelling  tribute 
to  the  American  retailer  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital  was  sponsored 
by  the  Washington  Star.  30,000 
visitors  viewed  the  exhibit  of 
more  than  5,000  19th  Century 
trade  artifacts  and  modem  sys¬ 
tems  of  packaging,  labeling  and 
marketing. 

*  •  * 

RECORD  YEAR  —  A  self- 
mailer  from  the  San  F'^ancisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner  announces 
that  1962  was  the  biggest  year 
in  the  paper’s  history  in  want 
ad  count  and  linage. 

«  «  « 

CANDY  —  In  a  special  Val¬ 
entine  contest,  Detroit  Free 
Press  carriers  were  able  to  earn 
a  heart-shaped  box  of  candy 
for  mother,  sister  or  girlfriend 
by  earning  two  points  during 
one  week  in  February. 

*  n  * 

COUNTER-ACT— West  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  had  such  adverse  pub¬ 
licity  as  a  depressed  area  that 
the  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser  &  Herald- 
Dispatch,  thought  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  point  out  that  there  are  a 
few  bright  spots  in  the  state, 
too.  The  presentation,  “West 
Virginia,  Change  and  Chal¬ 
lenge,”  points  out  that  the  21 
counties  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  state,  and  including  the 
Huntington  metropolitan  area, 
have  made  significant  grains. 
Copies  of  the  booklet  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Ted  Rathbone,  The 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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From  tape  to  type  via  the  RCA  301 


All  of  the  body  type  on  these  newspaper  pages  was  typeset  by 
an  automatic  system  controlled  by  the  RCA  301  computer. 

As  a  story  is  typed,  a  coded  paper  tape  is  simultaneously  punched 
for  the  computer.  The  RCA  301  processes  the  story,  inserts 
corrections,  then  justifies  and  hyphenates  the  copy  onto  a  new 
paper  tape  which  activates  the  typesetting  machine.  It  takes  the 


301  one  minute  and  ten  seconds  per  page  to  perform  this  work. 

This  remarkable  development  for  the  newspaper  industry  is 
another  solid  example  of  RCA’s  continuing  emphasis  on  the 
new,  the  needed  and  the  practical  in  EDP.  It's  another  reason 
why  we  call  the  RCA  301  the  most  versatile  computer  in  the 
world.  To  find  out  what  the  301  can  do  for  you,  write 

RCA  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING,  CHERRY  HILL,  N.  J. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  In  Electronics 


Promotion 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

Iowa  Audience  Study 

COMPREHENSIVE  —  “The 
Iowa  Media  Audience  Study” 
reporting  240  different  audience 
factors  on  a  statewide  basis,  has 
just  been  released  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
The  182-page  report,  contain¬ 
ing  information  for  Sunday 
Register  subscril)er  households 
and  total  Iowa  households,  is 
composed  of  five  parts:  media 
comparisons,  quality  analysis, 
reading  habits,  characteristics, 
and  buying  habits. 

The  study  is  based  op  a  1,000 
probability  sample,  taken  among 
both  subscribers  and  non-sub¬ 
scriber  households  on  a  state- 
.  wide  basis.  All  inter\’iewing  was 
made  by  personal  contact  in  the 
home  by  independent  profes¬ 
sional  inteiwiewers.  B<‘cause  of 
the  Sunday  Register’s  unique 
circulation  pattern,  the  study  is 
able  to  give  an  accurate  state¬ 
wide  picture  of  both  urban  and 
rural  data. 

The  quality  analysis  section 
of  the  study  shows  that  sub¬ 
scribers  have  a  greater  share 
than  its  circulation  coverage  of 
quality  factors  such  as  upper 
incomes,  higher  education,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  managerial  occu¬ 
pations,  stock  ownership,  credit 
cards,  airplane  travel,  FM  ra¬ 
dio,  and  buyers  of  new  cars, 
durable  gomls  and  sporting 
goods. 

The  characteristics  section  of 
the  study  reveals,  for  instance, 
subscribers’  membership  in 
churches,  lodges,  clubs  and  other 
organizations.  A  comprehensive 
breakdown  of  reci-eational  ac¬ 
tivities  and  hobbies  scoi*es  sub¬ 
scribers  high  in  movie  going 
and  bridge  playing  for  inside  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  fishing  high  for  out¬ 
door  participation.  A  copy  of 
the  study  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Glenn  H.  Roberts, 
director  of  research,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

BUSINESS  —  The  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  helps  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  keep 
abreast  of  economic  conditions 
in  their  aiea  with  a  monthly 
newsletter-type  publication, 
“Current  Market  Conditions 
Bulletin.”  The  Bulletin,  sent  to 
a  list  of  over  2,200,  concerns  it¬ 
self  with  economic  conditions  in 
the  market.  Market  indices, 
such  as  employment,  man  hours 
worked,  utilities,  banking,  build¬ 
ing  permits,  are  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  and  the  record  of 
change  I'ecorded.  The  February, 
1963,  issue,  for  example,  com¬ 
pares  1962  deposits  in  banks 
and  financial  institutions  with 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY— The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  ran  this  mythi¬ 
cal  conversation  between  George 
and  Martha  Washington,  written 
by  Bill  Davies  of  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
out  department,  to  promote 
readership  of  Washington's  Birth¬ 
day  advertising. 

1961;  gives  details  of  a  new 
record  in  building;  compares 
South  Bend’s  department  store 
sales  with  other  areas;  com¬ 
ments  on  new  buildings;  re¬ 
ports  on  bank  debits;  announces 
awards  of  govemment  contracts 
to  local  industries.  Tribune  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  Clarence 
W.  Harding  writes  “Current 
Market  Conditions.” 

*  ♦  * 

RESEARCH  PROMOTED  — 
An  outstanding  program  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  brochures  has  been 
prepared  and  distributed  to  local 
i-etailers  by  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  Each  of  the  over-size 
folders  is  directed  to  a  different 
industry  —  cov'ering,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  fumitui-e,  automobiles,  ap¬ 
pliances  —  and  telling  advertis¬ 
ers  about  the  Inquirer’s  “Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Buying  Plans.” 
The  study  consists  of  reports 
on  anticipated  purchases  during 
the  next  six  months  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley,  issued  six  times  a 
year.  Each  of  the  mailings  in¬ 
cludes  a  return  postcard  re¬ 
questing  a  copy  of  the  study. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BRANDS  —  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  released  its  40th 
annual  Consumer  Analysis,  con¬ 
ducted  in  consultation  with  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  covering  6,713  homes. 


By  Mary’  Norris  Munroe 

Washington 

Columnist  George  Dixon  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  is 
receiving  a  lot  of  ribbing  about 
his  new  “riv’al”  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News. 

She  is  pretty,  blonde  Stanlee 
Miller,  24,  the  daughter  of 
Dixon’s  wife,  Ymelda.  Miss 
Miller  is  the  new  society  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  News.  Since 
Dixon’s  column  appears  in  the 
Washington  Post,  he  terms  Miss 
Miller  “definitely”  a  rival. 

This  father-daughter  rivalry 
is  apparently  unique  in  Wash¬ 
ington  journalistic  circles  at  the 
moment.  Marj’  Haworth  of  the 
Post  has  a  daughter  on  the 
Washington  Star;  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  a  son,  Geoffrey,  on  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  here;  and 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  also  has  a  son  here — 
Richard  Reston  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  Examples  of 
husbands  and  wives  or  brothers 
and  sisters  can  also  be  cited  in 
the  local  press  group,  but  Mr. 
Dixon  and  Miss  Miller  appear 
to  l>e  the  only  father-daughter 
combination. 

Miss  Miller,  who  is  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Chavez  of  New  Mexico  and  Mrs. 
Chavez,  does  not  owe  her  new 
job  to  family  intervention,  how¬ 
ever.  She  got  it  herself.  While 
helping  on  scripts  for  Nancy 
Hanschman  Dickerman’s  CBS 
show,  “One  Woman’s  Washing¬ 
ton,”  Miss  Miller  heard  about 
the  opening  on  the  News  from 
a  Smith  College  friend.  She 
applied  for  the  job;  was  accepted 
and  started  work  two  weeks  ago. 

How  does  she  like  being  a 
society  reporter? 

Miss  Miller  says,  “I  love  it, 
but  I’m  having  a  hard  time 
adjusting  to  the  hours.  Formerly 
I  worked  during  the  day  and 
relaxed  at  night.  Now  I  work 
at  night  and  keep  forgetting  to 
relax  in  the  afternoon.” 

In  her  new  column,  she  in¬ 
tends  to  follow  the  “new  trend 
in  society  reporting.”  She  will 
print  more  than  just  names  of 
guests  and  kinds  of  hors 
d’oeuvres  served.  She  will  in¬ 
clude  conversation  and  anec¬ 
dotes  to  make  people  wish  they 
had  been  there. 

Her  youth,  she  hopes  will 
prove  an  advantage  once  the 
formidable  task  of  learning  faces 
and  names  is  over.  She  is  count¬ 
ing  on  it  for  “energy  and  a 
fresh  approach.” 


Stanlee  Miller 

Does  Miss  Miller  regard  her 
father  as  a  rival? 

“I  think  of  him  more  as  my 
guide  and  mentor”  she  says, 
“and  I  can’t  give  him  too  much 
credit.  Already  we  have  had 
long  talks  on  the  telephone,  he 
has  introduced  me  to  people  and 
sent  me  some  very  helpful 
Ijooks.” 

The  books  she  explains  are 
for  a  reference  library,  a  Who’s 
Who  in  Washington.  “When  you 
are  writing  a  story  at  three  in 
the  morning  (her  deadline  is 
five  a.m.)  you  can’t  call  people 
up  and  ask  them  how  to  spell 
names,  you  know,”  she  points 
out. 


r  tne  new  i,rena  i  -mr* 

)rting.”  She  will  Fodor  to  Vienna 
in  just  names  of  Marcel  W.  Fodor,  veteran 
kinds  of  hors  employee  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
ed.  She  will  in-  tion  Agency,  retired  on  Feb.  28. 
ition  and  anec-  He  has  been  with  USIA  and 
people  wish  they  other  federal  agencies  since 
••  1943.  Born  in  Hungary  in  1890, 

she  hopes  will  Mr.  Fodor  was  Central  Euro- 
antage  once  the  pean  correspondent  for  the  Chi- 
;  of  learning  faces  cago  Daily  News  from  1925 
ver.  She  is  count-  until  1940.  He  plans  to  retire  to 
“energy  and  a  Vienna,  where  he  will  write  for 
.”  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 
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Creating  hope 
for  a  better  life 


To  Mother  India,  the  shortage  of  food  is 
an  age-old  problem.  The  yield  from  her 
tired  soil,  overfarmed  for  centuries,  has 
seldom  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  her 
teeming  millions. 

To  enrich  her  land,  India  needs  access 
to  modern  chemical  fertilizers.  But  their 
manufacture  has  been  c-ostly  and  iinec-o- 
nomical,  for  India  has  few  resources  of 
natural  gas— the  c-ommon  raw  material 
for  ammonia  and  synthetic  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duction. 

Today,  a  changing  technology  holds  out 
hope  for  India.  In  the  southern  province 
of  Kerala  a  large,  modern  plant  has  just 
gone  on  stream  using  a  new  chemical  pro¬ 
cess  that  is  creating  a  quiet  revolution  in 
the  world- wide  production  of  fertilizers. 
Developed  and  licensed  by  Te.xaco,  this 
process  makes  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
the  production  of  synthetic  fertilizers 
from  any  hydrocarbon  available.  In 
India  it  is  naphtha,  a  by-product  of  her 
oil  refineries. 

In  Korea,  Japan,  Formosa,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  ten  other  countries  around  the  world, 
the  Texaco  “Synthesis  Gas  Generation 
Process”  utilizes  whatever  is  the  most 
economical  and  readily  available  fuel, 
from  crude  oil  to  residual  stock  —  even 
to  natural  gas. 

For  many  of  these  countries,  as  for  In¬ 
dia,  this  new  development  has  brought 
a  fresh  hope  for  an  easing  of  their  chronic 
food  problems— another  step  toward  a 
better  life  through  Texaco  Research. 
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B(K>KS  IN  REVIE\^ 

2  Newsmen  Uncover 
Textbook  Censorship 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  CHa;SORS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 
By  Jack  Nelson  and  Gene  Roberta 
Jr.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston. 
208  pages.  $4.60. 

Censorship  is  a  virulent  virus, 
a  contagious  disease.  It  spreads, 
if  unchecked  by  the  antibiotic 
and  therapeutic  of  public  expo¬ 
sure  and  contumely,  from  books 
to  newspapers. 

Two  newspapermen  play  phy¬ 
sicians  in  diagnosing  and  treat¬ 
ing  the  deadly  disease  (deadly 
to  thought  and  ideas).  These 
truth-dealing  “doctors”  are  Jack 
Nelson,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
writer  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  and  Gene  Roberts 
Jr.,  state  capital  and  political 
reporter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Ohsen’er.  Their  pre¬ 
scription  for  treatment  is  given 
in  “The  Censors  and  the 
Schools.” 

INieman  Fellows 

They  undertook  their  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  school  textbook 
censorship  while  they  were  Nie- 
man  Fellows  at  Harvard  in 
1961-62.  Their  inquiry  should 
alert  teachers  and  parents  to 
open  or  insidious  influence 
brought  to  bear  on  textbook 
publishers  by  minority  pressure 
groups.  They  credit  many  news¬ 
papermen  by  name  for  their  able 
aid  and  advice.  Thirty-four 
newspapers  are  listed  in  the 
bibliography. 

The  authors  quote  this  warn¬ 
ing  from  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal: 

“It  is  one  thing  to  express 
honest  criticism  of  some  school 
text  or  teaching  program  and 
raise  public  questions  about  it. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  use 
group  pressure  to  have  certain 
materials  banned  because  they 
do  not  conform  to  some  special 
group’s  ideas  about  American¬ 
ism,  minority  group  interests, 
or  whatnot. 

Grim  Warning 

“If  we  allow  pressure  groups, 
rather  than  our  qualifled  edu¬ 
cators,  to  determine  the  content 
of  school  books,  teaching  in  our 
schools  will  soon  degenerate  in¬ 
to  indoctrination,  with  facts  be¬ 
ing  embroidered  with  propa¬ 
ganda  and  truth  tailored  to  fit 
some  super-zealot’s  pet  preju¬ 
dice  or  theory.  Then  we  will 
have  a  school  system  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Hitler’s  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  or  those  of  Soviet  Russia 


and  Red  China.” 

When  the  Texas  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and 
John  Birch  Society  members  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  use  of  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein’s  name  in  books,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Macmillan 
Company  replied:  “We  can’t 
change  history.”  But  pressure 
groups  were  able  to  change 
some  of  the  history  books,  the 
authors  reveal. 

A  book  might  fall  under  pres¬ 
sure  group  ban  simply  because 
a  count  showed  the  word  “com¬ 
munism”  appeared  more  often 
than  the  word  “Americanism.” 
It’s  easy  to  imagine  the  results 
if  self-appointed  censors  make 
a  similar  word  count  of  news¬ 
paper  content. 

Press  Next  Target? 

Newspapers  are  as  vulnerable 
as  books,  the  stage,  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  television  to  the  con¬ 
stant  threats  of  zealots  who  are 
over-anxious  and  ever-anxious 
to  suppress  truth  and  to  propa¬ 
gandize  their  own  particular  pet 
principles  and  beliefs.  The  self- 
made  censor  usually  wants  not 
only  to  kill  part  of  the  truth 
but  also  to  overplay  some  pe¬ 
culiar  theory  of  his  own  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  story. 

This  valuable  book  proves  con¬ 
clusively  that  minority  pressure 
groups  are  inflicting  their  views 
on  the  school  textbooks  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  authors, 
publishers,  teachers,  parents. 
They  will  do  the  same  with 
newspapers,  if  their  power  to 
lobby  and  libel  is  not  curbed. 

Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr  Roberts 
recount  in  detail  textbook  crises 
precipitated  by  unofflcial  but  of- 
flcious  censors  in  places  ranging 
from  Connecticut  to  California. 

Minority  Pressure 

Can  a  minority  group  today 
control  your  child’s  reading?  It 
can.  Can  a  minority  group  to¬ 
morrow  control  the  public’s 
newspaper  reading?  It  may — if 
eternal  vigilance  is  not  used  to 
beat  dowTi  the  book  burners  and 
the  enemies  of  the  people’s 
right  to  know  through  their 
newspapers. 

Censorship  of  books  or  news¬ 
papers  is  indissoluble,  just  as 
the  freedoms  of  press,  speech, 
assembly,  religpon,  are  indisso¬ 
luble.  All  are  endangered  when 
one  is  endangered. 

Who  decides  which  textbooks 


are  used  in  your  school  system  ? 
(Gov.  Ross  Barnett  controls 
textbook  selection  in  Missis¬ 
sippi).  The  authors  show  that 
organized,  documented  attacks 
by  minority  pressure  groups 
have  lifted  from  the  shelves 
such  authors  as  Mann,  Wolfe, 
Henry  Steele  Commager,  Mc- 
Kinlay  Kantor,  Shakespeare, 
Theodore  White  and  Margaret 
Mead.  It’s  just  one  mile  farther 
along  the  low  road  of  censor¬ 
ship  for  them  to  demand  news¬ 
paper  suppression  of  Lippmann, 
Pearson,  Reston,  Krock,  Alsop. 

iiaiiiiiMiimmiiiwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiB^^ 

Books  Of 9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

“Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press 
in  America”  by  Edward  G.  Hu- 
don  (Public  Affairs  Press,  419 
New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington  3,  D.  C.  224  pages.  $4.50) 
gives  the  entire  legal  back¬ 
ground  of  these  important  free¬ 
doms.  Dr.  Hudon  is  a  lawyer 
by  training  and  is  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  makes  this 
provocative  and  controversial 
statement  in  his  foreword : 
“Freedom  of  the  press  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  money-makers 
who  either  editorialize  the  news 
to  fit  the  prejudices  of  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  society  or  who  keep 
their  pages  free  of  contentious 
issues  that  might  alienate 
some.”  The  introduction  is  by 
Morris  L.  Ernst,  New  York  law¬ 
yer. 

Reporters  and  editors  and  au¬ 
thors  will  soon  have  a  valuable 
new  aid  to  research.  It  is  “How 
and  Where  to  Find  the  Facts” 
(Arco  Publishing  Co.,  480  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  By 
William  Sunners.  442  pages. 
April  17.  $7.50).  This  major 
encyclopedic  volume  is  a  com¬ 
plete,  practical  guide  for  the  re¬ 
searcher.  The  author,  Mr.  Sun¬ 
ners,  has  had  30  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  unearthing  every  pos¬ 
sible  kind  of  fact  for  his  many 
books.  Sources  of  information 
are  listed  and  instructions  are 
given  on  how  to  use  libraries 
to  best  advantage. 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Review  and 
George  Matthews  Adams  Serv¬ 
ice  columnist,  is  author  of 
“Rumbles  Left  and  Right”  (Put¬ 
nam.  April  12.  $4.95). 

James  Daniel,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News  and  a 
national  reporter  for  Scripps- 
Howard  and  now  a  roving 
editor  of  Reader's  Digest,  and 
John  G.  Hubbell,  another 


Reader’s  Digest  roving  editor, 
are  authors  of  “Strike  in  the 
West,”  a  192-page  account  of 
the  crisis  over  Cuba,  which  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston  will  pub¬ 
lish  March  1. 

Jacob  H.  Jaffe,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  Ix)ng 
Island  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  book  review  editoi-  of 
the  Joumalusm  Educator,  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  American  Society 
of  Journalism  Administrators. 

Columnist  Walter  Lippmann 
and  51  other  Americans  experi¬ 
enced  in  many  areas  of  public 
life  consider  the  problem  of  de¬ 
veloping  responsible  leadership 
for  public  office  in  interviews  in 
“Developing  Responsible  Lead¬ 
ership,”  by  Charles  Nelson 
(American  Foundation  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  19  S.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Ill.  $4.) 

The  second  book  by  Paul 
Molloy,  Chicago  Sun-Times  col¬ 
umnist,  has  been  bought  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.  for  January 
publication.  It  has  no  title  yet 
Doubleday  also  announced  his 
first  book  (non-fiction),  “And 
Then  There  Were  Eight,”  will 
come  out  in  paperback  edition 
(Popular  Library)  March  5.  It 
went  into  nine  printings  in  1962 
and  British  rights  have  been 
sold  to  an  English  publisher. 

One  of  the  delightful  things 
about  “Harold  Bryant — Maver¬ 
ick  With  A  Paint  Brush” 
(Golden  Bell  Press,  Denver, 
Colo.,  $10)  is  the  fact  that  the 
author,  A1  Look,  is  as  much  a 
maverick  at  his  typewriter  as  is 
his  subject  with  the  paint  brush. 
Mr.  Look,  a  wiry  Westerner 
with  Rocky  Mountain  goat  blood 
in  his  veins,  rode  herd  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  many  other  activities 
of  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Sentinel  for  many  years  and 
was  one  of  Bryant’s  few  close 
friends.  In  his  unorthodox,  free- 
swinging  style,  Mr.  Look 
describes  Bryant’s  battles 
against  a  righteous,  domineering 
father,  poverty,  the  mogpils  of 
Madison  Avenue  who  tried  to 
make  him  paint  pictures  their 
way,  booze,  more  poverty,  the 
woman  he  loved  and,  finally, 
death  at  the  height  of  his 
career.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  full  color  and 
black  and  white  reproductions 
of  the  artist’s  paintings  of 
horses,  cattle  and  cowpokes. 
Many  critics  now  rate  Bryant 
the  equal  of  Remington  and 
Russell  ;  none  surpasses  him  in 
authenticity  of  Western  scenes. 
A1  Look  has  added  much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  these  pictures  by 
describing  in  each  case  the  action 
that  is  taking  place  and  by 
pointing  out  details  which  would 
be  overlooked  by  the  average 
viewer. 
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PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE 
APRIL  20 

Convention-packed  editorial  contest  includes  com¬ 
plete  program  of  events,  calendar  of  social  activi¬ 
ties  and  meetings,  names  and  hotel  addresses  of 
everyone  attending  ANPA.  Distributed,  of  course, 
to  everyone  attending  the  convention,  as  well  as 
regular  E&P  subscribers  back  home.  It's  also  dis¬ 
tributed  to  delegates  at  the  ASNE  (American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors)  Meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.  April  18-20.  And  it’s  must  reading  for  your 
best  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  too. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations . APRIL  5 

Deadline  for  ad  copy  or  plates . APRIL  12 


CONVENTION  ISSUE 
APRIL  27 

Up  to  the  minute  reports  of  ANPA  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings,  with  comprehensive  coverage  of  sessions, 
texts  of  speeches,  keen  reporting  of  behind-the- 
scenes  activity.  E&P  presents  convention  highlights 
and  social  sidelights,  profiles  of  the  delegates  and 
how  they  make  newspaper  news.  Presents  the  on- 
the-spot  newspaper  story,  as  it  happens,  for  the 
influential  and  interested  newspaper,  advertising 
and  agency  executives  you’ll  want  to  reach.  Special 
distribution  of  ‘bulldog’  edition  at  the  Convention. 

Deadline  for  space  reservations  APRIL  1  2 
Deadline  for  ad  copy  or  plates . APRIL  1 9 


2  important  ANPA 
Convention  Issues  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
offer  action-producing 
timing  and  climate  for 
advertising  effectiveness 


E&P’S  COMPLETE.  COMPREHENSIVE  COVERAGE  OF 
CONVENTION  ACTIVITIES  PROVIDES  A  FOCAL  POINT 
FOR  THE  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLISHING  FIELDS  .  .  . 

Decisions  made  at  the  ANPA  Convention  establish  the  course 
of  newspaper  activity  for  the  coming  year.  Convention  time  pro¬ 
vides  the  ultimate  timing  for  advertising  about  your  newspaper, 
directed  to  the  advertising  field  .  .  .  and  copy  addressed  to 
newspapers,  from  companies  with  products  and  services  used 
in  the  publishing  field. 

Advertisers  and  their  agencies — placing  more  dollars  in  news¬ 
papers  than  all  other  major  media  combined — keep  a  close  eye 
on  their  investment  during  this  period  when  policies  are  formed. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  equipment  and  supplies  use 
the  ANPA  issues  to  showcase  their  wares,  and  maintain  liaison 
with  their  newspaper  customers  and  prospects. 

Everybody  with  an  important  stake  in  the  newspaper  business 
is  present  at  this  big  convention.  E&P  is  there,  too  .  .  .  reporting 
the  events,  furnishing  background  information,  and  delivering 
your  advertising  message. 


Advertising  rates:  Page,  $560;  haif  page,  $320;  quar¬ 
ter-page,  $190;  eighth-page,  $115;  sixteenth-page, 
$70  ...  or  contract  rates  apply. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


*  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  April  22-25. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Routine  Assignments 
Un-Routine  Effects 


Bv  Rit‘k  Frie<lman 


Wilmington,  Del.  “The  main  job  of  the  chief 
“One  of  the  bip  problems  is  photograpber,”  Bruce  said,  “was 
that  we  are  constantly  asked  to  to  buy’  photo  supplies.  There  was 
photograph  things  which  are  no  direct  supreme  authority’  and 
basically  unphotographable.  This  the  photographer  was  generally 
produces  trivia — and  when  you  blamed  for  each  foul-up.  Usually, 
try  to  upgrade  any  newspaper’s  only  two  photographers  were 
photo  department  the  question  av’ailable  for  assignments — and 
is:  ‘How  do  y’ou  eliminate  the  one  of  them  was  almost  always 
trivia’?”  running  the  engraving  machine 

Speaking  was  Bruce  Roberts,  or  working  in  the  darkroom. 

33-year-old  photo  department  “The  general  attitude  was: 
manager  of  the  Wilmington  ‘Get  a  picture  to  fill  a  two- 
News-Joumal.  He  answered  his  column  hole.’  Or  whatever  the 
own  question.  “You  produce  hole  happened  to  be.” 
assignments  that  can  produce  _  ,  ... 

pictures.  You  send  your  staff  Complete  .4uthor.ly 

where  the  pictures  are — where  Bruce  came  here  Nov.  11, 
they  are  knocking  down  the  1962,  about  the  same  time  a  new 
buildings  to  make  way  for  new  electronic  machine  brought  about 
roads  instead  of  to  City  Council  the  development  of  a  three-man 
where  they  passed  the  ordinance  engraving  department.  The  move 
to  knock  dow’n  those  buildings,  detached  the  photo  department 
“You  get  away  from  the  com-  from  engraving  work  and  freed 
mittee  women  around  their  coffee  a  couple  of  photographers  for 
cups  and  out  to  the  places  where  picture  assignments, 
their  fund  drives  have  made  Handed  complete  authority  of 
something  worthwhile  possible.”  the  photo  department  by  Creed 

4-  fl.  .  Black, 

(»nniriK  ... 

editor 

Bruce  had  been 
what  transpired  in  the  three 
months  since  he  was  put  in  tures  and  no 
charge  of  the  111,000-circulation  system, 
twin  Wilmington  dailies’  photo 
department.  Previous 

arrival  from  the  Charlotte  department,”  Bruce  claimed, 

(N.  C.)  Observer,  the  staff  had  library,  morgue  and  filing  sys- 
been  split  into  two  departments,  tern.  And  good  janitor  ser\’ice 
Three  men  worked  on  the  a.m.  for  darkroom  w’ork.” 
paper  and  three  on  the  p.m.  In  cleaning  up  the  darkroom, 
paper;  each  paper  had  its  own  the  News- Journal  staff  un-  staff, 
chief  photographer.  covered:  “An  8  x  10  view  cam- 

“Under  this  system,”  Bruce  era, 
explained,  “the  photographer  turn  of  the  century ;  old  powder- 

was  always  catching  hell  from  type  flashguns;  an  enlarger  so 

the  different  editorial  desks.  City  old  nobody  knew  how  to  use  it; 

would  want  him  to  photograph  two  beat-up  Omega  cameras, 
the  Mayor  at  the  same  time  The  News-Journal  spent  $5,- 
Sports  wanted  him  at  a  basket-  000  on  new  camera  and  dark- 
ball  game.”  room 

Some  15  persons  could  and  did  were  using  a  4  x  5 
hand  out  picture  assignments.  Graphic  and  a  35  mm.  Mamiya-  Bruce. 

Frequently,  they  just  plain  ran  flex.  The  papers  purchased  five  Bruce  waved  a  hand  toward  about  ‘Enterprise’, 

out  of  photographers.  Leicas,  a  wide-angle  lens,  a  90  six  clipboards  hanging  on  the 


News-Journal  executive  This  basketball  player  was  the  high  scorer  for  the  local  conference.  The 

Bruce  quickly  learned  News-Journal  Sports  Department  suggested  a  series  of  pictures  showing 

discussing  what  he  was  heading  up.  *  jump.  Instead,  Bruce  Roberts  made  a  quintuplet  exposure 

There  was  no  morgue  for  pic- 
negative  filing 

mm  telephoto  lens,  tanks  and  far  wall.  “We  know  where  every 
“You  need  supplementary  enlargers  for  35  mm  developing,  man  is.  Each  one  has  a  board; 
to  his  ser\’ices  to  run  an  efficient  photo  a  couple  of  modern  dryers,  and  each  time  he  gets  an  assignment, 

A  some  filing  cabinets  for  nega-  it  goes  on  his  board.” 

tives.  Bruce  explained  that  the 

The  former  engraving  room,  boards  served  two  purposes.  One 
right  off  the  darkroom,  was  was  to  help  the  photographer 
turned  into  an  office  for  the  keep  a  record  of  his  car  mileage. 

The  second,  and  more  important, 
Bruce  brought  himself  and  was  to  tell  where  he  was  at  any 
made  sometime  before  the  the  five  other  photo  staffers  time  during  the  working  day. 

under  one  department.  Hours  “If  there’s  a  fire  at  the  Du  Pont 
were  adjusted  to  have  as  many  plant,”  Bruce  said,  “we  can  call 
photographers  as  possible  avail-  our  man  closest  to  it  to  get  over 
able  at  peak-picture-taking  there  fast.” 
times.  'The  photo  department  Bruce  introduced  the  “Enter- 
became  the  central  clearing  prise  System,”  successful  at  the 
equipment.  They  already  house  for  assignments,  all  of  Charlotte  Observer  and  Char- 
Speed  which  had  to  come  through  lotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

~  People  have  a  misconception 

_  Bruce  said. 

“They  think  it’s  no  more  than 
giving  a  photographer  the 
chance  to  go  out  on  his  own  and 


^  Pictures  taken  by  Phil  Morgan  are 
of  a  house  standing  in  the  way 
of  a  new  highway.  The  story  con¬ 
cerned  a  number  of  these  build¬ 
ings  which  attract  bums  as  resi¬ 
dents  and  have  been  discussed  at 
various  meetings  of  Highway  De¬ 
partment  ofFicials.  The  News 
Journal  showed  the  houses  in¬ 
stead  of  the  meetings. 
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Itiog  of  a  Photog 

When  Bruce  Roberts,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major,  was  praduated 
from  New  York  University  in 
1961  he  didn’t  know  whether  to 
become  a  reporter  or  photopra- 
pher.  He  went  to  work  for  the 
weekly  Pelham  (N,  Y.)  Sun 
where  he  did  both. 

Two  years  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  followed;  this  included 
some  photopraphy  and  editinp 
a  service  newspaper. 

After  his  discharpe  in  1953, 
Bruce  went  to  the  University  of 
Florida  for  praduate  study  and 
to  work  for  the  Tampa  Tribune 
as  a  nipht  police  reporter.  For 
the  next  few  years  he  took  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  stories  he  wrote. 

Bruce  quit  the  Tribune  in 
1958  and  purchased  a  weekly — 
the  Lumberton  (N.  C.)  Post  — 
with  the  idea  of  turning  it  into 
a  picture  newspaper.  When 
Bruce  later  boupht  out  a  com¬ 
peting  weekly,  its  owner,  Nancy 
Correll,  came  to  work  for  him. 
Soon  after  they  were  married. 

In  1959,  Bruce  sold  both 
weeklies.  He  had  decided  to 
make  photopraphy  a  full-time 
career  and  leave  the  writinp 
and  news  editing  to  others  — 
despite  the  fact  that  all  through 
his  journalistic  career  he  had 
been  told  by  those  in  the  field: 
“You  can  write  so  why  take 
pictures  for  a  living?  You  can 
get  further  ahead  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  side.  And  photographers 
don’t  make  any  money.’’ 

Bruce  Roberts  joined  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 

photo  staff. 

shoot  snow  scenes  or  whatever 
suits  his  fancy. 

“That’s  part  of  it,  of  course, 
but  ‘Enterprise’  deals  mainly 
with  assigned  subjects — not  with 
just  pushing  the  photographer 
out  the  door  to  get  artistic 
pictures. 

“In  ‘Enterprise,’  the  trained 
photojournalist  shoots  a  specific 
news  story  in  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  way  he  sees  it.  He  has  to 
make  the  same  decision  basically 
that  a  reporter  makes.  He  can’t 
show  what’s  in  a  man’s  mind. 
And  no  one  cares  what  Council¬ 
man  Smith  looks  like.  So  the 
photographer  shoots  the  things 
under  discussion. 

“If  Mrs.  Du  Pont  is  chairman 
of  the  Heart  Fund,  he  gets  her 
down  to  the  Heart  Clinic  watch¬ 
ing  some  equipment  in  operation 
— equipment  Heart  Fund  money 
bought  last  year. 

“A  cute  little  orphan  kid  is  a 
lot  more  appealing  than  Mrs. 
Smith  handing  Mrs.  Jones  a 
donation  check  for  the  Orphans’ 
Home.  It’s  all  in  thinking  a  day 
ahead  to  get  something  a  little 
better.’’ 

The  photographer  is  accepted 


In  a  charity  organization  picture — People's  Settlement — instead  of 
photographing  the  board  of  directors,  Nelson  Brooks  pictured  a  couple 
of  the  boys  who  helped  paint  the  recreation  room. 


as  an  equal  partner  with  the 
reporter.  The  reporter  doesn’t 
say:  “Take  that  picture!”  Each 
does  his  own  job. 

According  to  Bruce,  each 
Observer  photographer  had  to 
read  every  story  in  the  paper 
each  day  so  on  any  given  assign¬ 
ment  he  would  know  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Executive  Support 

When  he  came  to  the  News- 
Journal  Bruce  got  all  the  execu¬ 
tive  support  he  needed  to  revamp 
the  department. 

“This  was  important,”  he 
maintained.  “To  make  changes, 
you  need  the  backing  of  top 
management — because  you  are 
bound  to  get  lots  of  complaints. 

“And  someone  will  always 
say:  ‘You’re  not  giving  me  the 
space  you  used  to  give  me’  for  a 
proclamation  from  the  Sixth 
Ward  Society  for  Civic  Improve¬ 
ment.  People  get  mad  when  you 


When  a  minister  complained  to 
city  officials  about  a  building  that 
was  a  hazard  to  children  (who 
might  try  to  climb  through  broken 
windows,  etc.),  Phil  Morgan 
photographed  the  minister  at  one 
of  the  windows. 


leave  the  weekly  newspaper 
approach  behind  and  stop  taking 
pictures  of  Rotary  Club  dinners. 
But  picture  stories  with  broad 
appeal  will  succeed  eventually. 

“We’re  a  long  way  from 
achieving  all  of  these  goals.  And 
we  might  never  quite  make  it. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now 
we’ll  know.” 


Brazil  Restricts 
Foreign  Cameras 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Going  back  to  1946,  and  re¬ 
viving  a  presidential  decree  is¬ 
sued  at  that  time,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Joao  Goulart 
has  announced  that  foreign 
cameramen  who  are  not  resi¬ 
dents  of  Brazil  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  here  without 
first  receiving  permission  from 
the  Censorship  Department. 

The  decree  not  only  applies 
to  professional  cameramen,  but 
also  affects  tourists. 

Blame  tv  Men 

The  action  came  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  two  German  television 
cameramen  shooting  scenes  on 
Copacabana  Beach  during  the 
plebiscite  election.  They  asked 
the  judge  of  the  election  district 
if  voters  in  bathing  suits  could 
enter.  The  judge  said  “No.” 
The  cameramen  planted  two 
girls  wearing  bikinis  in  the  vot¬ 
ing  line  and  waited.  But  the 
judge  sent  out  a  couple  of  cops 
who  chased  the  girls  away  and 
arrested  the  cameramen.  Their 
cameras  and  film  were  seized. 


P.O.  Worker  Loses  Claim 
On  Retirement  Photograph 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

South  Dakota’s  Supreme 
Court  has  reversed  a  circuit 
court  jury  decision  which 
imposed  $3,500  damages  in  an 
invasion  of  privacy  action 
against  Kenco  Enterprises  Inc., 
former  owners  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader. 

.4sked  $25,000  Damages 

Guy  Truxes,  retired  postal 
worker,  claimed  damages  were 
sustained  by  publication  and 
circulation  of  his  photograph  in 
the  Oct.  23,  1960,  issue  of  the 
newspaper.  He  asked  for  $25,000. 
His  picture  appeared  with  a 
story  on  the  “State’s  Elderly 
Citizens.”  Below  the  photograph, 
showing  him  sorting  mail,  was 
the  caption:  “Government  Sets 
Pace — The  federal  government, 
unlike  most  industries,  main¬ 
tains  a  retirement  age  of  70 
instead  of  the  usual  65.  ‘Many 
men  are  in  their  prime  at  65,’ 
says  a  government  official.  Sioux 
Falls  postal  employe  Guy 
Truxes,  69,  will  retire  Jan.  1 
when  reaching  retirement  age.” 

In  announcing  the  reversal, 
the  Supreme  Court  said :  “There 
was  no  material  issue  of  fact 
for  the  jury.  .  .  . 

“We  think  it  significant  that 
the  photograph  of  the  plaintiff 
was  not  surreptitiously  snapped 


at  his  home  or  on  private  prem¬ 
ises,  but  was  taken  in  the  Post 
Office  after  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  a  photograph 
with  the  postmaster  under  whose 
supervision  plaintiff  worked. 

No  Infringement 

“Taking  of  the  photograph 
under  these  circumstances  of 
a  public  employe  while  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
was  not  an  infringement  of  his 
right  of  privacy. 

“The  photograph  was  reason¬ 
ably  related  to  the  point  made 
by  the  author  in  the  caption.  It 
is  not  contended  that  the  photo¬ 
graph  depicted  plaintiff  in  any 
other  than  a  natural  pose.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  there  was 
anything  discreditable  in  the 
photograph  itself.  .  .  . 

“Publication  of  a  person’s  pic¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  news  or 
information  of  legitimate  public 
interest  does  not  constitute 
actionable  invasion  of  the  right 
of  privacy  unless  the  publisher 
should  have  realized  that  it 
would  be  offensive  to  persons  of 
ordinary  sensibilities.” 

The  plaintiff  ascribed  to  the 
article  and  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph  a  meaning  that  he  was 
one  of  the  elderly  citizens 
plagued  by  financial  hardship. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SMALLTOWN  CRUSADE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

“For  distiiiffuished  community 
ser\Mce.  .  . 

The  Lake  Zurich  (III.)  Fron¬ 
tier  Enterprise  has  been  triply 
honored  —  first  by  the  Illinois 
Press  Association,  then  by  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
and  more  recently  by  Northern 
Illinois  University  —  for  un¬ 
covering  and  following  through 
for  thi-ee  years  on  a  local  story 
of  malfeasance. 

Despite  harassment  and  tech¬ 
nical  setbacks,  the  weekly’s  at¬ 
tractive  editor,  Joyce  L.  Klug, 
rose  to  the  challenge  of  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  mission  and  persisted  in 
bringing  a  local  official  to  trial 
on  embezzlement  charges.  The 
fonner  town  justice  of  the 
peace,  Robert  Browm,  stands 
convicted  of  taking  fines  he 
levie<l  against  traffic  violators. 

The  stoiy  broke  Dec.  17,  1959, 
when  the  Frontier  Enterprise 
reported  that  a  mother  of  six 
had  been  sent  to  jail  after  she 
refused  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
traffic  infringement  which  she 
claimed  she  hadn’t  committed. 
Tied  to  this  story  was  a  sidebar, 
headed  “Local  JP  Brown  a  Busy 
Judge.’’ 

The  paper  said  that  during 
the  period  between  Sept.  24  and 
Nov.  10,  a  total  of  504  alleged 
traffic  violators  were  haled  be¬ 
fore  the  justice,  and  added: 
“Since  the  amount  of  court  costs 
per  ticket  seems  to  run  in  excess 
of  $5,  this  would  average  out  to 
income  of  about  $400  a  week  for 
Judge  Browm.  Brown’s  land  of¬ 
fice  business  in  traffic  tickets 
apparently  is  due  to  his  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  State  Police.” 


The  Frontier  Enterprise  listed 
some  of  the  violations  and  the 
variance  in  fines  for  the  same 
offense. 

(iase  Gels  Publirity 

On  Jan.  21,  the  Frontier  En¬ 
terprise  again  played  up  the 
case  of  the  woman  when  she 
was  invited  to  a  meeting  in  the 
state’s  attorney’s  office.  She 
stuck  to  her  “not  guilty”  plea. 

At  the  end  of  this  storj',  which 
ran  with  two  pictures,  the  week¬ 
ly  listed  what  it  considered  a 
number  of  inconsistencies  in  the 
case  and  asked:  “WHAT  ARE 
THE  REAL  ANSWERS?” 

By  now,  letters  alleging  in¬ 
justices  in  Judge  Brown’s  court 
came  into  the  paper  and  also 
went  to  the  Superintendent  of 
State  Police  and  the  Chicago 
Motor  Club’s  legal  department. 

The  next  big  story  on  Judge 
Brown  was  in  September  when 
he  was  seated  as  the  Ela  Town¬ 
ship  Supervisor,  after  resign¬ 
ing  as  justice  of  the  peace. 

An  ETnterprise  editorial  criti¬ 
cized  the  appointment  by  the 
Town  Board  of  Auditors,  Judge 
Brown  having  been  a  member 
of  the  board. 

On  Oct.  27  the  paper  featured 
a  story  of  a  Mexican,  who  could 
not  speak  English,  who  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  reclaiming  a 
$100  bond  posted  in  Judge 
Bi-owm’s  court.  A  week  later  the 
Enterprise  boldy  headlined: 
“Brown  Holds  Out  on  Fines.” 
The  story  detailed  fines  collected 
over  a  period  of  three  and  one- 
half  years,  from  information 
gathered  by  reporters  and  citi¬ 


Dr.  Donald  Grubb,  head  of  the  Journalism  Department  at  Northern 
Illinois  University,  presents  the  award  for  best  local  news  story  in 
Northern  Illinois  to  Mrs.  Joyce  Klug,  editor-publisher  of  the  Lake 
Zurich  Frontier  Enterprise. 


zen  volunteers.  Discrepancies 
between  fines  collected  and  the 
amounts  reported  to  the  State’s 
Attorney  were  noted. 

Books  Disappear 

Shortly  after,  Judge  Brown’s 
books  disappeared.  He  said  they 
had  been  stolen.  So  the  Frontier 
published  an  announcement  call¬ 
ing  on  public  spirited  citizens 
who  had  paid  fines  in  his  court 
to  contact  the  paper.  In  many 
cases  checks  were  brought  in 
and  photostats  were  published. 
The  weekly  turned  over  21  docu¬ 
mented  cases  of  fine  holdouts 
to  the  state  prosecutor  and  an 
indictment  of  Brown  was  re¬ 
turned  by  a  grand  jury. 

Nevertheless,  Brown  filed  for 
election  as  supervisor  and  the 
Frontier  kept  the  heat  on  him, 
but  not  without  repercussions. 
A  politician  sued  the  paper  for 
libel.  (The  complaint  was 
dropped  later).  Sugar  was 
pour^  into  the  Kings’  1955  red 
Thunderbird,  spikes  were  driven 
into  the  tires,  and  a  bullet  shot 
into  the  tail  light.  The  car  was 
stolen  and  found  abandoned  in 
a  damaged  condition. 

Employes  of  the  paper  were 
threatened. 

A  week  before  the  township 
election.  Brown  offered  to  re¬ 
turn  fine  money  he  had  kept, 
according  to  the  state’s  attor¬ 
ney.  But  there  was  no  way  now 
to  know  how  much  he  had  taken, 
because  the  records  were  miss¬ 
ing. 

At  this  time  the  competing 
weekly,  the  Lake  Zurich  Press, 
published  information  concern¬ 
ing  a  warrant  that  had  been  is¬ 
sued  in  1955  for  Mrs.  King’s 
husband  in  Joliet  and  associated 
him  with  Molly  Zelko,  the  editor 
of  the  Joliet  Spectator  who  dis¬ 
appeared  mysteriously  several 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Klug  responded  by  say¬ 
ing  the  only  crime  her  husband 
was  guilty  of  “was  that  of 
marrying  a  crusading  editor.” 
She  reported,  also,  that  the  case 
against  her  husband  had  been 
dismissed  when  the  accuser 
failed  to  appear  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  any  money  had 
changed  hands. 

In  the  same  issue  in  which 
this  story  ran,  Mrs.  Klug  had 
the  pleasure  of  reporting 
Brown’s  defeat  in  the  supervisor 
election.  Subsequently  Brown 
had  the  indictment  quashed  on 
a  technicality  but  the  grand 
jury  returned  a  new  one.  It  was 
not  until  last  April  that  his 
trial  got  under  way,  then  put  off 
to  September. 

Meanwhile,  the  Frontier  En¬ 
terprise  had  been  cited  for  its 
crusade  by  both  the  state  and 
national  press  associations. 

When  the  Illinois  police  scan¬ 
dals  broke,  state  officers  searched 
the  Enterprise  files  for  evidence 


of  kickbacks  by  Brown  to  state 
troopers.  Brown  was  found 
guilty  of  embezzlement  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  He  is  now  fighting  the  con¬ 
viction  on  technical  grounds. 

Paper  Proeperc<l 

The  Frontier  Enterprise  has 
prospered.  Started  only  five 
years  ago,  it  owns  its  building 
and  equipment;  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,650  in  a  community 
only  40  miles  from  Chicago;  and 
publishes  two  sister  weeklies, 
the  Vernon  Town  Crier  and  the 
River  Valley  Clarion. 

In  December  the  Frontier  En¬ 
terprise  was  presented  a  cita¬ 
tion  by  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
v’ersity  for  the  best  local  news 
story  in  Northern  Illinois  in 
1962  —  the  Brown  expose.  It 
was  the  17th  regional,  state  and 
national  prize  the  newspaper 
had  won  in  its  short  history. 

Says  Joyce  Klug,  the  fonner 
school  teacher  and  model,  mother 
of  four,  smalltown  editor:  “The 
harrassment  stopped  about  a 
year  ago.  We’ve  been  left  pretty 
much  alone.  Maybe  people  are  a 
little  more  scared  of  us  now.” 
• 

Arkansas  Daily  Buys 
And  Absorbs  Weekly 

Newport,  Ark. 

The  Newport  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Jackson  County  Democrat  here. 
The  two  newspapers  will  merge. 
The  Democrat  was  founded  by 
Ellis  L.  Huff  in  1936.  The  In¬ 
dependent  was  founded  in  1901. 

Mrs.  Orville  I.  Richolson  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wilson  are  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Roy  R.  Craig,  Demo¬ 
crat  editor,  will  continue  the 
Craig  Printing  and  Stationery 
Company. 

♦  ♦  « 

COLD  TYPE  —  This  intrigu¬ 
ing  item  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Edgerton  (Wis.) 
Reporter  during  a  recent  sub¬ 
zero  spell:  “The  editorial  won’t 
hatch,  the  main  story  isn’t 
ready,  it’s  way  below  zero  out¬ 
side,  the  ink  won’t  run,  and 
static  electricity  is  holding  the 
sheets  together  so  they  will 
hardly  go  through  the  folder. 
Here  is  what  is  already  printed. 
You  will  get  the  rest  when  the 
weather  warms  up.” 

• 

Gift  to  Hospital 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

The  Pawtucket  Times  this 
week  announced  a  $10,200  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  building  fund  of 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  gift,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Chester  M.  Spooner, 
the  newspaper’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  be  used  to  establish 
the  elevator  lobby  on  the  pediat¬ 
rics  floor  in  the  hospital. 
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A  LITTLE  COPPER  GOES  A  LONG  WAY- 
THIS  POUND  CAN  SPAN  A  DISTANCE  OF  24  MILES 


Draun  into  a  spider-likc  thread 
.0016  inches  in  diameter,  a  single 
pound  of  copper  becomes  125,000 
feet  long.  Despite  the  fact  that 
you  can  hardly  see  it,  this  fine 
wire  has  many  practical  uses — 
windings  for  missile  synchro¬ 
motors,  for  extremely  small  relays. 


than  a  penny.  In  motors,  genera¬ 
tors,  underground  cables  —  wher¬ 
ever  electrical  conductivity  must 
he  high  because  space  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium — copjier  is  at  its  best,  khh* 


solenoids,  and  transformers.  The 
metal  cost  is  small — about  31 
cents  a  pound  at  copper  refinery 
prices.  Even  after  the  complicated 
jirocess  of  rolling,  drawing,  and 
finishing  through  multiple 
diamond  dies,  100  feet  of  this 
enamel-insulated  wire  costs  less 


An.acond^ 


U.S.- China  Reporter 
Deal  Still  on  Table 

Bv  Gerr>'  Van  iler  Heiivel 


Washington 

Talks  with  Red  China  on  the 
admittance  of  newsmen  were 
continued  on  Feb.  20  in  Warsaw. 
Number  114  of  the  Ambassado¬ 
rial  talks  opens  with  the  two 
sides  at  a  standoff — each  havdnp 
rejected  the  other’s  conditions. 

The  U.S.  insists  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  reporters  have  visas  like 
all  other  foreign  correspondents, 
and  Red  China  insists  on  a  U.S. 
guarantee  that  its  reporters  will 
not  write  reports  contrary  to 
Chinese  Communist  objectives. 

Talking  Since  1955 

Negotiations  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  since  1955,  first  in 
Geneva  and  then  in  Warsaw, 
with  the  negotiators  meeting  on 
an  average  of  every  six  weeks. 
Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nam,  a 
skillful  Chinese  diplomat,  has 
lieen  in  on  the  negotiations  from 
the  beginning.  U.S.  Ambassador 
John  M.  Cabot  replaced  Ambas¬ 
sador  Jacob  D.  Beam  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  Mr.  Beam  had  been 
conducting  the  negotiations  since 
1958. 

The  only  agreement,  reached 
in  September,  1955,  said  the 
citizens  of  each  country  would 
be  allowed  to  go  home  expe¬ 
ditiously.  The  U.S.  referring  to 
some  40  Americans  in  Chinese 
prisons  since  there  were  no 
restraints  on  any  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  leaving  the  country. 
According  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  the  Chinese  released  some 
of  these  prisoners  but  never 
acknowledged  that  their  release 
was  according  to  the  agreement. 
They  would  say  the  prisoner  had 
been  released  for  good  behavior 
or  in  the  interest  of  good 
relations. 

In  1957  when  Red  China 
invited  U.S.  newsmen  to  visit  the 
Communist  mainland  there  were 
still  four  Americans  in  jail  in 
Red  China.  Meantime  one  Amer¬ 
ican,  dying  of  cancer,  was 
released  for  humanitarian  rea¬ 
sons  but  a  Catholic  priest  was 
arrested  in  Shanghai  in  1959  so 


INTERVIEW  —  Mims  Thomason, 
president  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  holds  a  recorded  q-and-a 
session  with  Philippine  President 
DiosdeKio  Macapagal  in  Mala- 
canang  Palace,  Manila.  Also  pres¬ 
ent,  left  to  right,  are:  Leoncio 
Parungao,  the  president's  press 
secretary;  Albert  E.  Kaff,  UPl 
Manila  manager,  and  Don  C. 
Becker,  UPl  Manila  news  editor. 


there  are  still  four  Americans 
in  prison. 

(xMiditiimA  ff»r  Excliaiigo 

The  U.S.  position  in  1957  was 
that  no  American  reporter  would 
lie  given  a  passport  to  Red  China 
liecause  the  U.S.  could  not  guar¬ 
antee  his  safety  while,  despite 
the  agreement,  there  were  still 
Americans  in  prison  there. 

The  U.S.  then  retreated  from 
this  position  and  stipulated  that 
American  reporters  would  be 
expected  to  report  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoners. 

Propo.sals  and  counter  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  submitted  and 
rejected  by  both  sides  ever  since. 

While  the  U.S.  is  still  working 
toward  freeing  the  four  pris¬ 
oners,  as  well  as  trying  to  get  a 
commitment  from  Red  China 
that  it  will  not  use  force  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits,  the  exchange-of- 
reporters  issue  is  lieing  treated 
sepaiately. 

Oiinew  Demands 

Although  the  U.S.  position  is 
that  Chinese  reporters  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and 
conditions  that  govern  other  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  including 
the  visa  requirements,  the  State 
Department  points  out  that  the 
U.S.  is  not  interested  in  blocking 
Red  Chinese  reporters.  They 
want  this  exchange  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  take  place,  and 
they  have  made  it  clear  that  any 
bona  fide  Chinese  Communist 
newspaperman  applying  for  a 
visa  would  get  one.  What  they 
will  not  do  is  agree  in  advance 
to  admit  a  certain  number  of 
Chinese  communists  even  before 
their  identities  are  known  to 
this  country. 

The  Chinese  object  to  this  and 
have  submitted  a  counter  pro- 


po.sal  that  the  U.S.  has  termed 
totally  unacceptable.  Their  pro¬ 
posal  would  require  American 
reporters  to  support  the  Red 
China  demand  that  the  U.S. 
abandon  its  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  China  and  with¬ 
draw  all  U.S.  armed  forces  from 
Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Straits 
area. 

Meantime,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  points  out  that  the  mech¬ 
anism  is  set  up  for  U.S. 
reporters  to  go  to  Red  China. 
Passports  have  been  issued  to 
some  30  correspondents  and 
their  validation  extended  inden- 
nitely.  With  the  exception  of 
former  Look  editor  Edgar  Snow, 
whom  the  Peiping  government 
specifically  admitted  in  1959  as  a 
writer  and  not  as  a  cori  espond- 
ent,  none  of  the  correspondents 
has  l)een  granted  visas. 

Mr.  Snow  is  the  author  of 
“Red  Star  Over  China”  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  best 
sources  on  the  Communist 
Chinese  movement  in  the  late 
30’s.  He  has  also  written  “The 
Other  Side  of  the  River”  which 
describes  his  visit  in  1959. 

No  Communist  Chinese  corre¬ 
spondent  has  filed  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  U.S.  visa. 

The  news  organizations  which 
have  been  accredited  by  the 
State  Department  and  have  cor¬ 
respondents  waiting  to  go  to  Red 
China  include:  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  Associated  Press, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System;  Copley  Press,  Cowles 
Magazines,  Denver  Post,  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,  Fairchild 
Publications,  McGraw-Hill,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  New 
York  Times,  Newsweek,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Reader’s  Digest,  St.  Lotiis  Post 
Dispatch,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Baltimore  Sun,  Time 
Incorporated,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co. 


Team  Makes  Report 
On  Southeast  Asia 

St.  I/)ui8 

Richard  Dudman  an<i  Paul 
Berg  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch  recently  returned  from  a 
three-month  tour  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Their  assignment  was  to 
explore  and  evaluate  the  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  countries  along  the 
rim  of  He'd  China. 

Their  report  in  depth,  which 
l)egan  Feb.  3  in  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  included  iiictures  from 
South  Viet  Nam,  Laos,  Cam- 
l)odia,  Thailand,  Burma,  India, 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  In  South 
Viet  Nam  they  accompanied 
Vietnamese  soldiers  on  heli¬ 
copter  sorties  against  Commun¬ 
ist  guerrillas. 

Many  Pictures 

The  entire,  48-page,  Feb.  3 
issue  of  the  Sunday  PICTURES 
Magazine,  rotogravure  section, 
contained  color  and  black  and 
white  photos  made  by  Mr.  Berg, 
accompanied  by  texts  by  Mr. 
Dudman.  It  included  color  pho¬ 
tos  of  the  fighting  in  South  Viet 
Nam. 

The  10-part  series  of  articles 
also  began  Feb.  3  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  Editorial  Section. 
Included  are  interviews  with 
many  of  the  influential  leaders 
in  the  Asian  nations. 


IN  TOKYO— Mims  Thomason,  left, 
president  of  UPl,  presents  the 
Vaughn  Award  to  Akira  Naka,  for¬ 
mer  Washington  reporter  for 
Kyodo  News  Service,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  interpretative  articles 
which  helped  further  understand¬ 
ing  between  U.S.  and  Japan. 
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— Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  “The 
Worry  Clinic”  columnist  for  the 
Hopkins  Syndicate,  lectures  all 
over  (he  country.  He  recently 
delivered  seven  hours  of  lectures 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  dental 
association  and  earlier  gave 
college  lectures  and  a  minis¬ 
terial  association  lecture  in 
Binghampton,  N,  Y.  He  was  fea¬ 
tured  speaker  Feb.  21  at  a 
Civitan  Club  state  patriotic  rally 
and  on  Feb.  28  spoke  in  Denver, 
('olo.,  to  the  Iliff  School  of 
Theology  and  other  schools. 

Showing  the  influence  of  the 
daily  newspaper  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Crane  is  invited  to 
address  dozens  of  theological 
seminaries  of  all  faiths  on  “The 
Psychology  and  Psychiatry  of 
the  Pulpit.” 

More  than  2,000  clergymen — 
Jewish  rabbis.  Catholic  priests 
and  Protestant  ministers — write 
Dr.  Crane  each  year  for  help 
in  pastoral  counseling  with 
parishioners  on  marriage  and 
child-rearing  problems.  Thus  it 
is  seen  that  newspapers,  known 
to  have  big  influence  in  high 
school  classes,  also  have  influ¬ 
ence  in  pulpits  and  theological 


seminaries.  Dr.  Crane  is  author 
of  a  new  booklet  “How  To  Save 
Our  Republic  (Republic  Vs. 
Democracy).” 

— The  recipe  for  the  Kooba 
kiss  is  being  offered  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  readers  in  pro¬ 
motion  featuring  the  “Romulus 
of  Rome”  historical  adventure 
comic  strip  released  through 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate. 
This  is  the  drink  all  Kooba  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  days  of  Romulus, 
according  to  the  strip’s  creators, 
J.  P.  Cahn  and  Mike  Wong. 
(E&P,  Jan.  5,  page  42).  The 
promotion  copy  described  the 
beverage  as  “a  delectable  potion 
which  changed  all  history.”  The 
Chronicle  declares  the  recipe  is 
available  —  by  mail  only  —  to 
Kooban  Information  Bureau, 
Room  303,  Chronicle.  A  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  is 
required. 

— In  conjunction  with  Na¬ 
tional  Library  Week  (April  22- 
27),  the  Fox  Chase  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia  will  feature 
books  on  the  subject  of  cartoon¬ 
ing  and  an  exhibition  of  original 
“Henry”  comic  strips  by  John 
Liney  (King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate).  Mr.  Liney  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  at  the  li¬ 
brary  April  22  on  “The  Serious 
Side  of  Comic  Art.” 


Jacoby  Writes  Bridge 
Book  For  Newspapers 

Oswald  Jacoby,  who  writes 
NEA’s  daily  bridge  column,  has 
written  a  64-page  book,  “Win 
at  Bridge  with  Oswald  Jacoby,” 
as  an  exclusive  reader  service 
for  NEA  Full  Service  client 
newspapers. 

The  book  has  a  two-color 
cover  and  two-color  illustrations 
throughout.  By  winning  the 
1962  McKenney  Trophy  (given 
for  the  most  master  points 


gained  in  a  one-year  period), 
Mr.  Jacoby  passed  his  closest 
competitor  and  is  rated  No.  1 
in  the  rankings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Contract  Bridge  League.  He 
holds  42  national  titles  and  has 
won  the  McKenney  Trophy 
three  out  of  the  last  four  years. 

*  *  * 

Dreams  Studied 
By  Psychologist 

A  new  column  entitled  “Tell 
Me  Your  Dreams”  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Arcadia  Feature 
Syndicate,  Chicago. 

The  columnist  is  Stephen 
Norris,  Australian  psychologist, 
journalist  and  radio  commenta¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Norris  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Pragpie.  He 
has  written  extensively  about 
dreams  and  their  significance 
for  magazines  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

“Tell  Me  Your  Dreams”  gives 
a  dream  described  by  a  reader 
in  his  own  words,  followed  by  a 
paragraph  of  explanation  and  a 
paragraph  of  advise.  The  ex¬ 
planation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fortune-telling  and  is  based 
on  psychoanalysis. 

The  .500-word  column  is  dis¬ 
tributed  for  daily  or  weekly 
publication. 


New  1963  Ayer  Directory  Just  Off  the  Press 

A  reservoir  of  new  information.  479  new  publications. 

725,000  instant  facts.  1600  pages.  70  maps.  New  Canadian  Census. 
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New  95th  Annual  Edition  of  the  most 
complete  and  authoritative  single  source 
of  information  on  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories.  Also  Canada,  Bermuda,  Pan¬ 
ama  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

More  than  21,900  publications  with  names 
and  addresses,  editors  and  publishers, 
subscription  prices,  circulation  figures, 
sizes  and  other  working  data.  This  in¬ 
cludes  over  9500  periodicals  and  12,400 
daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  tri-weekly 
newspapers. 

Profitable  marketing  facts:  Easy-to-find 
details  incjude  industries  and  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  every  town  and  city 
that  is  listed.  Banking  information,  motor 
vehicle  registration,  number  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  other  valuable  data  on  larger 
market  areas. 

Under  each  listing,  you  will  quickly  find 


the  available  transportation  facilities  and 
the  distance  from  the  nearest  larger  com¬ 
munity.  Also  an  airline  map  and  rail 
maps  for  every  state  and  province. 

Groups  with  special  interests:  Periodicals 
for  college,  fraternal,  labor,  religious, 
trade  and  technical  groups.  Also  lists  of 
publications  covering  38  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  15  hobbies,  21  sports. 

Order  your  1963  Ayer  Directory  now!  Still 
only  $30,  postpaid  within  the  U.S.A.  Order 
from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Dept.  E,  West 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

A  word  of  appreciation  to  those  who 
ordered  the  1962  Edition.  Our  sincere  re¬ 
grets  to  the  hundreds  whose  orders  came 
in  too  late  to  fill.  Last  year’s  Edition  was 
sold  out  earlier  than  usual  despite  the 
largest  printing  in  history.  Please  order 
your  1963  copy  of  the  Ayer  Directory  as 
early  as  possible. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  USERS  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR:  Advertisers,  Advertising  Agencies, 
Bankers,  Business  Firms,  Libraries,  Publishers,  Market  Analysts,  Public  Relations  Counselors, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities,  Government  Agencies 
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Atlas  Foreign  Press 
Service  Begins  Soon 

By  Ray  ErMin 


Atlas  Foreijjn  Press  Ser\’ice 
will  be  distributed  in  weekly 
budgets  to  newspapers  at  an 
early  date  by  the  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

Each  week’s  foreign  news 
budget  will  lie  made  up  of  a 
group  of  articles  from  500  to 
1,000  words  in  length  trans¬ 
lated  and  reprinted  from  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  give  an  authentic  foreign 
viewpoint  to  the  news. 

Monllily  Muga/.in<‘ 

Atlas  Foreign  Press  Service 
is  provided  by  Atlas,  “The 
World’s  Press  In  Translation,’’ 
a  two-year-old  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  Eleanor  Da¬ 
vidson  Worley,  step-daughter  of 
Ira  C.  Copley,  founder  of  the 
Copley  Press.  The  magazine, 
which  has  nearly  50,000  circula¬ 
tion,  has  as  its  editor  Quincy 
Howe,  a  news  analyst  for  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Articles  from  nearly  300  for¬ 
eign  publications  already  have 
been  reprintetl  in  .4tlas.  No  ad¬ 
vertising  is  carried.  Publica¬ 
tion  office  is  at  31  W.  57th  St., 
New  York  19. 

The  magazine  already  has 
been  syndicating  articles  from 
the  foreign  press  to  18  U.  S. 
newspapers.  Miss  Worley  said 
she  found  U.  S.  newspapers 
vitally  interested  in  foreign 


news  and  foreign  viewpoints  at 
this  time  of  rapid  contraction 
of  the  world  becau.se  of  faster 
communications  and  travel. 

Mulliliiigiiul  Staff 

Editor  Howe’s  multilingual 
staff  selects  the  most  significant 
and  stimulating  articles  from 
more  than  600  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  in  25  lan¬ 
guages  for  the  new  Atlas  For¬ 
eign  Press  Service.  Faithful 
translations  are  made  —  not 
digests  and  not  rewrites. 

“You  get  your  knowledge  of 
the  world  first-hand,’’  explained 
Miss  Worley.  “You  form  your 
own  opinions  on  the  world-wide 
drama  of  vital  political  and 
other  trends.  You  listen-in  to 
foreign  writers  —  some  world 
famous,  others  outstanding  and 
important  in  their  areas  — 
speaking  to  their  countrymen. 
All  of  them  are  writers  who 
best  reflect  the  political,  social 
and  literary  tenor  of  their  coun¬ 
tries. 

“You  get  an  unslanted  picture 
of  world  politics,  and  every 
other  phase  of  human  interest 
and  activity  —  economics,  in¬ 
dustry’,  science,  religion,  the 
arts,  fiction,  satire,  films,  humor, 
food,  and  all  the  rest,’’  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  believe  the  service 
helps  readers  figure  out  the  an¬ 
swers  and  gives  them  an  au¬ 
thoritative  vie^^’point.’’ 


1  Brightener! 

Many  newspapers  spotlight  Ching  Chow  to 
brighten  Page  I,  the  editorial  page,  or  the 
classified  section!  It  magnetizes  eyes  and  minds, 
attracts  enthusiastic  attention.  It  not  only  enjoys 
high  readership  itself  but  increases  the  reader 
traffic  of  surrounding  articles  and 
advertisements  . . . 

Ching  Chow 

has  wide  popularity  in  the  United  States,  and  is  acclaimed 
in  Africa,  Australia,  Canada,  Holland,  India  and  the  Philippines. 

A  universal  favorite,  it  draws  readers  from  all  age  groups,  every 
income  bracket,  and  both  sexes!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chitago  Tribune-Mew  York  Hew$ 
SyndUate.  Inc. 


Helen  Gurley  Brown 


Author  Writes 
‘Woman  Alone’ 
Column  Soon 

The  special  needs,  problems 
and  interests  of  America’s  24,- 
00(),0()()  women  living  without 
men  will  l)e  covered  in  a  new 
newspaper  column. 

The  column:  “Woman  Alone.’’ 

The  columnist:  Helen  Gurley 
Brown. 

The  foiTiiat :  Three  columns  a 
week. 

The  release:  April  14. 

The  distributor:  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

When  her  first  book,  “Sex 
and  the  Single  Girl,’’  became 
one  of  the  best-sellers  of  1962, 
Helen  Gurley  Brown  became  a 
champion  of  the  mature  woman 
who  lives  alone.  The  book  w’ent 
through  seven  printings  in  as 
many  weeks  and  was  published 
in  a  dozen  foreign  countries. 

I>ong  \  Spinster 

For  the  first  37  of  her  40 
years  of  life,  Helen  Gurley 
Brown  was  a  single  woman. 
During  the  adult  portion  of  her 
life,  .she  came  to  understand 


clearly  the  problems  which  faced 
an  unmarried  girl  and  worked 
to  find  a  way  for  women  who 
are  alone  to  achieve  a  high 
status. 

The  columnist  was  bom  in 
Green  Forest,  Ark.,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  two  school  teachers.  She 
attended  Woodbury  Business 
College  in  Los  Angeles  and  had 
a  short  career  as  a  setretary 
and  then  made  a  successful 
cai-eer  in  advertising.  She 
l)ecame  one  of  the  nation’s 
highest-paid,  award-  w  inning 
copywriters  and  one  of  the  few 
to  be  listed  in  “Who’s  Who  in 
America’’  and  “Who’s  Who  of 
American  Women.’’ 

She  married  David  Brown, 
motion  i)icture  producer  and  a 
former  magazine  editor  in  1959 
and  they  live  in  Pacific  Pali¬ 
sades,  Calif. 

Big  Mail 

Since  her  first  book  was  pub¬ 
lished — another  is  coming  out 
this  year  —  she  has  received 
thousands  of  letters  and  has 
made  many  lectures  to  college, 
school  and  civic  groups  across 
the  country  and  .she  appeared  in 
more  than  100  radio  and  tv  pro¬ 
grams  last  year. 

“The  1960  census  shows  24,- 
000,000  w'omen  in  the  U.S.  are 
without  husbands,’’  said  Mrs. 
Brow’n.  “These  single,  sepa¬ 
rated,  divorced  and  widowed 
women  as  a  group  lepresent 
nearly  a  third  of  our  entire 
female  population.  The  total  of 
women  who  find  themselves 
alone  is  much  larger  when  you 
add  the  married  ones  whose 
husbands  travel  constantly. 

“It’s  the  goal  of  my  column 
to  tell  these  women  without 
husbands  how  they  can  lead 
happy,  useful  and  completely 
fulfilled  lives,”  she  added. 

The  column  already  has  been 
bought  by  the  New  York  Mirror, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  others. 


Spies,  Secrets  and  the  CIA 

Harry  Ferguson,  UPI’s  National  Reporter,  has 
written  four  close-up  dispatches  on  the  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency  and  U.S.  espionage  activities. 

Ferguson’s  comprehensive  report,  for  release  in 
afternoon  newspapers  beginning  March  4,  gives  a 
fresh  picture  of  the  CIA  and  its  successes  and  failures 
in  the  cloak-and-dagger  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It’s  another  enterprising  extra  from  UPI. 

nited  press  international 
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Boating  Advice 
By  Navy  Officer 

I  “Smooth  Sailing  Ahead"  is 
the  summer  boating  forecast  by 
a  column  series  about  to  be 
launched  to  newspapers  all  over 
the  country. 

The  column:  “Smooth  Sailinii' 
Ahead.” 

The  columnist:  Capt.  Alexan¬ 
der  Beaufort  Fraser-Harris, 
R.C.N. 

The  format:  Illustration  and 
450  word  articles,  18-part  series. 

Release  date:  Immediate. 

Distributor:  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  Chicapo. 

Aimed  at  the  owners  of  .small 
outboard  craft,  this  column  also 
has  much  to  offer  all  fresh  and 
salt  water  sailors.  Practical  ad¬ 
vice,  not  romance,  is  provided 
by  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  water,  Capt. 
A.  B.  Fraser-Harris,  R.C.N. 

Practical  Advice 

In  an  easily  readable  and  un¬ 
derstandable  style,  the  columns 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
for  recreational  boating,  a  field 
in  which  Capt.  Fraser-Harris 
has  30  years  of  experience. 
Principles  of  steering,  types  of 
anchors  and  their  proper  use, 
boating  safety  are  explained  to 
the  owners  of  more  than  7,000,- 
000  recreational  Iwats  in  the 
United  States. 

Capt.  Fraser-Harris  also 
offers  the  readers  of  his  column 
“Anchors  Aweigh,”  a  booklet  on 
family  boating  and  safety  rules 
and  regulations. 

A  graduate  of  England’s 
Royal  Naval  College  and  a 


CANADIAN 

REPORT 

Weekly  News  Column 
Interpreting  Canada 
For  U.  S.  Readers 

GET  IT  NOW  FROM 

Toronto  Telegram 
News  Service 

233  Bay  St., 
TORONTO,  CANADA 


Capt.  Fraser-Harris 


member  of  the  British  Nav'y  at 
age  13,  Capt.  Fraser-Harris’ 
experience  includes  many  years 
as  a  naval  fighter  pilot,  .study  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  and 
the  Canadian  National  Defense 
College,  command  of  a  Canadian 
destroyer  squadron  and  an  air¬ 
craft  carrier,  director  of  naval 
aviation  for  the  Canadian  Navy, 
and  three  years  on  NATO  staff. 
Presently  he  is  director  of  .sea¬ 
manship  and  ship  requirements 
for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navj'. 

Capt.  Fi-aser-Harris  is  joined 
by  another  professional  sailor, 
Patrick  Cowley-Brown,  who 
does  the  instructional  illustra¬ 
tions  which  effectively  supple¬ 
ment  the  copy.  At  present  chief 
artist  for  the  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Cow¬ 
ley-Brown  is  represented  in 
galleries  in  Canada  and  Wales, 
and  the  Vancouver  Art  Gallery. 

Capt.  Fraser-Harris  says:  “I 
know  that  Iwaters  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  eager  to  increase  their 
own  skills  and  knowledge.  The 
rise  in  the  number  of  recrea¬ 
tional  boaters  in  North  America 
has  been  phenomenal.  I  decided 
that  my  experience  could  be  of 
.sendee  to  help  them  get  the 
most  .satisfaction  out  of  Iwating, 
and  get  it  .safely.” 

Married  and  the  father  of 
three,  Capt.  Fraser-Harris  in¬ 
cludes  skiing  and  riding  as  his 
.second  choice  hobbies.  His  first 
is  .^ailing  and  yachting. 
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Alan  AheVs 
^Crazy  Ads  ’ 

Are  Now  Ready 

“Crazy  Ads”  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  syndication  as  a 
humorous  feature  by  Alan  Abel 
(Spencer  Productions,  Inc.,  507 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.). 

“The  ads  will  perform  the 
work  of  a  single  panel  cartoon, 
but  there  will  be  only  the  copy 
— no  artwork — because  we  have 
found  that  people  employ  their 
own  imagination  in  reacting  to 
the  ads  with  much  greater  effect 
than  anything  visual,”  explained 
Mr.  Atel,  “crazy  author”  of 
“Crazy  Ads.” 

“We  have  tested  ‘Crazy  Ads’ 
among  people  of  all  ages  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “There  seems  to  be  a 
common  denominator  of  humor 
that  prevails,  regardless  of  a 
person’s  taste  for  what  is  or 
isn’t  funny.” 

Book  and  Bus  r,ards 

The  Alan  Abel  “Crazy  Ads” 
have  been  displayed  in  buses, 
sandwiched  in  between  legiti¬ 
mate  advertising,  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth  and 
other  cities.  A  book,  “Alan  Abel 
Crazy  Ads”  (The  Citadel  Press, 
New  York.  Paperback.  $1)  has 
been  published. 

Some  samples: 

“Wanted:  Bookkeeper,  with 
knowledge  of  sand  blasting. 
Must  have  dog-sled  team  and  be 
good  mambo  dancer.  Prefer 
person  with  some  knowledge  of 
army  bugle  calls.  No  chance  for 
advancement.  Our  people  know 
about  this  ad.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence”. 

Wild  Wit 

“Wanted:  Short  order  cook 
with  B.S.  degree  in  Psychology. 
Prefer  aggressive  type.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Indian  sign  language. 
Furnish  own  Pitney-Bowes  ma¬ 
chine.  Must  not  be  afraid  of 
extreme  heights.  Fee  paid.” 

“Why  wait  for  higher  wages? 
Join  our  growing  organization 
now.  I  teach  you  swimming, 
filing,  cap  dancing,  and  weight 
lifting  all  at  once.  Plenty  of 
laughs  plus  hospital  benefits.” 

“Let’s  Clean  Out  the  White 
House!  Vote  for  Rufus  Brown 
for  U.  S.  President.  Presently 
head  of  the  Washington  Window 
Cleaners  Union.  Rufus  says, 
‘I’ve  cleaned  up  the  outside  of 
the  White  House  and  I’m  ready 
to  clean  up  the  inside.’  Remem¬ 
ber:  Don’t  be  a  clown,  vote  for 
Brown.  Write  for  free  plat¬ 
form.” 
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Jan.  Linage 
Dips  1.8%; 
Retail  Gains 


Total  newspaper  advertisinj: 
measured  in  52  cities  by  Media 
Records  for  January  of  this 
year  was  down  1.8%  as  a$rainst 
iinafre  in  January  of  1962.  Only 
one  caiepory  of  newspaper 
adverti.sinp  ran  up  hijfher  linafre 
totals  in  January,  1963.  This 
was  Retail  which  tallied  a  0.2% 

increase. 

Preliminary  reports  from 
around  the  country,  mainly  bijf 
cities,  indicated  that  General 
linage  in  February  was  down 
10  to  20%  from  the  figure  for 
February,  1962. 

Media  Records  estimated  that 
Cleveland  would  have  produced 
0,000,000  lines  of  advertising 
which  would  have  put  January 
1963  linage  ahead  of  January 
1962.  New  York  linage  is  not 
measured  in  the  52  Cities  report. 

Linage  categories  showed  the 
following  losses:  Display,  2.1%; 
Classified,  1.0%;  Department 
Store,  2.4%;  General,  5.1%); 
Automotive,  10.4%;  and  Finan¬ 
cial,  15.9'^  f. 

City-by-city  totals  for  Janu- 
ar\’  were  as  follows : 


AKRON,  OHIO 

■•aeon  Journal-*  .  I,fli.3i9  1,949/98 

lltacon  Journal-S  ....  713,884  753,231 

Grand  Total  .  2,830,033  2,702,929 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

**Knicl(*rbocker-N*ws-e  971,479  1,057,858 

Timas  Union-m  .  903,702  974,128 

*Timas  Union-S  .  433,883  405,832 

Grand  Total  .  2,308,884  2,437,818 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,373,327  1,289,583 

§Journal-S  .  404,022  354,294 

Tribuna-a  .  1,440,000  1,291,448 

Grand  Total  .  3,217,349  2,915,325 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitutlon-m .  1,884,438  1,528,885 

Journal-a  .  2,138,172  1,994,148 

Journal  t  Constitution-S  824,802  771,945 

Grand  Total  .  4,847,212  4,292,958 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

frais-m  .  889,755  877,447 

••7rass-S  .  158,548  154,233 

Grand  Total  .  848,301  831,880 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•Amarican-S  .  504,717  424,824 

Nawi-Post-a  .  1,219,890  1,247,398 

Sun-m  .  1,188,088  1,234,153 

Sun-a  .  1,817,130  1,838,048 

tSun.5  .  1,239,029  1,255,022 

Grand  Total  .  5,948,854  5,999,443 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Naws-m  .  898,579  754,001 


Prais-S  '  ■  ■ 

>un-lullatln-m 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

.  1,278,887 

.  280,892 

n-m  .  444,855 


JANUARY  Newspaper  Linage— 32  Cities 

(Compiled  by  KDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measaraments) 


Linage 
This  Year 

Total  Advertising 
January  1963  . .  197,694,000 
December  1962  .  235,240,000 

Display 

Januaiy  1963  . .  142,555,000 
December  1963  .  184,894,000 

Classified 

January  1963  . .  55,139,000 

December  1962  .  50,346,000 


Linage  %  of  E&P 

Last  Year  Previous  Year  Index 


Retail 

Januaiy  1963  . 
December  1962 


108,625,000 

151,457,000 


Department  Store 
January  1963  36,716,000 

December  1962  .  54,615,000 


General 

January  1963  . 
December  1962 


Automotive 
January  1963  . 
December  1962 

F'inancial 
January  1963  . 
December  1962 


17,761,000 

21,236,000 


9,598,000 

7,744,000 


6,571,000 

4,457,000 


1963 

1962 

Naws-e  . 

.  1,440.843 

1,368,052 

tNews-S  . . 

645,763 

611,069 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,911,800 

2,717,258 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas: 

:  Naws-a 

1963  —1,440,843  (  47,352).  1982- 

1,368,052 

(35.399). 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statasmanvm  . 

.  780,042 

703,377 

••Statesman-S  . 

.  174,587 

151,691 

Grand  Total  . 

954.629 

855.068 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eva.  sold 

only  in  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Record  Am*rican-d  .. 

.  592,903 

597,714 

•Adv*rits*r-S  . 

261 .527 

204,914 

Globa-a  . 

1,384,399 

1,388,774 

Glob*-m  . 

1,319,781 

1,306,709 

§Globa*S  . 

1,133,968 

1,082,357 

H*rald-m  . 

1,081,614 

1,057,342 

tH*rald-S  . 

864,127 

908,464 

Travalar-a  . 

1,244,294 

1,308,951 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,882,613 

7,855,225 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Couritr  Eiprass-m  ... 

.  959,806 

946,260 

(Couriar  Expr*ss-S  . . . 

.  642,227 

582,711 

fEvaning  Naws-a  . 

.  1,874,756 

1,784,834 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,476,789 

3,313,805 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-e  . 

.  1,343,850 

1,355,741 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mall-a  . 

.  758,374 

783,832 

Gaz*tt*-m  . 

.  754,695 

778,082 

§Gai*tt*-Maii-S  . 

321,572 

311,828 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,834,641 

1,851,543 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Nawt-a  . 

.  962,092 

948,423 

Obs*rv*r-m  . 

.  1,427,372 

1,274,941 

tObs*rv*r-S  . 

.  439,354 

440,794 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,828,818 

2,884,158 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribun*-m  . 

.  2,589,389 

2,811,590 

Tribun*-S  . 

.  1,318,728 

1,308,358 

fOailT  Naws-a  . 

.  1,705,977 

1,803,335 

American-*  . 

.  891,503 

831,319 

•Am*rican-S  . 

.  218,387 

242,538 

Su.vTim*s-m  . 

.  1,424,019 

1,243,085 

§Sun-Tim*s-S  . 

.  814,842 

548,854 

201,348,000 

98.2 

99.3 

242,786,000 

96.9 

97.8 

145,633,000 

97.9 

97.7 

191,986,000 

96.3 

96.2 

55,715,000 

99.0 

101.9 

50,800,000 

99.1 

103.9 

108,390,000 

100.2 

100.8 

154,269,000 

98.2 

98.9 

37,637,000 

97.6 

96.3 

56,291,000 

97.0 

100.4 

18,715,000 

94.9 

84.5 

23,294,000 

91.2 

84.6 

10,713,000 

89.6 

90.6 

8,861,000 

87.4 

84.7 

7,815,000 

84.1 

101.7 

5,562,000 

80.1 

95.1 

1963 

1962 

1983  —  2.589.389  (  271,117).  1982  —  2,811590 
(242.324).  Tribuna-S  1983— 1.318.728  (  275,- 
151).  1982—1.308.358  (  279.948).  Sun-Timas-S 
1983—814.842  (  89,558).  1982  —  548.854  (  87.- 
120). 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enqulr*r-m  .  1,848,170  1,890,529 

tEnquir*r-S  .  1,023,201  985,142 

Post  «  Timai-Star-a  ...  1,723,238  1,853,503 

Grand  Total  .  4,594,807  4,529,174 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Daalor-m  . On  Strika  2,301,393 

(Plain  D*alar-S  . On  Strike  1,298,730 

Press  and  Naws-a . On  Strike  2,413,802 

Grand  Total  .  8.013.925 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Press  and 
Naws-a  1982—2,413.802  (142,483). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch*  .  2,037,915  1,907,158 

DIspatch-S  .  978,397  937,558 

Citixan-Journal-m  .  883,887  794,837 

Star-w  .  40,851  44,144 

Grand  Total  .  3,941,030  3,703,495 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

N*ws-m  .  1,933,972  1,803,940 

IfNaws-S  .  830, 12S  871,348 

Timas  Harald-a  .  2,078,157  1,992,930 

Timas  H*rald-S .  820,823  854,095 

Grand  Total  .  5,280,877  5,122,313 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Timas 
Harald-a  1983—2,078,157  (50,854).  1982— 

1,992,930  (42.805). 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-H*rald-m  .  1,817,239  1,413,877 

Naws-a  .  1,832,340  1,719,498 

§N*ws-S  .  529,124  510,012 

Grand  Total  .  3.978.703  3,843,187 


Rocy  Mt.  Naws-m  .. 
(Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  . 

Post-*  . 

tPost-S  . 


1963 

1962 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

Fra*  Pr*ss-m  . 

§Fr**  Pr*u-S  . 

Naws-a  . 

(News-S  . 

,  1,188,979 
.  478,587 

2,299,721 
.  925,739 

1,125,512 

371,593 

1,997,801 

888,847 

Grand  Total  .  4,891,008  4,381,553 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Free 
Pr*ss-m  1983—1,188,979  (108,574).  1982— 

1,125,512  (87,901).  Free  Pr*ss-S  1983—478,. 
587  (134,825).  1982—371.593  (22.031).  News-* 
1983  —  2,299,723  (238,872).  1982—1,997,801 
(98,398).  News-S  1983  -  925,739  (  38,529). 
1962-888,847  (  32,308). 

ELMIRA. 

N.  Y. 

Adv*rtis*r-m  . 

Star  Gaiatte-e  . . 

••T*l*qram-S  . . 

Star  Gaxett*  8 
Advertiser-Sat  . . 

307,057 
.  630,180 

,  218,717 

70.118 

329,211 

653,390 

217,876 

51,883 

Grand  Total  .  1,228,050  1,252.360 

NOTE:  Advertiser  Morning  and  Star  Ga- 
latt*  Evening  publish  5  days  a  weak  only. 

EL  PASO. 

,  TEX. 

Tim*s-m  . . 

§Tim*s-S  . 

Harald-Post-a  . 

.  1,027,109 
.  288,228 
.  1,045,748 

1,016,979 

308,488 

1,073,081 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,381,085 

2.398.528 

ERIE,  j 

PA. 

Timava  . 

|Tlm*s-News-S  . 

.  1,048,340 
354,760 

1,107,003 

353,545 

Grand  Total  .  1,403,100  1,460.548 

NOTE;  Th*  News.  Morning,  and  th* 
Timas.  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  Th*  linage  of  on*  edition,  th* 
Timas,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE. 

ORE. 

Register  Guard-*  . 

••Register  Guard-S  ... 

.  1,088,581 
.  254,319 

993,332 

225.092 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,342,900 

1,218,424 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  Naws-a  . 

794,306 

842,393 

FORT  WAYNE.  INO. 

Journal  Gazatte-m  . . . 
(Journal  Gazetta-S  . . . 
News  Sentinel-*  . 

.  1,097,907 
.  414,126 

.  1,580,907 

1,133,170 

413,384 

1,508,401 

Grand  Total  . 

3,092,940 

3,054,955 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talegram-m  . 

Star-Talegram-a  . 

(Star-Telagram-S  . 

Press-*  . 

Prass-S  . 

860  298 
.  1,703,055 
612,499 
367,121 
151,494 

840,264 

1,545,273 

643,069 

414,790 

159,292 

Grand  Total  3,694,467  3,602,688 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

B*a-e  . 

§Bea-S  . 

.  1,371,568 
.  484,859 

1,259,822 

473,374 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.838.425 

1,733,196 

GARDEN  GROVE.  CALIF. 

N*ws-e  . 

§N*ws-S  . 

.  1,118,210 
.  381,699 

Grand  Total  .  1,499,909  . 

Naws-Evaning  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribuna-a  . 

••Post-Tribun*-S  . 

.  1,260,907 
349,597 

1,241,418 

341,229 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,810,504 

1,582.839 

(Continued  on  page 

CvT 

00 

DENVER,  COLO. 

»wt-m  .  1,740,745  1,848,727 

4*ws-S  ....  354,880  343,804 

.  2,187,985  2,137,897 

.  728,728  720,338 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.  Total  .  8,782,823 

Pest-Harald-m  .  825,194  740,137  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes: 

editor  Si  PUBLISHER  for  March  2,  1963 


8,385,057 

Tribun*-m 


Grand  Total  .  5,012, 1 M  4.848.5U 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Post-*  1983 
-2,187.985  (108,970).  1982-2,137.897  (115,- 
791). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ragist*r-m  .  520,028  530,155 

Trlbuna-a  .  778,747  781,712 

tR*qist*r-S  .  513,338  497.9n 

Grand  Total  .  1,812,109  1,809,840 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Th*  linage  tabulations  shown  her*  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
eiclusiv*  publication  by  Editor  8  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  January  1983  Linages: 
•Includes  9  189  lines  AMBtICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastern  Edition) 

flncludes  15,390  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

••Includes  19,387  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  35,192  lines  THIS  WEEK 
§lnclud*s  25,827  lines  PARADE 
(Includes  84,088  lines  WEEKEND 


1963 
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1963 


GLENS  FAUS,  N.  Y. 

Pott-Star  (See  Note)  574.323  554.671 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  it 
given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Prett-e  1,902,027  1,907.290 

fPrett-S  395,072  406,704 

Grand  Total  2,297,099  2,313,994 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-e  2,042.766  1,670.447 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Record-e 

1963  —  2,042,766  (69,529).  1962—1,670,447 

(37,410). 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,251,208  1,126,074 

Times-S  386.256  403,148 


Grand  Total  1,637.464  1,529,222 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five  days 

a  week  only. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  1,180.250  1,132.041 

{Patriot  News-S  332,155  293,148 

Grand  Total  .  1,512,405  1,425,189 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Courant-m 

§Courant-S 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 


Chronicle-e 

|Chronicle-S 

Post-m 

tPost-S 

Prets-e 


News-e  . .  . 

1,483.844 

1.488.944 

Star-m  . 

1,500,668 

1,493,671 

(Star-S 

868,779 

856,330 

Times-e  . 

774,864 

737,573 

{Times-S 

178,190 

213,591 

Grand  Total 

4.806.345 

4,790,109 

JACKSON, 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m 

847,766 

719,965 

{Clarion  Ledger  ft 

News-S 

305,252 

261,776 

Daily  News-e 

848,384 

677,562 

State  Times-e 

191,888 

State  Times-S 

50,646 

Grand  Total 

2,001.402 

1.901,837 

NOTE:  (•)  State  Times  last  publication 

January  16.  1962. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas*Union-m 

1,954,223 

1.908,163 

(Times-Union-S 

546,253 

614,235 

Joumal-e 

921,143 

907,231 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  486,915 

News-Sentinel-e  876,138 

§News-Sentinel-S  231,240 


874,823  850,396 

631,783  639,565 

1,759,257  1,883,898 

3,265,863  3,373,859 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-e  232,428  228,876 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  993,317  883,611 

Advertiser-S  377,113 

Star  Bulletin-e  1,646,921  1,490,582 

{Star  Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  399,117 

Star  Bulletin-S  241,969 

Grand  Total  3,039,355  2,993,275 

NOTE:  Sunday  editions  of  Advertiser  ft 
Star-Bulletin  discontinued  after  June  24, 
1962.  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  ft  Advertiser, 
the  new  edition,  effective  July  I,  1962. 


Grand  Total  1,594,293  1,576,840 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  926,858  822,564 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  936,893  835,361 

{Arkansas  Gaiette-S  280,856  301,979 

Grand  Total  1,217,749  1,137,340 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  1,748,783  1,842,488 

{Independent  Press- 

Telegrem-S  609,009  577,365 

Press-Telegram-e  1,849,929  1,914,762 

Grand  Total  4.207,721  4.334,615 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Independ¬ 
ent-m  1963  —1,748,783  (  204,841).  1962  — 

1,842,488  (171,531).  Press-Telegram-e  1963 — 
1,849,929  (  204,841).  1962-1,914,762  (171,- 

531). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,266,658  1,839,362 

Newsday  Nassau-e  . . .  2,503,588  2,075,304 

Grand  Total  4,770,246  3,914,666 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  4,054,905  4,364,060 

tTime-S  2.641,683  2.932,305 

Herald  Examiner-e  ..  1,714,564  1,970,256 

^Herald  Examiner-S  .  730,660  722,923 

Grand  Total  9,141,812  9,989,544 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-m 
1963  —  4.054.905  (  521,992).  1962  —  4.364.060 
(421,361).  Times-S  1963—2.641,683  (  838,618). 
1962-2,932,305  (976,488). 

Herald  Examiner  Sunday  1962,  includes 
the  January  7,  1962  issue  of  the  ceased 
Examiner. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,222,446  1,304,178 

Star  e  .  2,029,675  2,167,862 

fTribune-S  .  1,056,585  1,067,784 

Grand  Total  .  4,308,706  4.539.824 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Star-e 
1963  -  2.029,675  (143,090).  1962  -  2,167.862 
(165.356). 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Seee  .  742,457  729,811 

{Bee-S  .  166,993  189,001 

Grand  Total  .  909,450  918,812 

NOTE:  Bee  Evening  published  5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

(•Star-e  .  2,218,875  2,249,632 

GazeHe-m  .  1,236,077  1,325,301 

La  Presse-e  .  2,289,111  2,041,475 

La  Patria-S  .  78,546  68,950 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-e .  468,330 

Grand  Total  .  5,822,609  6,153,688 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  (••)  Le  Nouveau  Journal  last 
publication  June  21,  1962. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  739,711  686,076 

Star-m  .  732,100  678,367 

••Star-S  .  196,143  168,228 


LOUISVILLE.  KY.  Nl 

Courier  Journal-m  1,243,735  1,205,405  Journal  Courier-m 

Courier  Journal-S  .  607.479  569,731  Register-e  . 

Times-e  .  1,333,918  1,309,950  ••Regi$ter-S 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

iourier-m  ..  .  601,248 


601,248  582,905 

1,195,586  1,147,873 


2,557,918  2,268,080 
841,969  792,038 

1,898,669  1,801,125 
548,491  623,583 


Grand  Total  6.468.162  6.085,452 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chroni¬ 
cle-e  1963—2,557.918  (138,907).  1962-2,268.- 
000  (150,628).  Post-m  1963—1,898,669  (89.- 
904).  1962-1,801.125  (77.026).  Chronicle-S 
1963—841,969  (24,823). 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Grand  Total  3,421,619  3,429,629 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,032.207  965,506 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Jersey 
Journal-e  1963—1,032.207  (  58,656).  1962— 

965,506  (100,471). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,561,238  1,438,501 

Star-e  .  1,251,113  1,244,457 

tStar-S  .  743.329  729,648 

Grand  Total  .  3,555,680  3.412,606 


Grand  Total  3,185,132  3,085,086 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  662,348  647.654 

••Sun-S  185,634  177,092 

Grand  Total  847,982  824,746 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  640.774  651,760 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  689,009  648.619 

••News-S  160,997  159,597 

Grand  Total  850,006  808,216 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  1,482,481  1,424,623 

tCommercial  Appeal-S  666.599  649  044 

Press-Scimitar-e  1,155,559  1.138.967 

Grand  Total  .  3,304,639  3,212,634 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  701,356  692.900 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  3,445,360  3,388,571 

§Herald-S  1,305,197  1,234,076 

News-e  . 1,209,697  1,194,802 

tNews-S  312,054  306,828 

Grand  Total  6,272,308  6,124,277 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Herald-m 

1963  —  3.445.360  (67.588).  1962  —  3.388.571 

(46.294).  Herald-S  1963—1,305,197  (103,779). 
1962—1,234,076  (  57,534). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  758,192  1,005,507 

Sentinel-S  .  202,286 

Journal-e  .  2,492,498  2,839,505 

t Journal-S  .  1,190,804  1,223,657 

Grand  Total  .  4,441,494  5,270,955 

NOTE:  (•)  Last  publication  Sunday  Sen¬ 
tinel  May  27,  1962. 


NEW  YORK, 

Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

Herald  Tribune-m  . 

(Herald  Tribune-S  . 

Mirror-m  . 

Mirror-S  . 

News-m  . 

News-S  . 

Journal-American-e  _ 

•Journal-American-S 

Post-e  . . 

Post-S  . ; . . . 

World  Telegram  ft  Sun-e 


Grand  Total  .  1,667,954  1,532,671 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,199,202  1,156,999 

Tennassean-m  .  1,171,366  1,142,592 

Tennessean-S  .  43l30l  419,374 

Grand  Total  .  2,803,869  2,718,965 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  808,732  . 

§Standard-Timas-S  .  306,649  . 


Grand  Total  .  1,115,381 


Register  ft 

Journal-Courier-Sat  ..  61,370  65,704 

Grand  Total  .  2,450,728  2,319,621 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier  Morning  and 
Register  Evening  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  .  845,491  842,302 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,344,306  2,319,818 

(Times-Picayune-S  .  782.012  784.244 

States  ft  Item-e  .  1,193,203  1,231,931 

Grand  Total  .  4,319,521  4.335.993 


2  638,309 
.  2,533,693 

833,177 
668,826 
Sl-  679,409 
263,931 
io-''  1,341,997 
-  >.  f  1 .302,420 
954,141 
:  c  S  252,373 
:  a™-?  895,627 

106,661 
1,197,330 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiatte-e  .  867,193  817.696 

••Gaiette-S  .  113,512  139,366 

Grand  Total  .  980,705  1 .027,062 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  ft 

Portsmouth  Star-e  1,610,162  1.477,003 
Virginian-Pilot-m  1,923,525  I,7I3.2U 

(Virginian-Pilot  ft 

Portsmouth  Star-S  . .  623,866  638,444 

Grand  Total  .  4,157,553  3.828.703 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes  Ledger- 
Dispatch  ft  Portsmouth  Star-e  1963 — 1,610- 
162  (410,551).  1962-  1,477.003  (  316.854). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1963 — 1,923,525  (  359  765). 
1962— 1.713.256  (  234,813).  Virginian-Pilot  ft 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1963—623.866  (129.583). 

1962— 638,444  (122,146). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,755,597  1,776.320 

{Tribune-S .  620,511  622,407 

Grand  Total  2,376,108  2.398,727 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-e 

1963— 1,755,597.  1962—1,776,320  (  38,941). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,019,622  892,964 

Oklahoman-S  .  375,923  338.305 

Times-e  .  1,169,582  1,012,774 

Grand  Total  .  2,565,127  2.244.043 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-e 
1963-1,169.582  (162,416).  1962-  1,012,774 
(97,765).  Oklahoman-m  1963  —  1,019.622 
(45.616). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 
World-Herald 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,152,689  1,161,610 

(World-Harald-S  689,657  672,216 

Grand  Total  1,842,346  1,833,826 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combine- 

tlon  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,146,526  1,844,991 

Santinal-m  .  2,146,526  1,844,998 

Santinal-S  .  786.563  664.509 

Grand  Total  5,079,615  4.354,505 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1963— 
900,230.  1962—698,317. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,160,856  1,170,852 

{Independant-Star 

News-S  .  389,574  343,384 

Indepandent-m  .  1,094,363  1,074.273 

Grand  Total  .  2,644,793  2.588,509 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  725,176  676,190 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

News-e  .  673,417  529,337 

Journal-m  .  1,093,798  939,474 

News-Journal-S  290,463  287,296 

Grand  Total  2,057,678  1,756.107 


PEORIA.  ILL. 


Journal  Star 
(See  Note)  . 
{Journal  Star-S 


1,167,721  1,078,670 
374,927  365,916 


Grand  Total  .  .  13,667,894 

NOTE:  Post  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mirror-m 
1962—679.40?  (159,544).  Mirror-S  1962-263,- 
<31  (80,931).  Naws-m  1962-1,341,997  (  602,- 
842).  News-S  1962  —  1,302.420  (848,728). 
Journal  American-e  1962-954,141  (108,995). 
Journal  American-S  1962-252,373  (28  324). 
World  Tel.  ft  Sun-a  1962—1,197,330  (189,- 
209). 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  1,202,142  1,374,530 

{Long  Island  Press-S  . .  719,619  433,113 

Grand  Total  .  1.921,761  1,807,643 

NOTE:  New  York  Queens  Long  Island 
Press  Queens  edition  on  strike  January  I 
through  January  31,  1962. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,167,815  990,524 

{Press-S  .  311,340  331,906 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,068,753  932,758 


Grand  Total  1.542,648  1,444,586 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-a  . 1,733,473  1,897,00 

(Bullatin-S .  502.046  492.348 

Inquirer-m  .  1,370,714  1,432,686 

Inquirer-S  .  1,105,041  1,171,358 

Naws-e  .  725,465  789,80 

Grand  Total .  5,436,739  5,783,198 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin-a 

1963—1,733,473  (  54,457).  1962  -1,897,60 
(21,334).  Bullatin-S  1963-502,046  (69.6N). 

Inquirer-m  1962—1,432.680  (10,601). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,312,744  2,393,799 

(Rapublic-S  .  814,327  926,055 

Gaiette-e  .  2,379,628  2.444,881 

Grand  Total  .  5,506,699  5,764,736 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaietta  ft 

Sun-Telegram-m  .  1,006,610  927,336 

Press-e  .  1,689,236  1,691,179 


Grand  Total  .  2,547,908  2,255,188  Press-e  .  1,689,236  1,691,174 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  March  2,  1963 


Ifrtis-S  .  798, 2«  844,094 

Grand  Total  .  3,494,122  3,444,404 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

OraQonian-m  .  1,488,401  1,595,484 

tfOrtgonian-S  .  744,025  729,414 

Ortqon  Journal-*  .  404,148  479,802 

Grand  Total  .  3,038,794  3,005,102 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

8ullitin-e  .  1,337,231  1,295,410 

Journal-m  .  1,378,958  1,343,441 

tJournal-S  .  753,422  453,225 

Grand  Total  .  3,449,811  3,292,094 

READING.  PA. 

EagI*  (See  Note)  .  1,017,273  991,143 

jEagle-S  .  294,552  257,020 

Grand  Total  .  1,313,825  1,248,143 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,542,358  1,454,337 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,384,428  1,374,544 

fTimes  Dispatch-S  .  454,109  408,984 

Grand  Total  .  3,585,095  3,437,885 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note) .  1,320,552  1,145,414 

§Press-Enterprise-S  _  288,020  287,205 

Grand  Total  1,408,572  1,452,419 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
on*  edition.  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 

Press-Enterprise  1943—1,320,552  (  20,474). 

1942-1.145,414  (14,585). 


1943 

1942 

ROANOKE. 

VA. 

Times-m  ... 

855,  Ii7 

845,174 

§Tim*s-S  . 

248,901 

239,028 

World-News-e  . . 

892,325 

900,803 

Grand  Total  . 

2,014,343 

2,005,005 

ROCHESTER. 

N.  Y. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicla-m  . 

1,407,492 

1,397,232 

(Democrat  & 

Chronicia-S 

802,448 

488,772 

Tim*s-Union-e  . 

1,779,171 

1,734,883 

Grand  Total  . 

3,989,311 

3,820,887 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note) 

1,017,410 

941,493 

Star-S  . 

379,035 

417,535 

Grand  Total  . 

1,394,445 

1,359,028 

NOTE:  Star  Morning 

and  Register-Re- 

public  Evening  sold  in 

combination.  Lin- 

age  of  only  one  edition 

— Star  Morning — is 

shown.  Star  Morning  published 

five  week 

days  only,  escluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO 

.  CALIF, 

Bee-e  . 

1,925,789 

1,947,503 

§Bee-S  . 

429,753 

484,727 

Union-m  . 

703,038 

•441,457 

••Union-S  . 

154,348 

175,244 

Grand  Total  .  . 

3,214,928 

3,250,951 

NOTE:  •  Union  Morning  published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m 

1,114,753 

1,227,458 

(Globa-Democrat-we 

495,123 

424,193 

Post-Dispatch-e  . 

1,841,877 

1,742,813 

§Post-Dispatch-S 

1,042.848 

920,952 

Grand  Total  .  4,514,401  4,335.414 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
JANUARY  1963  vs.  1962 
(Basic  14  City  Total — 6  &  7-<lav  Basis) 
JANUARY 
1963  vs  1962 


% 

%of 

GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

-20.8 

2.6 

Foods 

-  7.2 

14.8 

Baby  Foods 

-fll.9 

0.5 

Baking  Products 

-20.6 

1.7 

Beverages 

-  5.1 

1.8 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-(-30.6 

0.6 

Condiments 

-19.6 

0.9 

Dairy  Products 

-1-20.5 

1.7 

Frozen  Foods 

■f24.0 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish 

-19.8 

1.5 

Industrial 

+  1.2 

1.8 

Insurance 

-38.0 

1.5 

Medical 

-  6.0 

5.3 

Public  Utilities 

-fl5.l 

2.7 

Publishing  &  Media 

-  3.7 

10.3 

Radio.  TV  &  Phonographs 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

-  6.3 

l.l 

Photo  Suppl. 

-  9.4 

0.2 

Tobacco 

-F27.4 

0.8 

Toilet  Requisites . 

-24.6 

1.8 

Dentifrices  . 

-12.0 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-(-43.3 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

-24.0 

0.9 

Toilet  Soaps 

-75.6 

0.1 

Transportation 

+  4.6 

14.1 

Airways 

+  1.2 

9.4 

Bus  Lines  . 

-(-40.7 

0.4 

Railroads  ... 

-(-15.2 

1.2 

Steamships . 

-  7.8 

1.4 

Tours  . 

-(-11.5 

1.0 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

+  9.3 

0.3 

total  general 

AUTOMOTIVE 

-  5.1 

71.7 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

-86.4 

0.6 

Passenger  Cars — New 

+  6.7 

19.1 

Tires  &  Tubes  .......  .  .  . 

-(•57.8 

1.2 

Trucks  &  Tractors . 

-(-55.1 

0.7 

total  automotive . 

total  general  and 

—10.4 

28.3 

AUTOMOTIVE . 

-  7.0 

100.0 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Globe- 
Oemocrat-m  1943—1,114,753  (179,015).  1942 
-1,227,458  (  224,524).  Post-Dispatch-e  1943 
—1,841,877  (148,544).  1942-1,742,813  (93.- 

989),  Globe-Democrat — Morning  is  pub¬ 

lished  5  week  days  only. 

1943  1942 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  827,499  901,938 

§Pione*r  Pr*ss-S  .  749,448  743,032 

Dispatch-e  .  1,449,981  1,788,849 

Grand  Total  3,247,128  3,453,819 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Dispatch-* 
1943-1,449,981  (204,304).  1942-1,788,849 
(155,350). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-*  .  982,594  ••444,497 

Independent-S  .  208,333 

Times-m  .  2,182,251  2,013,195 

§Tlm*s-S  429,214  594,997 

Grand  Total  3,794,043  3,443,022 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times-m 

1943—2,182,251  (45.545).  Times-S  1943-429,- 
214  (35.750).  (•)  Independent  Sunday  last 
publication  July  I,  1942.  (••)  Published  5 
days  a  week  only. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  734,523  709,124 

••Oregon  Statasman-S  140,954  144,755 

Capital  Journal-e  849,743  827,939 

Grand  Total  .  1,745,242  1,701,820 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,418,405  1,521,144 

Tribune-S  .  503,715  444,405 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e .  1,448,422  1.544  417 

Grand  Total  .  3,770,742  3,530,144 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

E>press-m . 1,214,931  1,210,089 

tEspress-News-S  511,203  559,477 

Eipress-News-Sat  227.584  253.553 

News-e  . 1,435,404  1.489.091 

Light-e  1,449,382  1,525,325 

•Light-S  542,587  475,007 

Light-Sat  132,119 

Grand  Total  5,553,210  5,712  742 

NOTE:  Eipress  Morning  and  News  Eve¬ 
ning  published  5  days  a  week  only.  Light 
Evening  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1,525,798  1,297,234 

§Sun-Telegram-S  370,990  370,917 

Grand  Total  1,894,788  1,448,153 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Sun-m  1943 
—1.525,798  (47.117).  1942—1,297,234  (52,- 

583).  _  Sun  Morn,  and  Telegram  Eve.  are 
sold  in  optional  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Sun  Morn,  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  1,592,312  1,440,048 

kUnion-S  .  721,429  744,157 

tribune-e  2,089,020  2,182,279 

Grand  Total  4,402,741  4,584,504 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  1,741,135  1,773.434 

tChronicle-S  488,152  447,094 

E>aminer-m  .  1,918,172  2,073,420 

itExaminer-S  771,717  772,224 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  921,333  949,444 

Grand  Total  4.040,509  4  214,040 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chroni- 
cle-m  1943—1,741,135  (41,370).  1942-1,773,- 
434  (35,882). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  2,170,942  2,027.781 

N*ws-e  2,185,074  2,049,379 

§Mercury-News-S  444,143  482,351 

Grand  Total  4,970,199  4,779,511 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mercury-m 
1943  —  2,120,942  (40,744).  1942  —  2.027.781 

(29,797).  News-e  1943  —  2,185,074  (40,744). 
1942—2,049,379  (  29,797). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent- 

Journal-*  .  1,145,294  1,091,835 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  951,154  1,041,008 

Union  Star-*  .  738,844  821,551 

Grand  Total  .  1,489,998  1,842,559 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

814,435  849,253 


1943 

1942 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post- Intel  llg*nc*r-m 

1,133,849 

1,103,154 

ZtPost-Intelligencer-S  . 

374,379 

373,448 

Times-* . 

1,732,429 

1,451,435 

Times-S  . 

432,834 

540,334 

Grand  Total 

3,875,713 

3,488,593 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-* 

857,534 

848,331 

Tlmes-m . 

1,043,495 

1,029,209 

Times-S  .  ... 

329,044 

320,049 

Grand  Total 

2,250,095 

2,217,589 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e 

1,242,280 

1,244,017 

Tribune-S . 

393,215 

437,575 

Grand  Total  . 

1,455,495 

1,481,592 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokes  man-Review-m 

419,710 

434,415 

fSpokasman-Review'S  . 

388,730 

377,445 

Chronicle-e  . 

749,500 

774,444 

Grand  Total  . 

1,757,940 

1,788,324 

STOCKTON. 

,  CALIF. 

Racord>«  . 

1.404,392 

1,301,344 

SYRACUSE 

;.  N.  Y, 

Harald-Journal-e 

1,383,044 

1,413,477 

§Herald*American«S 

485,145 

487,137 

Post-Standard-m . 

709,891 

707,054 

(Post-Standard-S 

241,709 

247,132 

Grand  Total  . 

2,839,809 

2,874,802 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

Naws-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,324,021 

1,210,317 

N*ws-Tribun*-S  . 

.  374,423 

344,880 

Grand  Total  . 

1,700.444 

1,575,197 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  1,794,244 

1,742,830 

(Tribune-S  . 

407,884 

443,389 

Times-e 

1,219,704 

1,074,220 

Grand  Total 

3,423,854 

3,480,439 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

•Timfs-m  . 

595,042 

514,749 

Blade-* 

.  1,554,240 

1,534,213 

Blad*-S  . 

409,455 

407,925 

Grand  Total 

2,758,957 

2,454.887 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  A  Mail-m 

1,202,970 

1,294,454 

t*Telegram-e-  . 

.  1,974,404 

2,015,559 

Star-e  . 

.  2,232,392 

2,309,841 

Grand  Total . 

5,409,744 

5,421,854 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  Part  run 

adv.  includes:  Tele- 

gram-e  1943  —  1,974,404  (  77,157). 

1942  — 

2,015,559  (53,454). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e 

I.00S.5I8 

1,049,074 

••Times  Adv*rtisar-S  . 

353,474 

349,477 

Trentonian-m 

749,241 

774,755 

Grand  Total 

2,108,253 

2,193,504 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days  a 

week  only. 

TROY,  1 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note) 

793,919 

849,541 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  T 

imes-Rec- 

ord  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 

of  one  edition  (Record  Morning) 

is  shown. 

TULSA. 

OKLA. 

Tribune-* . 

1,324,049 

1 .249,344 

World-m  . 

1,318,451 

1,210,948 

World-S . 

344,333 

353,084 

Grand  Total  . 

3,011,053 

2,813,380 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Diipatch-m 

782,545 

725,493 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-* 

839.404 

874,417 

•-Observer  Dispatch-S 

235,324 

235,782 

Press-m  . 

.  1,013,459 

1,054,844 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,088,391 

2,147,043 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-*  . 

.  934,388 

938,232 

Post-m  . 

.  2,494,415 

2,400,442 

|Post-S  . 

.  984,429 

905,454 

Star-e  . 

.  2,283,549 

2,339.044 

(Star-S  . 

..  742,284 

780,442 

Grand  Total  . 

,.  7,459,287 

7,543,814 
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Times-* 
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1963 

1962 

1  WATERBURY 

,  CONN. 

American-*  . 

.  1,021,962 

1,070,436 

!  Republican-S  . 

.  293,915 

288,833 

^  Grand  Total  . 

.  1,315,877 

1,359,269 

MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 

1  GROUP,  N.  Y. 

(10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-*  , 

.  1,161,584 

778,309 

Mount  Vomon  Argut-o. 

.  1,264,956 

874.849 

Now  Rochollo 

j  Standard-Ster-e  _ 

.  1,333,402 

961,657 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-*  . 

.  1,110,668 

760,372 

'  PookskiM  Star-0  .  .  . 

926,261 

649  011 

Port  Chester  Item-*  . . 

1,285,948 

941,999 

,  Tarrytown  News-*  _ 

.  1,106,643 

753,018 

1  Yonkers  Herald 

Stato$man-o  . 

.  I.440.I6I 

1,011,263 

j  Whit*  Plains  Ra.oorter 

1  Dispatch-e  . 

.  1,406,014 

1,054,547 

1  Rockland  Journal  News- 

*  870,443 

671.020 

1  Grand  Total  . 

11,906,080 

8,456,045 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  HA. 

Post  ($00  Noto)  . 

.  1,321,740 

'  Post-Times-S  . 

427,805 

Grand  Total 

.  1,749.545 

NOTE:  Post  Morning 

and  Timas 

Evaning 

sold  in  combination 

Linage  of 

on*  edi- 

tion  (Post  Morning)  it 

shown. 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagl*-m 

1,215,634 

1,178,181 

Eagle  &  Beacon-* 

946,998 

910,280 

tEagI*  B  B*acon-S 

313,619 

351,480 

Grand  Total 

2.476.251 

2,439,941 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m 

1,017,272 

943,414 

Sentinel-*  . 

.  1,000,511 

977,544 

Journal  B  S*ntin*l-S 

.  316,793 

297,432 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,334,576 

2,218,390 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

T*legram-S  . 

.  385.287 

422,384 

'  T*lagram-m  . 

878,661 

833,946 

Gazette-e  . 

.  1,025,427 

1,076,372 

Grand  Total 

.  2,289,375 

2,332,702 

'  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-*  . 

.  1,168,906 

1,234,193 

§Vindicator-S  . 

598,688 

576,749 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,767,594 

1,810,942 

ADVERTIS!^G  LI>AGE 

SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD, 

W.  VA. 

{  Tolograph-m 

383,387 

368.150 

T*l*graph-S  . 

96,722 

129,571 

Grand  Total 

480.109 

497.721 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19.302  lines 

(1963);  21.619  lines  (1962). 

NOTE:  Tolograph-S  sold  in  combination 

with  Sunsat  Naws-a. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m 

932,903 

775  677 

1  Stat*-S  . 

320,204 

314,623 

Record-m  . 

701,995 

599,422 

Grand  Total 

1.955.102 

1.689.722 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19.302  lines 

(1963).  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  21.619  lines 

(1962). 

DULUTH. 

MINN. 

Herald-* 

674,181 

633,551 

N*ws-Tribun*-m 

627,093 

512,820 

Naws-Tribuna-S . 

409-576 

413.936 

Grand  Total  . 

1,710.850 

1,560,307 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  . 

637,306 

615,260 

World-S  . 

188,465 

196,857 

News-Star-e  . 

637,036 

623,038 

Grand  Total 

1,462,807 

1,435,155 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

El  Diario  Da 

Nueva  York-m  .  . 

281,954 

240.472 

El  Diario  Da 

Nueva  York-S  . 

71,021 

60,580 

«  Grand  Total  . 

352,975 

301,052 

i  NORWALK, 

CONN. 

4  Hour-a  . 

834.195 

869.861 

MTERSON.  N.  J. 

News-*  .  1,002,942  1,003,236 
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1963 

1962 

QUINCY, 

,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-*  _ 

..  616,911 

715.626 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribun*-m  . 

371,673 

407,421 

Scrantonian-S  . 

..  243,781 

300,055 

Grand  Total  . 

615,454 

707,476 

Includas  PARADE 

26,780  lines 

(1963); 

21,437  lines  (1962). 

WILKES-IARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  .  430,090  449,854 

Hmes-Leeder-e  .  845,858  833,917 

Independent-S  .  375,923  391,050 

Grend  Total  1,651,871  1,674,821 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  19,302  lines 
(1963);  21,619  lines  (1962). 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PU  BUSKERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  258,635  283,010 

American-News-S  .  156,598  137,088 

Grand  Total  _  415,233  428,274 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  841,099  840,721 

APPLETON-NIMAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,179,052  1,186,822 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  B  News-e  ...  841,291  762,727 

Enquirer  t  News-S  183,200  191,614 

Grand  Total  .  1.024.491  954,341 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Pr*ss-m  .  627.643  695.842 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,370,768  1,436,722 

Repository-S  .  519,806  504,756 

Grand  Total  .  1,890,574  1,941,478 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


Southarn  Mlinoisan-a  .. 

307,076 

316.470 

Southern  lllinoisan*S  .. 

87,808 

82,726 

Grand  Total  . 

394,884 

399,196 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-*  . . 

535,752 

558,852 

Couriar-S  . 

200,368 

184,660 

Grand  Total 

736,120 

743,512 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-*  . 

547,151 

528,290 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Call*r-m  ... 

1,278,648 

1,254,806 

Callar-a  . 

1,251,446 

1 .206,996 

Caller-S  . . 

247,478 

240,520 

Grand  Total  . 

2,777,572 

2,702,322 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  B 

Times-Star-e  . 

620.718 

588,210 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Times-a  . 

823,410 

843,010 

DAVENPORT, 

,  IOWA 

D*mocrat-m  . 

759,990 

637,546 

Tima$-a  . 

1,006,642 

935,830 

Timas-Damocrat'S  .  . 

253,330 

259,028 

Grand  Total  . 

2,019,962 

1 .832,404 

DECATUR, 

ILL. 

Herald  B  R*vj*w-m*  .. 

738,528 

738,388 

Herald  B  Review-S  . . . 

205,212 

226,380 

Grand  Total 

943.740 

964,768 

Doas  not  include  PAMILT  WEEKLY* 

EAST  ST,  LOUIS,  lU. 

Journal-* 

400,176 

402.150 

Journal-S 

144,144 

131,250 

Grand  Total  . 

544,320 

533,400 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

H*rald-*S  .  610,570  539.856 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-*  .  944,062  932,176 


1963  1962 


Pr*ss-Gaz*tt*-S  . 

163,450 

163,828 

Grand  Total  . 

1,107,512 

1,096,004 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Gazette-*  . 

512,134 

459,256 

HUNTINGTON. 

W.  VA. 

Advertiser-*  . 

752,056 

712,202 

H*rald-Dispatch-m  _ 

748,227 

701,153 

H*r*ld-Adv*rtis*r-S  . . . 

187,234 

205,307 

Grand  Total 

1,687,517 

1,618,662 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,100  lines 

(1962). 

HUNTSVILLE. 

ALA. 

Times-*  . 

720,682 

677,474 

Tim*s-S  . 

213,930 

204,078 

Grand  Total 

934  612 

881,552 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Cap*  Cod  Standard- 

Times-*  . 

426,454 

415.772 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribuna-Damocrat- 

All  Day  . 

802,914 

903,497 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-* 

554,589 

483,833 

Tri-City  H*rald-S . 

137,410 

111,419 

Grand  Total  . 

691,999 

595,252 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 

News-e  949,186  944.076 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-*  .  694,078  661,948 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  924,140  853,272 

Journal-*  .  945,042  890,526 

Journal  &  Star-S  .  284,172  300,790 


Grand  Total  .  2,153,354  2,044,588 

Includes  PARADE  26,152  lines  (1963); 
28,122  lines  (1962). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  t  Journal-*  461,622  442,610 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,184,064  1,058,939 

State  Journal-m  .  1,179,087  l,0M.S32 

State  Journal-S  .  313,397  323,309 


Grand  Total  2.676,548  2,446,780 

Includes  PARADE  26,096  lines  (1963); 
28,119  lines  (1962). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  H*rald-R*cord-m  616,126  600,782 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 
Arqus-e  786,450  781,242 

Dispatch-*  .  887,166  871,892 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 
Adv*rtis*r-m  878,332  795,228 

Adv*rtis*r-S  238,042  266.828 

Journal-*  .  917,560  833,826 


Grand  Total  .  2,033,934  1,895,880 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Timas-Herald-e  .  774,524  664,033 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 
Telegraph-Bulletin-*  ...  439,488  451,570 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-*  .  805,662  742,812 

Standard-Examin*r-S  225,792  185,766 


Grand  Total  1,031,454  928.578 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20,412  lines 
(1963);  21.574  lines  (1962). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 


Darrick-m 

Naws-Harald-a  . 

506,491 

383,136 

512,918 

397,953 

Grand  Total  . 

889,627 

910,871 

ONEONTA, 

N.  Y. 

Star-m  . 

401,170 

391,342 

PADUCAH. 

KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a 
Sun-Damocrat-S  . 

676,984 

164,192 

647,780 

188,482 

Grand  Total  . 

841,176 

836,262 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 
Herald-News-e  _  1,065,524  1,023,612 


1963 

1962 

PINE  BLUFF 

,  ARK. 

Commercial-*  . 

561,232 

564.340 

Comm*rcial-S  . 

134,554 

135.660 

Grand  Total  . 

695,786 

700,000 

Does  not  include  20,062  lines 

family 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD, 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-* . 

846,034 

852.166 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Pr*ss-R*public*n-m  ... 

430,346 

422,240 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-*  . 

191,282 

229,  IN 

PORTLAND 

.  ME. 

Press  H*rald-m 

739,970 

714,329 

Express-*  . 

693,931 

692,470 

T*l*gram-S  . 

216,737 

185,571 

Grand  Total  . 

1,650,638 

1,592,370 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

M*rcury-m  . 

851,942 

704,4N 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  . 

792,190 

788,732 

Journal-S  . 

231,441 

226.411 

Grand  Total 

1,023,631 

1.015.143 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20,063  lines 

(1963);  21,584  lines  (1962). 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

503,230 

446.110 

H*rald-Whigs-S 

155,400 

143,808 

Grand  Total  . 

658,630 

589,918 

RAPID  CITY, 

,  S.  D. 

Journal-a  . 

566,146 

515,004 

Journal-S  . 

168,350 

145.236 

Grand  Total  . 

734,496 

660,240 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

634,102 

484.638 

Journal-S  . 

210,756 

181,580 

Gazette-*  . 

824,194 

795,676 

Grand  Total 

1,669,052 

2.257,570 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  Wt-EKLY. 

SALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

Post-*  . 

531,286 

467.726 

Post-S . 

126.756 

120,316 

Grand  Total  . 

658.042 

588,042 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e 

647,066 

636  720 

Argus-L*ad*r-S 

194.026 

180,740 

Grand  Total 

841,092 

817,460 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Rt :ord-m  . 

365,092 

369,040 

SUPERIOR, 

WIS. 

Talagram-a 

508,256 

482,202 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,600,357 

1,537,487 

Star-S  . 

338,139 

338.513 

Citizen-*  . 

1,851,969 

1.820,291 

Grand  Total  .  3,790,465  3,696,291 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News  Sun-e  .  953,358  981,372 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

N*ws-Journal-me  1,397,375  1,369,017 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 

Call-*  .  653,389  619,542 

CANADA 
CALGARY.  ALTA 

Herald-*  1,569,110  1.686.586 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-*  .  1,443,811  1,489,409 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-*  . 1,673,438  1,809,535 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Record-*  .  1,173,132  1,189,618 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-*  .  596,844  611,208 


LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Pr*ss-m*  .  1,608,239  1.714,592 
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ABC  to  Study 
Use  of  Data 
In  Computers 

The  appointment  of  an  indus¬ 
try  task  force  to  study  the  use 
of  AB('  ilata  in  computer  media 
analysis  was  announced  this 
week  hy  Robert  W.  Bopffs,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  Mr.  Bogjys  is  man- 
afrer  of  advertising:  W  Union 
Carbide  Plastics  Co. 

Chaiiman  of  the  ta.sk  force  is 
.4.  H.  Walsh,  advertising:  man- 
aper  —  printed  media,  Ameri¬ 
can  Tilephone  and  Teleg:raph 
Company.  Sendng:  with  him  will 
l)e: 

Bernhard  M.  Auer,  publisher. 
Time  inag:azine; 

Dr.  I.eo  Bog:art,  vicepresident 
of  Marketing:  Planning:  and  Re¬ 
search,  Bureau  of  Advertising:, 
ANPA ; 

Rex  M.  Budd,  vicepresident — 
advertising',  Campbell  Soup 
Company: 

S.  .1.  Caraher,  division  man- 
ag:er,  advertising  department, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Comj)any ; 

Jo.sei)h  St.  Georges,  manager 
of  media  department  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  computer  applica¬ 
tion,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.; 

William  E.  Steers,  president, 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc.; 

Angelo  R.  Venezian,  vicepres¬ 
ident — Marketing,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Boggs  said,  “ABC 
wants  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
fulfilling  its  obligation  to  its 
membership  of  more  than  1,000 
adverti.sers  and  advertising 
agencies  and  2,800  publishers, 
to  make  ABC  facts  available  in 
the  most  useful  manner  prac¬ 
tical. 

“On  the  basis  of  Board  dis¬ 
cussions,  we  believe  that  it 
would  l>e  in  the  liest  interest  of 
all  concerned  to  review  the  use- 


NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

Nugqet-e  522,074  499,431 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

CitiMn-e  1,541.547  1,591,271 

LcDrcIt-e  819.344  820.038 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Ltader-Post-e  994,155  1.072,084 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 

Star.Phoenix-e  729,003  832,805 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 
UNouvelliste-e  448,882  413,734 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  1,912.437  1,929,442 

l*royinc«-m  .  817,302  875,597 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  44,940 
lints  (1943):  51.829  lines  (1942). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

free  Press-e  1,728,550  1,752,784 

Tribune-e  .  1,231,448  1,284,949 
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allpaper'*  Copy 
For  Carpet  Spread 

In  Australia  they  don’t  mince 
words  or  concoct  pretty  terms  to 
|)romote  preprinted  rotogravure 
advertising.  It’s  Wallpaper  Color 
Advertising. 

The  first  run  of  what  is  called 
hi-fi  color  in  the  U.S.A.  was  for 
Kraft  foods  in  the  Melbourne 
Herald  of  Sept.  19.  Five  dailies 
with  a  total  circulation  of  1,534,- 
000  are  running  a  full-page 
“wallpaper’’  design  ad  this  week 
for  Aristo  carpets,  with  six 
different  jiatterns  shown. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Pty.  Ltd.  placed  the  rug 
copy,  as  well  as  the  Kraft  ad. 


fulness  of  ABC  facts  as  pres¬ 
ently  presented;  consider  modi¬ 
fications  of  format  or  .supple¬ 
mentary  reports  on  present 
data;  and  explore  the  feasibility 
of  the  inclusion  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  material  in  ABC  reports, 
especially  as  these  might  apply 
to  the  adaptability  of  ABC  data 
for  u.se  in  computer  media 
analysis.’’ 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  ABC  task  force 
will  take  place  in  New  York 
soon. 

• 

Waller  Lehmann  Dies; 
Ex-ANCAM  Presitlenl 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Walter  Lehmann,  66,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express-News  since 
1935,  died  Feb.  24  of  a  heart 
attack. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers  and 
editor  of  ANCAM  Exchanges 
.since  1953. 

Mr.  Lehmann,  a  native  of  New 
York  City,  began  his  classified 
advertising  career  in  1921  with 
the  New  York  Times.  Later  he 
worked  on  the  Kansas  City  Post, 
the  Denver  Post,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

• 

Mr.  Boston  Leans 
On  Weekly  Papers 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Weekly  newspapers  are  the 
backbone  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  for  Mr.  Boston  Distiller, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Alfred  E.  Bourassa,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  .sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  told  the  600  persons  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association  here  last 
week  that  newspapers  are 
chosen  to  match  the  company’s 
distribution  pattern.  He  said  pa¬ 
pers,  mostly  weeklies,  are  used 
in  1,800  communities. 
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Large  Linage 
Gains  Scored 
In  Suburbia 

January  was  a  “fat”  linage 
month  for  daily  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  City’s  sub¬ 
urbs. 

As  compared  with  January 
1962  figures,  Newsday  on  Long 
Island  had  a  23%  gain,  carry¬ 
ing  3,902,934  lines  in  its  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  editions.  In  January 
1962  the  total  linage  was  3,167,- 
853. 

In  Westchester,  where  there 
are  numerous  shopping  centers 
containing  branches  of  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  big  department,  variety 
and  specialty  stores,  linage 
increases  ran  as  high  as  49%. 
The  lowest  gain  for  10  jiapers 
in  the  Westchester  group  was 
33%.  Its  Nyack  (Rockland 
County)  paper  had  a  29.7% 
increase. 

Linage  in  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  group  papers  rose  to 
11,906,080  in  January,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  8,456,045  a  year  ago. 
This  business,  plus  additional 
news  content,  occasioned  an 
increase  in  the  aggregate  num- 
l)er  of  pages  published  from 
6,804  in  1962  to  9,046  in  1963. 

The  linage  breakdown  gave  a 
total  of  1,883,911  in  General,  as 
compared  with  1,184,618  in  this 
category  a  year  ago  and  6,993,- 
.531  in  Retail  as  compared  with 
4,448,392. 

The  New  York  State  picture, 
as  a  whole,  as  shown  in  linage 
figures,  was  a  loss  for  24  papers, 
a  gain  for  31,  with  a  net  increase 
of  11%  in  the  evening  field;  a 
loss  for  11  and  a  gain  for  12, 
with  a  net  loss  of  2%  in  the 
morning  field.  The  Sunday  field 
(10  papers)  had  a  4%  gain. 


Broadcast  Rating 
Service  Inquiry 
Starts  March  5 

Washington 

The  findings  of  a  team  which 
has  been  investigating  the  radio 
and  television  rating  services 
for  18  months  will  be  brought 
to  public  attention  beginning 
March  5. 

Rep.  Oren  Harris  (D-Ark.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  has  announced 
the  start  of  hearings  that  day, 
with  the  jirospect  of  witnesses 
appearing  for  three  weeks.  The 
leadoff  spot  has  been  given  to 
LeRoy  Collins,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

Some  persons  who  are  knowl¬ 
edgeable  of  the  staff  report  are 
predicting  “hot”  and  “mighty 
revealing”  testimony.  The  field 
work  has  been  done  by  Rex 
Sparger  and  Bob  Richardson, 
both  former  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Charles  Howze  is  chief  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  which  will 
conduct  the  hearing,  under  the 
guidance  of  Rep.  Harris.  Mr. 
Howze  was  active  in  the  1960 
investigation  of  television  quiz 
shows. 

• 

New  Press  Club 

Ocala,  Fla. 

News  media  representatives 
have  organized  the  Marion  Press 
Club  with  Lyle  G.  (Squeaky) 
Van  Bussum,  Tampa  Tribune 
reporter,  as  acting  president. 
Assisting  in  setting  up  the  club 
are  Billy  O.  Boyles,  director  of 
publications  at  Central  Florida 
Junior  College,  and  his  wife, 
Carol  Ann,  associate  dean  of 
students. 


HOOSIER  HOTSHOTS — Three  Indiana  newspapermen  won  awards  at 
the  winter  meeting  of  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Prof.  Jack  Sissors 
(left)  of  Northwestern  University,  presents  typography  plaques  to  (from 
left)  Hartwell  Coons,  Rushville  Republican;  F.  L  Hascall,  Goshen  News, 
and  Wilber  Kendall,  Martinsville  Reporter. 
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N.Y.  Reporters  Get 
Some  Temporary  Jobs 


More  than  150  organizations 
and  individuals  have  responded 
to  an  appeal  by  the  Newspaper 
Reporters  Association  of  New’ 
York  City,  a  social  group  and 
professional  club,  for  temporary 
jobs  for  hundreds  of  reporters 
thrown  out  of  work  by  tbe  nearly 
three-months-old  New  York 
new’spaper  strike. 

Harry  Singer,  New  York 
Mirror,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  set  up  an  employment  office 
manned  by  members  witbin  48 
hours  after  the  strike  began 
last  Dec.  8  at  tbe  club  bead- 
quarters  in  the  Hotel  Manhattan. 

Personal  appeals  and  radio 
broadcast  appeals  for  jobs 
brought  offers  from  as  far  aw’ay 
as  California,  Nassau  and 
Haw’aii. 

Varied  Offers 

“Job  offers  varied  from 
writers  to  do  research  on  indus¬ 
trial  processes  for  paperboard 
manufacturers,  to  selling  dicta¬ 
phones,  life  insurance,  adver¬ 
tising,  encyclopedias,  shoes  and 
liquor,”  explained  A1  Marder, 
New  York  Journal- Americayi, 
one  of  the  volunteers  in  the 
employment  office. 

“Firms  requested  men  and 
w'omen  for  research  and  to  write 
on  business  management  and 
executive  manpower,”  Mr.  Mar¬ 
der  continued.  “Others  wanted 
a  report  on  mosaic  tile  in  con¬ 
struction  work,  business  audits, 
advertising  surv’eys  for  a  wall¬ 
paper  council  and  an  economic 
thesis. 

“Tw’o  600-word  essays  on  the 
Bible  and  one  on  Jewish  dietary 
laws  w’ere  requested  as  well  as 
real  estate  releases,  a  report  on 
specific  gravity  and  copy  for  a 
new  cooked  meat  product,”  he 
added.  “Offers  also  were  received 
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to  help  author  a  Ixwk  and  to 
publish  a  racing  sheet.” 

Many  (Allegories 

Jobs  for  auditors,  book¬ 
keepers,  substitute  school 
teachers,  hack  drivers,  clerks, 
typists,  secretaries,  post  office 
mail  handlers,  platform  loaders 
and  work  in  countless  other  cate¬ 
gories  W’ere  offered  and  accepted. 

In  the  financial  field,  wrriters 
W’ere  employed  for  electronics, 
socio-economics,  taxes  and  in¬ 
vestments,  business  magazines, 
technical  financial  subjects  and 
market  research.  One  assign¬ 
ment  w’as  to  write  a  story  on 
office  management  and  reduction 
of  business  offices. 

Public  relations  firms  offered 
permanent  positions  in  fashions 
and  in  the  dairy  industry,  Mr. 
Marder  reported.  One  unem- 
ployetl  rejiorter  promotes  tech¬ 
nical  books  on  engineering, 
another  writes  lieer  copy  and 
another  tours  the  country  to 
speak  on  new’  millinery  in 
department  stores.  Some  news¬ 
men  are  promoting  the  circus  in 
advance  of  its  Spring  opening 
in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Persons  w’ho  can  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  unemployed  newspaper¬ 
men  and  w’omen  are  requested  to 
w’rite  or  telephone  (Circle  5- 
;1838)  Miss  Min  Newman,  perm¬ 
anent,  fulltime  secretary  of  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New’  York  City,  Hotel 
Manhattan. 

• 

School  Journalism 
Week  Is  Proposed 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
high  school  pupil  here,  Con- 
gi-essman  Joseph  Karth  said  he 
will  offer  a  resolution  asking 
President  Kennedy  to  designate 
April  21-27  as  National  High 
School  Journalism  Week. 

Grace  Goetschel,  president  of 
the  press  club  in  her  school  here, 
w’ants  to  obtain  recognition  for 
talented  high  school  journalists. 

April  21-27  is  the  week  when 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  its  an¬ 
nual  meetings  in  New  York. 

• 

Joseph  Klockeiikemper 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Joseph  A.  Klockenkemper,  71, 
died  here  Feb.  18  of  pneumonia, 
less  than  a  month  after  his  son, 
James  Klockenkemper,  a  UPI 
regional  executive  for  Michigan, 
died  from  auto  accident  injuries. 


Editors  Hold  Offices 
In  S.  C.  Association 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Four  editors  are  the  new  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Association,  elected  during  the 
mid-winter  institute  here  Feb. 
15-16. 

J.  E.  Chaffin,  Greenwood  In¬ 
dex-Journal,  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  Jack  Ragsdale  of  the 
Easley  Proyress. 

Other  new’  officers  are  Paul 
League,  Seneca  Journal  and 
Tribune,  first  vicepresident;  R. 
M.  Hitt  Jr.,  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  .second  vicepresident;  and 
Hubert  Hendrix,  Spartanburg 
Herald,  treasurer. 

Prof.  Earl  A.  McIntyre  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  was 
re-elected  secretary-manager. 

The  1962  aw’ards  of  the  S.  C. 
Associated  Press  Association 
were: 

Spot  reporting  —  Billy  D. 
Dilworth,  Anderson  Independ¬ 
ent;  Feature  w'riting  —  Joe 
Jordan,  The  State  (Columbia) ; 
photography  —  Billy  D.  Dil¬ 
worth,  .Anderson  Independent; 
Sports  W’riting  —  Dan  Foster, 
Greenville  Piedmont;  Report¬ 
ing  in  Depth  —  William  E. 
Rone,  The  State. 

The  Women’s  Division  of 
SCPA  presented  the  King 
Aw’ard  for  the  South  Carolina 
“Outstanding  New’spaper  Wom¬ 
an  of  1962”  to  Barbara  Stam- 
baugb  of  the  Charleston  News 
&  Courier.  Runners-up  were 
Grace  Low’ther  of  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review,  and  Rose¬ 
mary  Pow’ell,  Charleston  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

• 

‘50,(MM)’  Efiition 

Garland,  Tex. 

The  Garland  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  “50,000”  edition 
Feb.  24,  observing  the  city’s 
growth  from  10,291  in  1950. 


New  Rules  Set 
For  Interviews 
With  Astronauts 

Cape  Canaveral 

A  new  restriction  on  inter¬ 
views  writh  the  astronauts  has 
been  imposed  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Space  agency  information 
officers  have  decreed  the  only 
time  astronauts  can  be  inter¬ 
viewed  is  on  Fridays  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

The  new  ruling  recently  sent 
Howard  Benedict,  AP’s  Canav¬ 
eral  bureau  chief,  on  a  1,000- 
mile  trip  to  Houston  to  talk  to 
Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper  des¬ 
pite  the  fact  l)oth  live  in  the 
.same  motel  in  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

Turned  Down 

Others,  including  the  local 
representative  of  another  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  have  applied 
for  interviews  here  with  the 
spacemen  and  hav’e  been  turned 
down. 

Jack  King,  public  information 
officer  for  NASA  at  Cape  Can¬ 
averal,  said  the  restriction 
applies  to  everyone  except  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Life  Magazine 
which  has  a  contract  wnth  the 
astronauts  for  the  stories  of 
their  activities. 

• 

Service  Bureau  Elects 

Richard  W.  Wortham  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southland  Paper  Mills 
Inc.,  W’as  re-elected  president  of 
the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau 
Inc.  at  the  annual  meeting  Feb. 
19.  Peter  S.  Paine,  president  of 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
was  elected  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau. 


School  Board  May  Provide 
Papers  for  Reading  Tests 


Los  Angeles 

A  test  program  to  provide  Los 
Angeles  grade  school  children 
with  a  free  new’spaper  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  improve  reading  ability 
is  under  study  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Board  of  Education. 

Board  member  J,  C.  Chambers 
proposed  the  plan  “because  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  home  can 
.sometimes  be  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  child  becoming  a  good 
or  a  poor  reader.” 

The  board’s  staff  is  studying 
the  suggestion  that  several  test 
groups  be  set  up  to  try  out  the 
plan  in  different  tj^pes  of  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

Children  would  pick  out  which 
EDITOR  SC  P 


paper  they  wanted,  either  a 
metropolitan  or  community 
daily,  and  the  school  would  pay 
for  the  subscription.  Tests  of 
reading  development  would  be 
compared  to  that  of  similar 
classes  in  the  area  which  did  not 
get  the  free  paper. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  he  was 
aware  that  some  newspapers 
here  provide  free  copies,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  civics  and  social 
studies  classes.  But  he  feels 
that  these  efforts  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  daily  newspaper 
in  the  home,  easily  available  to 
the  child,  to  develop  consistent 
and  early  reading  patterns. 
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Journalism  Dean,  Obituary 
Wife  Buy  Paper  Edwin  H.  Schi 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean  of 
Syracuse  Univ'ersity  School  of 
Journalism,  and  his  wife, 
Frances,  have  purchased  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Skane- 
ateles  Press,  a  weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  about  2,000. 
Skaneateles  is  18  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Syracuse. 

Wester  C.  Baker  retained  his 
interest  and  will  continue  as 
editor.  The  rest  of  the  Baker 
family,  which  had  owned  the 
weekly  since  1939,  sold  its  inter¬ 
ests  to  the  Clarks. 

Mrs.  Clark,  who  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  is  a  former 
school  librarian  and  teacher. 

Directors  to  be  named  at  a 
stockholders  meeting  in  March 
are  Mr.  Baker,  E.  A.  O’Hara, 
former  publisher  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald- Journal;  Dwight 
Winkelnian,  Skaneateles  con¬ 
tractor;  William  C.  Clark  of 
Mentor,  Ohio,  Dean  Clark’s 
father,  and  Robert  Hunter,  an 
attorney. 

Mr.  O’Hara’s  father,  E.  H. 
O’Hara,  once  served  as  an 
apprentice  printer  with  the 
Press,  which  dates  back  to  1839. 

Dean  Clark’s  newspaper 
career  included  positions  on  the 
Marietta  (Ohio)  Times  and  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

• 

‘Right  of  Privacy’ 

Will  Be  Reviewed 

A  conference  on  “The  Right 
of  Privacy”  will  be  held  on  the 
campus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  June  10  and  11 
at  University  Park,  Pa.  The 
Conference  will  bring  together 
representatives  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  broadcasting,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  the  book  pub¬ 
lishing  and  motion  picture  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  law  profession. 

According  to  H.  Eugene 
Goodwin,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  the  intent  of  the 
Conference  is  to  examine  the 
public  interest,  individual  rights, 
and  guarantees  of  the  media’s 
right  to  publish  in  an  attempt 
to  stimulate  new  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  privacy. 


Can’t  Be  Late 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

A  new  rule  of  the  Vermont 
State  Senate  bars  newsmen  and 
photographers  from  setting  up 
tape  recorders  and  cameras  once 
the  legislative  body  has  con¬ 
vened.  However,  the  Senate 
president  may  permit  newsmen 
to  set  up  their  equipment  prior 
to  the  b^inning  of  a  session  and 
nse  them  throughout  the  busi¬ 
ness  day. 
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Edwin  H.  Schloss,  71,  music 
critic  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer;  previously  drama  and 
music  critic  on  the  old  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record;  Feb.  18. 

*  *  • 

Arthur  Griffith,  76,  retired 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
.Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  onetime 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort 

Lauderdale  News;  Feb.  18. 

♦  «  « 

Clearance  A.  McGrew,  87, 

who  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  Charles  A.  Dana’s  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1897; 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times;  editor  of  the  old  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Sun;  retired  in 
1953;  Feb.  17. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  H.  Norman,  90,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  prior  to  1910;  long¬ 
time  newspaperman;  court  clerk 
in  Alameda,  Calif.;  Feb.  6. 

•  *  * 

Clinton  McMillan,  70,  re¬ 
tired  member  of  Chicago’s 
American  editorial  art  depart¬ 
ment,  in  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla., 
where  he  had  moved  last  Sep¬ 
tember;  Feb.  4. 

*  * 

Hfjibert  Asbury,  71,  author 
and  former  New  York  City 
newspaperman;  onetime  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Collier’s  magazine; 
Feb.  24. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  E.  Taylor,  58,  former 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  West 

Coast  newspaperman,  lately  on 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun; 
Feb.  13. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  W.  Yeutter,  65, 

sports  writer  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  former  president 
of  the  Baseball  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion;  known  as  “The  Baron”  to 
National  League  players;  Feb. 
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Bruce  Shelton,  71,  retired 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tus- 
caloosa  (Ala.)  News;  a  past 
president  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association;  Feb.  21. 

*  )|c  * 

Daniel  J.  Cronin,  49,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times-World;  more  recently  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;  Feb.  21. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Pegram  a.  Bryant,  82,  re¬ 
tired  (1953)  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Statesville  (N.  C.) 
Landmark  and  Record;  Feb.  18. 

*  *  « 

Paul  A.  Lovewell,  86,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital  and  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Topeka  State 
Journal;  recently. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  _ 

Newspaper  Brokers 
I  financially  able  client.^  want 

:  papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
I  I>lan.  It  will  api>oai  to  those  who  want 
I  to  sell  without  it  lieinK  generally 
j  known.  Dixie  Newspai>er8.  I‘.0.  Box 
490,  Gu(ls<len.  Ala. 

THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi-  i 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices.  NewspB|)er  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  l>een  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  I 
many  of  the  South's  letter  newspaiiers. 
P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  license<l 
Broker  of  Newspa|)er  Pro|>ertie8 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburfr,  Oregon 

.SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
hnndle<l  with  discretion.  Publishers  i 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensl)oro.  N.  C. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  Eiast  Romneya  , 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California,  Phone: 

'  KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night! 

^  MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  i 
Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  , 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  I 
‘  Southwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main,  I 
'  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daiiy  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Giover  Co.  Ventura,  Caiif.  ; 

DIAL  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Buying?  Seiiing?  Turn  right  to  Dial! 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  : 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  ' 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling.  ; 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O,  Box  189,  Mt.  Pieasant,  Michigan 

I  Newspapers  for  Sale 

SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  —  i 
New  Eng.  $126M;  Colo.  $100M:  Ind. 
$236M;  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  S77M;  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


SMALL  DAILY  OPERATION  (South) 
with  1962  gross  over  $350,000,  grow¬ 
ing  fast,  can  be  ieased-purchased  by 
suitable  party.  $50,000  operating 
capital  should  suffice.  Box  1243,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY— Profitable 
prize-winner.  Gross  over  $80,000.  Priced 
at  $100,000'  cash  with  buiiding  in¬ 
cluded.  Box  1257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLIES  —  fastest 
growing  area  in  state,  offset,  $53M 
gross,  consider  seiiing  half  interest 
right  party,  priced  less  than  gross; 
also  prize-winning  smalier  weekiy, 
north-central  Wis.,  $24M  gross,  priced 
right  with  terms.  Others.  Arkay  Com¬ 
pany,  2015  N.  18th  St.,  Sheboygan. 
Wis.,  Broker. 

1.  EASTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Gross  exceeds  $170,000.  Pricetl  at  $150,- 
OCO.  29%  down. 

2.  WES’T.  Semi-weekly  with  real  daily 
Iiotential  Requires  <lown  payment  of 
$45,000, 

3.  SOUTHEAST.  Exciusive  county  seat 

weekiy.  Gross  $50,000.  $8,000  (iown 

payment  to  quaiified  newspaperman. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6:i81  Holiywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organisation 

Offset  Newspaper,  one  of  iargest  in  west. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE. 

P.  O.  Box  265  Upiami.  Calif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WAN’TOD  by 
responsible  newspaperman.  Size  and 
location  open.  Write  in  detail.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1259,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESIRE  LEASE-OPTION  small  daily 
for  excellent  management-production 
team  clients.  Write  in  confidence  your 
offer.  Arkay  Company,  2016  N.  18th 
St.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.  Broker. 


TO  A  RETIRING  PUBLISHER:  Can 
a  substantial  cash  sum,  22  years’  all- 
around  weekly,  daily  experience  inter¬ 
est  you  in  a  successor?  Mid-forties. 
First-class  references.  Box  1261,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pubiisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lie#  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertiea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  timet  &  80c  per  tine  each 
iniertion;  3  times  ®  90e;  2  ®  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinis,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
dirKt  request  it  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Depvtment. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONSs 
4  timet  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  timet  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  ban 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALS 

(Payable  with  order) 

ESP  will  not  forward  individual  repliac 
to  box  numbers  weiihini  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postaie 
mutt  be  supplied  by  respondent 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

ESP  classified  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  linos, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rata  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate.  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  hnds,  text  or  sipnature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10.  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DI$PLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuosdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re- 
piies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avc.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLozo  2-7050 
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an!noln(J-:men’ts 

Business  Opportunities 


INVEST  IN  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  : 
five  years’  in  business.  Status:  Gen¬ 
eral  circulation  and  leRal  notices  In¬ 
vestor  must  know  l>ack  &  front  shop 
o|>eration.  All  machinery  in  operation. 
PRICE  IS  RIGHT!  Owner  will  retire. 
W’rite:  Carr  S.  Pechtel,  P.  O.  Box  12, 
El  Granada,  Calif.,  near  San  Francisco. 


Business  Space  For  Rent 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6.800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  WashinKton.  D.C., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful¬ 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr,  Lawrence.  212  LO  S-666S  or  write 
Box  982,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

yfattnzine  C.onsultants 


G.  A.  (JERRY)  STOUFFER 

Consultant  in  Publishing 
and  Printing  Economics 
1075 — Mth  St..  Des  Moines  II.  Iowa 
Phone:  255-9057 

Production,  Engineering,  Plant  and 
Equipment:  Design  &  Planning 

31  Years  Experienc* 

Resumi  &  Rates  on  Request 


.NEWSPAPEK  .SEKVUXS 

Features  II  anted 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  WANTED  for 
assignments.  Dept.  7,  .5228  Irvine, 

North  HollywiKxl,  California. 


Job  Printinft 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  speol 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.C. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  WANTED 
Unusual  opinirtunity  for  a  Publisher 
to  lie  a  "big  frag  in  a  small  ixind"  by 
providing  steaily  volume  of  work  for 
a  leading  medium-sire  New  York  eili- 
tion  bindery  We  offer  prompt  and 
(lersonal  service  at  comiietitive  prices. 
Write  for  further  information.  Box 
1293.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THURSDAY  PUBLICATION  DATE 
o|ien  for  weekly  newsiiaiier.  Will  con¬ 
sider  monthly.  Rotary  or  Flatliwl. 
Commercial  Printing  Co..  681  So. 
Broad  St.,  Trenton.  OWen  ,■>-6087. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

EREtTTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 
6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-329& 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 

Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCE 


C.ttmposing  Rttom 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  (38740)  $1,700; 
Model  26  Linotype  (43644)  $1,200.  In 
good  condition  and  very  clean.  Both 
have  two  90-channel  main  magaxines 
with  7%  Corona  and  Ionic  mats. 
Model  26  has  two  34-channel  maga¬ 
zines  without  mats.  Elach  machine  has 
4-pocket  mold  disc,  3  UA  molds,  one 
blank;  220-volt  pots,  BImerson  220-volt, 
single-phase  motor,  Margach  feeder. 
Contact  Ed  Templin,  The  Herald-Leader, 
Lexington,  Ky.  Phone:  2-2270. 

PERFORATORS.  5  Multiface.  Sell  or 
trade  for  standard.  Good  condition. 
Write  H.  Cornwell,  Sentinel,  Orlando, 
Fla. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEW.SPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  tre  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.60  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 

2  LATE  MODEL  INTERTYPES  F-4 
Mixer  Serial  No.  19466  and  Model  C-4 
Serial  No.  27166.  Both  machines  with 
quadders,  6  mold  discs,  electric  pots, 
Honomelts,  Mohr  saws,  cam  covers, 
cooler  blowers  and  magazine  shift  on 
mixer.  22  extra  light  weight  lower  split 
magazines,  3  magazine  racks,  05  Vand. 
galley  proof  press,  app.  24  fonts  type, 
mat  sort  cabinet  and  many  extras. 
Desire  to  sell  as  one  unit.  Studio 
Composition  Services,  Inc.,  666  W. 
Washington,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


COX  HEADLINER.  u.se<l  6  months. 
Cost  new  $1,. 800. 00.  Will  take  any 
i-easonable  offer  Box  1322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  NATION  S  NFJWSPAPER  IXIRMS 
rail  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News- 
pai»er  Turtles  $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


TTS  STANDARD  PERI-XIRATOR.  like 
new,  used  12  months  $1,500.  The 
Valley  News.  P.  O.  Bo.\  278,  El  Cajon, 
Calif.  Phone  442-4404. 


Engraving 

BUYING  A  PHOTO-LATHE  T 
We’re  going  offset  and  have  an  Elgrama 
to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an 
electronic  engraver,  save  Vjj  of  your 
money;  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,600. 
Times-Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

Engraving  Plates 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  plate 
costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  instead  of 
76c.  Send  for  your  free  sample.  CALU¬ 
MET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  26-E, 
Naperville.  III. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-’TTS  &  FRIDEN 
3’'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O,  Box  12266,  St,  Petersburg,  PXa. 

Photo  Engraving 

CONSOLIDATED  24*  Precision  Color 
Camera  —  guaranteed  as  new;  Schmidt 
Temperature  Control  Sink;  Levy 
Screens,  circular  and  rectangular  60 
line  to  133  line;  Master  Powderless 
Etchers  for  zinc  and  copper,  new  ma¬ 
chine  warranty;  Vanderoook  Precision 
Proof  Presses,  Models  232P  and  226; 
Ostrander  Radial  Arm  Routers,  Saws, 
Trimmers  and  Block  Leveler;  Richards 
Jig  Saw  and  Drill,  J.  Spero  &  Co.,  549 
W.  Randolph  St,,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

3  FAIRCHILD  STANDARD  TTS  Per¬ 
forators.  Never  used.  2  Years  old  but 
in  brand  new  condition  $2,000.00  Ea. 
Southtown  Printing,  Chicago.  HU  7- 
1400,  Mr.  Sagan. 


Presses  dt  Machinery 

Model  A  Duplex  Press 
Model  AB  Duplex  Press 
Goss  Comet  Press 
24  Page  2  to  1  Tubular  Press 
16/82  Heavy  Duty  Hoe  Press 
12  Page  ’Tubular — short  frame 
12  Page  Tubular — long  frame 
24  Page  Scott  w/color  hump,  single 
width 

6  Units  Hoe  Verticle  22% 

8  Units  Goss — 2  folders  23-9/16 
Web  Offset  presses 
Stereotype  machinery — mat  rollers — 
stereo  chases 

Elrods,  Linotypes,  Intertypes 
Delivered  —  Installed  —  Guaranteed! 

UPECO.  Lvndhurst,  .lersev 

N.J.  201-GE  8-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-6468 


PRESS  STEREO  PACKAGE 
(Sold  separately  if  desired) 
32-Page  Goss  semi-cylindrical  press,  al¬ 
most  new  Pony  Autoplate  with  T>ot  and 
Hoe  Mat  Roller,  Package  price  $30,000, 
Press  is  4-deck,  single  width,  with  Hess 
&  Barker  quarter  folder,  2  Capco  foun¬ 
tains  and  many  spare  parts.  23-9/16' 
cut-off;  24,000  PPH  straight. 

Pony  is  2’/4  years  old.  comes  with  3-ton 
Kemp  electric  pot  of  same  age  +  6  tons 
of  metal;  pot  has  automatic  pouring  de¬ 
vice. 

Equipment  soon  to  he  replaced  by  off¬ 
set.  May  lie  seen  in  operation  now! 
Contact:  Joel  or  Ben  Leuchter,  Times- 
Journal.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


12  HOE  VERTICLE  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  23-9/16*  cut-off 

6  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  22%  *  cut-off 

8  SCOTT  ARCH  UNITS 

Double  Folder,  22%  *  cut-off 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE 

4  single  width  units  Hoe  Printmaster, 
like  new,  including  2  color  cylinders, 
reversible  printing  couple.  64-page  half¬ 
page  delivery  folder.  2  roll  stands 
with  double-running  position  paper  roll 
brackets  for  40*  dia  rolls,  automatic 
tension  device,  motorized  paper  hoist, 
upper  balloon  former  with  skip  slitter. 
Can  be  seen  running  daily,  producing 
top  quality  work.  Box  1216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.  I 
2  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-469ii 


FOR  SALE 


OFFSET  ROTARY 

(Polygraph— in  U.S.  known  as  Mil- 
ton  or  Royal  Zenith),  Four  units 
and  folder.  Prints  4  colors  on 
I7%"  X  24"  sheets  and  quarter 
folds;  or  prints  8  page  tabloid  one 
color.  Ideal  for  growing  offset 
weekly  or  small  daily. 

Write:  The  Manager 

SHERBROOKE  DAILY  RECORD 

P.  O.  Box  1200 
Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 

I  2  Arch  Type  Units 
223/V 

Complete  with  4  Double  Foblers  and 
C-H  Conveyors — 4  Press  Drives — 4  Late 
News  or  I'udge  Devices — 3  Skip  Slitters 
— 3  Portable  Color  Fountains-  on  sub¬ 
structure  with  oscillating  2-|>osition  Roll 
Arms. 

WILL  DIVIDE 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  a 

l>etter-than-Hveras:e  Press  of  from  4  to 
12  Units. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Ekist  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  j 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULAR 

24-page.  2  to  1  model.  50  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Ne\v8pa|>er  F>iuipment  UealerB” 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  V’alley,  Calif. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-i>g.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth.  Double,  Parallel  and 
(^rabinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


Stereotype 

Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  Former 
Paper  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
Hoe  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Goss  46-C  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
Hand  Casting  Bkiuipment — all  kinds 
G.  C,  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

Wanted  to  Buy 

ALL  TYPES  of  newspaper  and  Web- 
fed  Offset  presses.  UPECO,  Box  366, 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  201  GE  8-3744. 


COMPOSITION  PLANT  WANTED 
8  Linotypes,  Ludlow.  Mat  Press,  re¬ 
lated  equipment  or  portion  thereof. 
10,000  sq.  feet  space.  Buy  or  lease 
within  50  miles  Washington,  D.  C. 
Box  1285,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPREISENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4699 


ROTARY  PRESS  —  Cutroff  22%  *  - 
128  Tabloid  pages  capable  of  printinf 
two  papers  at  a  time,  46,000  speed  aaa 
up.  Send  all  particulars  to:  Brie  Ferrati 
Gen.  Mgr.,  MontruU  Granby  PreM,  6701 
rue  Christophe-Colomb,  Montreal,  P.Q„ 
Canada. 
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Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Ulministrntiro 


ASSISTANT 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Large  metro  daily  needs  young  man  to  i 
itrcngthen  Personnel  organization. 
Should  be  experienced  in  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  department  or  personnel  function 
where  no  department  exists. 


nigplay  Ailrortising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Ebccellent  opportunity  for  a  man  with  ' 
experience  in  advertising  sales  and  \ 
add  makeup  with  rapidly  growing  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  weekly  newspaper  | 
field,  aa  well  as  other  communications.  ' 
Completely  responsible  for  directing 
the  efforts  of  ^vertising  salesmen  In 
the  organization.  Please  send  resume 
to  Box  1186,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


We  offer  opportunity  unlimited,  good 
working  conditions,  and  a  management 
that  is  sold  on  effective  human  relations. 
Department  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 
so  no  dull  routine  here.  Possibility  of 
developing  into  the  labor  relations  field. 

We  want  a  strong  man  who  knows  what 
he  wants  and  how  he  is  going  to  get 
there.  He  probably  is  stymied  behind  an 
exosilent  man  who  is  stymied  behind  an 
excellent  man,  etc.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
work  and  doesn't  know  which  hand  of  ' 
the  clock  registers  hours.  ' 

He  wants  to  know  "all”  there  is  to 
know  about  newspaper  operation.  He  is 
gtxxl  with  i>eople  immediately  and  wears 
well.  He  is  a  college  graduate  in  a  field 
related  to  Personnel  or  has  had  a  year 
or  more  of  direct  experience  in  a  good 
newspaper  personnel  set-up.  He  is  be¬ 
tween  25  and  40. 

If  this  is  you,  and  Zona  4  appeals,  please 
Irt  us  have  full  details.  All  replies  held 
in  strict  confidence — no  contacts  made 
without  your  specific  approval.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Salary  is  open, 
but  let  us  know  your  range.  Box  1260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERT  ON  NEWSPAPER  COSTS, 
systems,  taxes.  Will  consider  exi)eri-  , 
enced  retired  controller.  South.  Real  \ 
opportunity!  Bo.x  1305,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher.  ' 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Weekly. 
Strong  on  editorial  and  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Direct  all  departments.  State  , 
salary  and  (lunlifications.  The  Portage  i 
Herald,  Box  153.  Portage,  Michigan. 


Circulation 


INDUSTRIAL  MONTHLY  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  seeks  circulator,  probably  retired, 
for  one  shot  mail,  phone  campaign  for 
few  months  to  add  .IM  new  circulation, 
bulk,  singles  Personal  interview  neces¬ 
sary.  Drawing  account.  Some  travel. 
Write;  Safety  Journal,  Anderson.  S.C. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSinED  ADVERTISING  Man¬ 
ager— If  you  love  a  challenge,  and 
know  Classified,  this  could  be  your 
next  job.  Reorganize  the  Classified 
Dept,  on  a  27.000  combination  daily 
and  Sunday.  Here  is  a  job  with  built- 
in  rewards.  Complete  details  and  refer¬ 
ences.  M.  Williams,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Tunes-News. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVER’nSING  Sales¬ 
man  experienced  in  selling  Basil  L. 
Smith  System,  and  sliding  rate  scale 
eontrect.  Top  remuneration,  working 
gmditions  and  opimrtunity  for  growth. 
For  interview  write  or  phone:  Gilbert 
pillett,  CAM,  The  State  Journal. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


WANT  TO  RUN  a  Classifieil  Ad  De¬ 
partment?  Proven  ability  and  experi- 
eiw  neede<]  to  organize  and  head  classi¬ 
fied  sales  established  group  weekly 
fiewspapers  on  Long  Island.  Contact 
Mr.  Benziger  or  Mr  Mason,  Griscom 
Publications.  193,  Glen  St..  Glen  Cove. 
L.I..  N.Y.,  Or  6-286. 

Display  Advertising 

advertising  SALESMAN— Unusual 

‘®.J®*^nity  for  top  flight  ad  man, 
^th  ideas,  to  handle  major  food  ac- 
®^ts  both  on  the  local  and  national 
jeirel.  Hospitalization,  grroup  life,  sick 
leavs,  vacation.  Send  resume  and  refer- 
wees.  M.  Williams.  Kngsport  (Tenn.) 
Ttoee-News. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  30,000 
evening  daily.  Northern  California. 
Write  Box  1184,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  fully  quali¬ 
fied,  for  39,000  New  England  daily. 
Fine  opportunity  available  in  the  near 
future  for  sales-minded  person  under 
40  with  layout  and  copy  ability  to 
affiliate  with  solid  operation.  Above- 
average  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
1232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVE-WIRE  AD  MAN  strong  on  lay¬ 
out,  with  ideas.  Grow  with  growing 
chain  of  weeklies.  Write  experience. 
Beacon  Publications,  Maynard,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination  in  South 
Arkansas  city  of  25,000.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  with  a  good  sales 
record  and  who  is  an  experienced,  ag-  ‘ 
gressive  leader  strong  on  promotions. 
Salary  and  override  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  Profit-Sharing  Plan.  Group  life  | 
and  hospitalization  insurance  programs.  I 
Write  giving  complete  background  in¬ 
formation  and  references.  Include 
present  earnings.  Nolan  De  Laughter, 
News-Times,  El  Dorado,  Arkansas.  i 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  age  up  to 
35.  Must  he  experienced  and  efficient 
in  layout  and  sales.  Excellent  incentive 
commission  plan.  Desirable  benefits. 
Forward  photo,  layout  samples,  and 
complete  resume,  including  age,  marital 
and  military  status,  and  references.  | 
Prefer  native  of  Southeastern  U.  S. 
Write  Carl  W.  Pollock.  Advertising 
Director.  POST  and  COURIER, 
Charleston.  S.  C. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  6,  with 
over  70,000  circulation.  Your  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  permanent  position  with 
well-established  newspaper  in  growing 
market  with  moderate  climate,  good 
schools  and  family  living.  Send  full 
information.  experience.  etc.  first 
letter,  which  will  be  held  confidential, 
to  Box  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  GROUP  OF  NEWSPA¬ 
PERS  has  opening  for  Advertising  , 
Manager  —  10,000  community.  Fine  ' 
living  conditions,  good  salary,  good  i 
advancement  possibilities.  Write  A.  V.  | 
Lund,  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph, 
Dixon.  Illinois. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER,  not  over  36, 
Prefer  native  of  Southeastern  TJ.  S. 
Must  be  experienced,  creative,  and 
energetic.  Staff  of  10.  Provide  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  yourself  and  experi¬ 
ence.  State  current  income.  Desirable 
benefits.  Write  Carl  W.  Pollock.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  POST  and  COURIER. 
Charleston.  S.  C. 


RETAIL  ADVBR’nSING  MANAGER 
for  rapidly  growing  business  weekly  in 
,  Northwestern  Ohio.  Should  be  experi-  ! 

enced  in  layout — strong  on  sales  with 
I  ability  to  direct  sales  force.  Box  1284,  > 
!  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  ADVERTISING  ARTIST,  retail  layout 
and  copy  experience  necessary.  Con¬ 
tact:  Griscom  Publications,  193  Glen  St., 
Glen  Cove,  L.I..  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING 

COPYWRITER 

Must  have  ability  to  write  clear¬ 
ly  and  concisely.  Experience  sec¬ 
ondary  in  this  beginning  position 
with  a  major  Ohio  industrial 
firm.  Prefer  man  under  thirty, 
college  background  with  military 
obligations  met.  Include  resume 
and  salary  needs.  Box  1300,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


editor  8c  publisher  for  March  2,  1963 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Old,  in- 
de|)endent  daily  in  18.000  jiopulatinn 
town  near  center  of  Zone  4.  Handle 
most  accounts.  train  for  iiossible 
eventual  general  managership.  Assur¬ 
ance  of :  bright  challenge,  hard  work, 
rapiil  growth  i>otential.  pleasant  asso¬ 
ciations,  generous  rewards.  Must  with¬ 
stand  thorough  check-out.  No  investors. 
Also  nee<l  news  editor-re|)orter  and 
IMWsibly  circulation  manager.  Mail  com¬ 
plete  dat.a  to  Box  1313,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  SALESMAN?  Can  you 
really  sell?  Do  you  love  a  challenge? 
If  yes  —  here  then  is  a  great  imppor- 
tunity.  Second  new8pai>er  in  Alaska's 
jtl  market.  New  Plant  —  new  press  — 
only  one  capable  of  color  in  the  mar¬ 
ket:  a  go-getter's  paradise.  Write:  Paui 
lAse,  Anchorage  News,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


(VPENING  for  young  display  =nlc-man. 
Must  lie  exi>erienced,  strong  on  layout. 
Will  join  young,  aggressive  ^tatf.  Ex¬ 
cellent  i)By-lionu8  set-up.  Established 
local  accounts.  Give  age,  i^erfonal  sta¬ 
tistics.  references,  picture  and  sample 
of  work.  T.  W.  Conner,  Daily  Tribune, 
Seymour,  Indiana. 


REAL  ESTATE  Display  Sales.-nan.  Un-  ' 
usual  op|)ortunity  for  alert,  experi¬ 
enced  ad  salesman  to  join  the  Real 
Estate  Display  Staff  of  America's  2tl 
newspaper  in  this  field.  Gow  salary 
and  car  allowance;  excellent ’employee 
l>enefits.  Immediate  oi>ening.:  Written 
applications  only,  please.  Semi  complete  I 
details,  including  current  eariings  and  j 
those  references  which  can  bh  checked  | 
without  violating  confidentiaHnature  of  | 
your  inquiry.  Personnel  rjir..  The 
Washington  Post,  Washingtoq-S,  D.  C. 

Editorial  j 


SPORTS  WRITER  strong  on  desk  local 
coverage  for  midwest  PM-AM  In  Capital 
City.  Box  1178,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


WANTED:  A  REPORTER  with  3  or  4 
years’  newspaper  experience  who  wants 
to  leam  television  news  discipline — the 
integration  of  script  and  pictures.  We 
require  the  ability  to  write  cogently, 
to  inquire  intelligently  and  to  report 
accurately.  Public  speaking  experience 
desirable  but  not  essential.  Successful 
applicant  will  join  a  news  staff  of 
seven  with  a  statewide  reputation  for 
superior  work.  Apply  to  News  Director, 
WCAX-TV,  Burlini^n,  Vermont. 


NOW  OPEN :  Positions  on  editorial 
staff  of  Catholic  newspaper  publishing 
house.  Experience  would  help,  but 
recent  college  grads  not  rebuff^.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  every  phase  of 
newspapering.  Good  pay,  bright  future 
in  fabulous  climate.  The  work:  copy 
editing,  rewrite.  layout,  some  feature 
writing.  Send  resume,  in  own  hand¬ 
writing.  with  picture.  Box  1230,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER:  Excellent  opportunity  to 
advance.  Write  full  resume  and  send 
examples  of  work.  Outstanding  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Zone  2.  Box  1236,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 


Progressive,  medium-sized  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  with  editorial 
l>olicies  attuned  to  second  half 
of  Twentieth  Century,  requires 
second  editorial  writer.  Some 
experience  preferred,  but  gen¬ 
eral  competence,  range  of  in¬ 
terests  and  iwtential  of  primary 
importance.  Complete  resume 
desired  first  letter,  hold  samples 
until  requested.  All  replies 
confidential  and  answ-ered. 
Write  Box  1310,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


WRITERS 

IBM 

o 

New  work  has  created  im¬ 
portant  positions  for  writ¬ 
ers  in  several  areas  related 
to  programming  systems. 
You  should  have  the  skill 
to  research,  interpret,  or¬ 
ganize,  and  present  tech¬ 
nical  material  in  clear, 
concise  writing. 

WRITER;  Organize  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  publication  bul¬ 
letins  and  manuals  describ¬ 
ing  how  to  use  computer 
programs.  Involves  the 
analysis  of  information 
from  technical  personnel 
and  the  presentation  of  in¬ 
formation  for  customer  use. 

WRITER-ANALYST:  Analyze 
in  manual  form  the  com¬ 
plex  internal  logic  of  pro¬ 
gramming  systems.  This 
includes  research  of  exist¬ 
ing  program  documenta¬ 
tion  to  prepare  flow  charts, 
tables,  and  text  so  that 
technical  personnel  con 
understand  the  logic  of 
programming  systems. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Require 
a  minimum  of  one  year's 
experience  in  similar  or  re¬ 
lated  fields. 

Relocation  expenses  are 
paid.  Location  is  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  New  York.  IBM  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

Please  write,  outlining  your 
qualifications,  to: 

C.  J.  Rieger,  Box  390 
IBM  Corp.,  Dept.  545C1 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 
MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


QUALITY  NEWSMAN  with  reporting 
Md  copyreading  experience,  interested 
in  living  in  wholesome,  attractive  Cape 
Cod  town.  Possibly  opening  for  man 
nearing  retirement  age  but  not  ready 
to  slow  down.  Write,  The  Enterprise, 
Falmouth,  Mass. 

WIRE  EDITOR  —  with  one  or  two 
years’  experience,  for  aggressive  com¬ 
munity  daily  in  Midwest.  Health  in¬ 
surance,  vacations  and  other  benefits. 
Pay  above  SIOO.OO  commensurate  with 
ability  to  make  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  better.  Write  Box  1262,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER,  man  or  wom¬ 
an.  for  lively  Northeastern  daily  in 
growing  area.  Write  or  call :  A.  R. 
Sicuro,  AX  7-7496,  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

EDITOR 

Leading  regional  trade  publication,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Southeastern  U.  S.,  de¬ 
sires  Editor,  Should  be  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable,  not  over  45  years 
of  age.  Good  .<:alary  and  benefits.  Send 
full  resume  first  reply.  Box  1266,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

OPPOR-TUNITY  IN  VIRGINIA  for  re¬ 
porter-editor  who  wants  to  get  away 
from  daily  deadlines  and  concentrate 
on  superior  industrial  newspapers. 
Write:  M.  D.  Coe,  Bassett  Printing 
Corp.,  Bassett,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


TECHNICAL  WRITER 

Knowledge  of  electrical/elwtronics  field 
desired  in  creative  man  with  minimum 
two  years’  solid  newspaper  or  business 
press  experience. 

Newly  created  product  information 
tiosition  on  Corning-tuised  staff  of  ex¬ 
newsmen  Starting  salary  between  $8.- 
000  and  '  $9,000 — to  !»  determined  by 
training  and  experience. 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  continued 
advancement  in  growing  company — an 
equal  opportunity  employer!  Write  to 
Public  Relations  Department,  Corning, 
New  York. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  for  4-man 
staff,  afternoon  daily — 35.000  class — 
Zone  5.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  desired  to  Box  1265,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

ZONE  8  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  city 
of  45,000  has  opening  for  desk  man 
skilled  in  copy  editing,  headline 
writing,,  makeup.  Fast-moving  opera¬ 
tion — congenial  staff — perfect  climate, 
benefits.  Write  Box  1289,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


HEI.P  WANTED 


HEIJ*  W  ANTED 


Editorial 


ASST.  STATE  NEWS  EDITOR,  capa¬ 
ble.  self-starter.  Man  or  woman;  also 
bureau  manager.  Box  1294,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


•'IfllllllllllllWilill^^  . . 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank  i 


AWARD-WINNING  UP.STATE  New 
York  morning  daily  needs  general  as¬ 
signment  woman  rei^rter  who  can  also 
handle  family  i>age  editing  ami  make¬ 
up  one  day  each  week.  Bo.x  l.’lll.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

cm’  EDITOR  WANTED  for  .strong, 
expanding  daily;  must  have  l>een  go^ 
rei>orter  who  has  acquire<l  administra¬ 
tive  ability.  Reference  and  interview 
essential.  Write  Box  1312,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher  with  particulars  of  ex|)eri- 
ence,  e<lucation,  recommendations. 

(XJPYRFIADER  with  ex)>erience.  imagi¬ 
nation  and  ilrive  for  F'lorida  morning 
daily.  Box  1340,  Etiitor  ft  Publisher. 

COPYRE.\DER  —  Imme<liate  opening 
on  lively  capital  city  P.M.  for  fast, 
accurate,  imaginative  man.  Scale: 
$131.50  now,  $135.50  starting  May  1 
for  5-year  man.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Rol>ert  G.  Fichenlierg.  Managing 
Kilitor.  The  Knickerl>ocker  News, 
Albany-1,  N.Y. 

C0PYRF:ADER— Upstate  N.  Y.  metro- 
|K>litnn  A.M,  pat)er  nee<ls  fully  experi¬ 
enced  copy  desk  man.  Send  background 
to  Bo.x  1304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER  for  morning  daily  in 
Zone  4.  We  seek  young  man  with  ex- 
l>erience.  energy  and  high  stanilards. 
Box  1328.  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  F’AST  REPORTER  for  200.- 
000  Connecticut  daily  to  cover  active 
30,000  iiopulation  community  as  part 
of  ’2-man  bureau.  W’e  are  strong  on 
local  government  and  features.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Indicate  salary  ne^g, 
background  first  letter.  Box  I:i27,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  I'ublisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  edit  weekly 
farm  paper  ami  assist  on  community 
weekly  sports.  Eastern  1ml.  Pub  Co., 
Knightstown,  Ind. 

Photograidiy 

PHOTO-DARKROOM  (XINSIII.TANT 
who  can  produce  A-1  results.  ’Train, 
teach  for  dailies  and  offset  commercial 
plant.  Box  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fjty 

Statr 

By 

GOVERNMENTAL 

REPORTER 


Outstanding  California  newspaper, 
of  medium  size,  seeks  experienced 
reporter  to  cover  state  government 
and  related  assignments.  Must  have 
all-around  competence.  Mobility 
essential.  Complete  resume  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential. 
Write  to  Box  1325,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Q  Auign  a  box  number  and  moil  my  repliet  daily.  M 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  1 

Mail  to:  I 

EDITOR  &  PURUSHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York  22.  N.Y.  | 


NEWS  BDI’TOR  for  Florida  morning 
daily.  We  need  a  young  man  who  com¬ 
bines  thorough  knowledge  of  newsroom 
and  composing  room  with  energy  and  ; 
imagination  to  produce  lively,  attrac-  < 
tive  paper.  Box  1335,  Fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NOW  OPEN:  2  Positions  on  30.000 
Luke  Erie  Daily  —  copy  editor  with 
strong  suburban  editing  and  directing 
experience;  exiierienced  reixrrter  for 
two-man  news  bureau.  Salaries  open, 
depending  on  experience  and  ability.  , 
Fringe  t)enefita  —  good  working  condi-  ' 
tions.  Send  all  information  first  letter.  ; 
Personal  interview  desirable.  Box  1324,  I 
Iklitor  ft  Publisher. 

POLICE  AND  COURTS  REPORTER. 
exi)erience<i.  for  aggressive,  fast-moving 
PM  of  18,000  in  pleasant  college  city 
in  Virginia  Piedmont  near  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  James  A.  Hodges.  City  Fkii- 
tor.  The  Daily  Advance.  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

R  EPORTER 

Toi>-notch  journalism  graduates  or  re¬ 
porters  with  1-2  years’  experience, 
I)referably  Indiana  or  adjoining  states. 
Prominent  p.m.  daily  with  highly  re- 
gardeil  staff.  Hard  to  match  insurance, 
health  care  and  pension  lienefits.  Write 
(include  clippings)  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend 
26,  Indiana. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  keen  on  field-stream 
sports,  able  organize  local  coverage, 
knowle<Ige  of  competitive  sports;  3-man 
staff,  strong  A.M.  non-met  in  fisb- 
game-ski  paradise.  Zone  9.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  Box  1298,  Fklitor  ft  Publisher. 

WTRE  DESK  MAN  with  at  least  3 
years’  desk  experience  for  progressive 
A.M.  daily  (56M).  Flxcellent  pay  and 
lienefits  for  young  man  looking  for  a 
Iiermanent  job  with  promotional  possi¬ 
bilities.  Write:  Personnel  Dept.,  Times-  i 
World  C!orp..  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


I  Promotion 

!  COPYWRITER  —  Fklitorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  metropolitan 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  as 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  s|>eaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  incimling  last 
salary,  to  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  OR  W'OMAN  liook  internation¬ 
ally  known  attractions.  Excellent  sal- 
i  ary  -)-  over-riding.  Possibility  sharing 
I  in  company.  Sherman  Agency.  Box 
I  215,  Rye.  N.  Y.  Tel.  914  WO  7-1827. 

!  SPFXTAL  .SECTIONS 

Are  you  an  idea  man  .  .  ,  who  can 
gather  editorial  content  for  siiecial  ad¬ 
vertising  sections,  with  layout,  make- 
'  up,  and  copywriting  exiwrience?  If  you 
want  a  challenging  i>osition  on  a 
lirogressive,  fast-growing  daily  in 
Southeastern  Penna.,  send  us  a  com- 
'  plete  resume  today  I  This  is  a  career 
IKisition  with  room  to  grow  All  in¬ 
quiries  confidential.  Box  1315,  Fklitor 
;  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

i  OUTSTANDING  NEfflf  ENGLAND  col¬ 
lege  for  men  enlarging  PR  staff.  Needs 
well-educated  young  newsman  with 
initiative  and  imagination.  Fhccellent 
opportunity.  Send  confidential  resume 
I  to  Box  1250,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ELECTRONICS  PROMOTION 
;  WRITER;  skilled  writer  with  technical 
background — armed  service  school  or 
ham  radio  okay — for  leading  Chicago 
company.  Good  salary,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  1299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT 
I  WRITER 

Major  midwestern  industrial  corpora- 
:  tion  seeks  accomplished  writer  to 
I  concentrate  on  management  letters, 
special  statements,  speech  services— 
,  a  newly  created  career  opportunity  in 
public  relations  department  at  com¬ 
pany  headquarters.  Requires  broad 
gauge  man  in  his  thirties  with  proven 
writing  skills  and  economic  under¬ 
standing.  Background  should  accent 
editorial  or  feature  writing  rather  than 
straight  news.  Must  be  of  caliber  to 
'  deal  personally  with  executive  man¬ 
agement  and  develop  long-range  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  management  com¬ 
munications  programs.  Include  salary 
requirements  with  resume. 

Box  1295  Editor  &  Publishtr 

TRADE  SCHOOL.S 

Linotype  Shcttol 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 

I  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
FVee  Information 
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Situstlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminigtrativc 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

SMk  opportunity  to  develop  a  publish¬ 
ing  proiierty  for  a  ’share'  of  the  results 
produced.  Now  General  Manager 
rnsdium  daily.  Ehcperienced  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  production.  Ex- 
csllent  record,  references,  health. 
K«ume  available.  Any  communication 
dsflnitely  confidential.  Box  1072,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  Elxcellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1183,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Arligtg-C.arUumistK 


CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  mlitorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush— will  travel.  Box  1263,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Corregptmdentg 

COLUMNIST 

in  Washington,  O.C.,  eager  to  write 
for  indeiwndent  Michigan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Ohio  or  West  Virginia  chain,  i 
Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Bi\STERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  , 
STRINGER  available  for  folks  with 
money.  Have  old  typewriter.  Brownie 
l>oxes  (Rolleis,  Graphics,  35mm,  movie),  [ 
copy  i>aper.  Not  brilliant.  Plunked  out  | 
of  two  colleges.  Worked  on  dailies  and  ' 
weekly,  stringer  for  State  paiiers,  trade 
publications,  etc.  Fish  Wednesday 
afternoons  so  don’t  call  then.  No  ' 
resumes  or  samples.  Write  readable  I 
copy,  take  printable  photos.  No  national 
awards.  Age  51  but  feel  younger  at  ^ 
times  Nothing  guaranteed.  Rugs  Bar-  i 
ringer,  Barringer  Studio,  Inc.,  Rocky  | 
Mount,  N.  C.  ' 


IHgplay  Adrerliginf!  j 

AI)  MAN,  37,  mnrrie<l:  top  quality  ! 
layouts.  Eleven  years’  exiierience.  Zone  : 
2.  Box  1316.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Young  I  Aggressive  I  Reliable  I  Eager! 
Experienced  in  all  phases.  Desires 
challenging  position  on  small  daily.  i 
Prefer  Zones  7-8-9.  Box  1229,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  ’Ten  years’  experience  newspapers 
and  magazines  —  all  phases.  Proven 
ability.  Young,  aggressive.  Excellent  | 
references.  Zone  2.  Box  1227,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  i 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  large  I 
newspaper  seeks  top  spot  on  25-M  -t-  . 
paper.  Box  1288,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  32.  de-  ! 
•ires  change.  Sixteen  years’  experience 
all  phases.  Zones  6  or  7.  Box  1291,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLICITOR 
TRADE  PUBLICATIONS  ONLY 
Heavy  exi>erience  sales,  bulk  sales, 
booths  etc.  Willing  to  travel  for  i 
reputable  firm.  Box  1271,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Manager,  age  36,  nineteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  combinations.  Proven 
record  —  strong  promotion,  revenue 
and  labor  relations.  Box  1287,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Circulation  1 
Manager  experienced  in  all  phases  of  ' 
department  —  “Little  Merchant”  Plan.  I 
ABC,  Motor  Routes,  Newsdealers.  Pres-  ■ 
ently  employed.  Excellent  references. 
Age  43.  Box  1296,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


POTENTIAL  Circulation  Manager  or 
Assistant  on  small  California  daily. 
Experienced  in  City  and  Suburban  ! 
A.H.,  P  M.,  !ind  Sunday,  130-M.  Little  1 
Merchant,  Motor  Routes,  training  and  j 
grass  roots  reorganization.  Presently  ' 
employed.  For  best  of  references  and  I 
resume:  Ray  W.  Harris,  184  N.  7th  St..  I 
•San  Jose,  California — Phone  292-5166.  I 
Area  fVxie  408.  ! 


Claggified  Adrertiging 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  17  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  classified. 
Have  worked  weekly,  semi-weekly, 
tri-weekly  and  dailies.  Currently  man¬ 
ager  semi-weekly,  staff  of  9.  Single, 
will  relocate  with  progressive  publisher. 
Box  1308.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondentg 

LONDON  JOURNALIST  (two  years’ 
experience  in  New  York)  will  give 
British/European  coverage  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
lournals  wanting  regular  or  occasional 
news/features.  Box  1268,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


BSCPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR.  , 
Relocate  Zone  1.  Prefer  Boston  area.  I 
Married,  32,  B.A.  Seeks  1150  as  rim  I 
man,  slot  or  editing.  Box  1207,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher.  i 

NAVAL  OFFICER,  26.  desires  position 
on  medium  or  large  daily  in  Zone  3, 

4  or  6.  Detached  in  spring.  B.A.  with 
talent  and  ambition.  Box  1189,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COST-CONSCIOUS  PRO.  30,  bachelor, 
used  to  fast  pace,  tough  competition, 
seeks  career  opportunity  with  conserv¬ 
ative  publisher  of  medium-size  daily. 
Wish  to  work  into  overall  management  l 
by  producing  quality  product  econom¬ 
ically,  Now  in  PR.  Nine  years’  wire 
service,  daily  reporter,  desk,  bureau 
chief.  Skilled  feature  writer,  hustler 
who  knows  all  beats.  Resume,  refer¬ 
ences  will  reflect  maturity  in  demand¬ 
ing  posts. 

^x  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE  REPORTER-DESK  MAN 
Needs  .iob.  Urgent  I 
Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  CHALLENGE  to  fit  abilities,  j 
Keen  mind,  perceptive,  imaginative;  j 
sound  reporter,  <left  writer.  Family  , 
man,  33,  MA,  8  years’  wire  service,  i 
Box  1251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER.  EDITOR  j 
Seven  years’  top  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  produce  superior  page,  lucid 
editorials  in  many  moods  for  fair- 
!  minded  publisher.  Best  references.  Box 
I  1279,  Eklitor  &  I^iblisher, 


FEATURE  EDITOR,  COLUMNIST  of 
large  weekly,  D.  Litt.,  adept  at  public 
I  speaking,  F^,  administration,  seeks 
editorship  of  weekly,  small  daily  or 
college-connected  PR  or  director  of 
student  publications  in  Zone  1,  Salary; 
$9,000.  Box  1267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  columnist,  6  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  anchor  man  on  award  winner, 
j  seeks  responsible  job  on  medium  or 
I  metropolitan  daily.  Degree,  vet,  mar- 
I  ried.  Box  1281,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

I  BLUE-BLOODED.  RED-BLOODED, 
i  Mine  is  Printer’s  Ink.  Though  success- 
1  ful  in  PR  desire  return  journalism, 
j  Diligent  reporter,  travel.  feature 
writer.  BA,  34,  responsible  family  man. 
Relocate  for  job  with  future.  Box 
I  1307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  w/solid  editorial 
background  seeks  NYC  or  LA  trade 
mag.,  HO,  PR  firm.  Now  employe*! 

'  NYC  trade  magazine.  Knowle<ige  all 
'  phases.  $8. ,500  minimum.  Heavy  ex- 
I  iwrience.  Box  1306,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

I  REPORTUR-PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
camera  for  that  difficult  situation  nee<l- 
I  ing  a  tough-skinned,  experienced  hand. 

Now  on  36th  assignment.  Available 
I  April  1.  Completely  confidential.  Box 
I  1301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

FAST.  ABLE  (XJPYREADER,  single, 
age  48,  college.  Wide  exjierience.  Can 
go  now.  Box  1303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nNANCIAL  PAGE,  promotion  s|)e- 
cial  interest;  wire  service,  daily  back¬ 
ground:  41.  J-grad.  Prefer  D.C.,  Fla. 
Box  1319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  ME  PUT  YOUR  COLLEGE, 
plant  or  newspni)er  on  the  public  map. 
Experience*!  PR  writer,  house  organ 

e<litor,  newsman,  35,  niarrie*!,  BA. 
si*letracke*l  as  bureau  head,  seeks 

challenging  college,  industrial  or  news 
post.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  1321,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

EJxperience*!  —  Family  Man  —  Go 

anywhere.  Box  1309,  E*litor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

.STYMIEll  SPORTS  EDITOR.  15,0(10 
daily,  seeks  advancement.  National  by¬ 
lines.  quality  work.  Six  years’  exiieri- 
ence.  27,  B.J.  Missouri.  Married.  N*) 

har*lship.  Box  1323,  IMitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  (age  21),  formerly 
women’s  i>ages  tsiitor  of  15,000  daily. 
Three  years’  of  very  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  editing,  layout  and 
make-up  (inclutling  special  sections). 
Ayer  Award  won  by  newspaper  *luring 
editorship  of  women’s  |>ages.  Took  first 
class  public  relations  job  in  New  York 
City  after  newspaiier  folile*!  last  July, 
but  prefer  returning  to  first  and  only 
love,  newspapering.  Amiable,  |)er8on- 
able,  lunbitious  and  hard-working. 
Prefer  Zones  1  an*l  2,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  anything  East  of  the  Mississippi. 
Box  1,302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencieg 

.  NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

'  Editors,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation- 
:  wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 
PRES’nGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-3840 
j  Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
j  Privatg  Conference  Room  for  Employers 


I  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
j  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

,  56  W.  46  St..  New  York  Oxford  7-6728 


Mechanical 

DISSATISFIED  WITH  PAGE  COSTS? 
Mechanical  Superintendent  now  em¬ 
ploye*!  wants  new  challenge.  Can  han- 
*lle  all  departments — large  and  small 
dailies.  Union  and  non-union.  (Tiaits- 
man  and  coordinator.  Thirty  years’ 
experience.  Box  1262,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Small 
■  daily  or  metro|)olitan  ilaily.  C*)mpletely 
ex|)erience*l  in  conventional  methfxls — 
Teletyi)e,  color  an*l  cold  ty|ie.  Excellent 
references.  $16,090  to  $18,(»00  and  relo¬ 
cation.  Box  1297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATOR  —  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspai>er  an*l  l)*j*)k  work.  Prefer 
I  N  Y.  area.  B*j.x  1318,  E*litor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher, 

I  Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  single,  26,  army 
!  press  exiperience.  Now  doing  free  lance 
I  editorial  work  in  New  York;  seeks 
I  interesting  and  challenging  position. 

Will  relocate.  Box  1245,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  seeks  job  on 
top  <iuality  journal.  Able  to  get  feeling 
and  human  interest  from  all  assign¬ 
ments.  Technically  and  creatively  com- 
I>etent.  Eight  years’  experience.  M. 
Irwin,  10  Langland  Gardens,  London 
NW  3,  England. 


YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER.  24,  mar- 
I  ried,  two  years’  college — 3  years’  ex- 
I  iierience  as  news  photographer  in 
'  N.Y.C.  Served  as  army  iihotographer: 
seeks  interesting  and  challenging  i>osi- 
tion — anywhere  1  Box  1292,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relationg 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  6  years’ 
:  on  dailies,  interested  in  PR  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Degree  in  Public  Relations,  mar- 
i  ried,  vet.  Box  1272,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 


YOUNG  RADIO-TV  NEWSMAN  <le- 
i  sires  career  with  future  in  PR.  Ex- 
'  perience  in  sports  publicity  along  with 
general  news  background.  Presently 
employed  in  news  with  large  Cali¬ 
fornia  station.  Degree,  age  25,  draft- 
free.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  will  consider 
all  others.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  t'.  Brown 


NO  ROCKER  FOR  HIM — Mllburn  P.  Akers  (lef+),  editor  of  the  Chica9o 
Sun-Times,  accepts  chair  presented  to  him  at  lOth  annual  MacMurray 
College  Newspaper  Conference  in  Jacksonville,  III.  The  chair  with  em¬ 
bossed  College  seal  was  turned  over  to  him  by  Karin  Walsh,  Sun-Times 
city  editor.  Mr.  Akers  is  founder  of  the  conference  for  student  journalists 
and  Mr.  Walsh  has  been  its  dean  since  the  inception. 


The  lonp  newsjraper  strike.s 
in  Cleveland  and  New  York  City 
have  provoked  discu.ssion  here 
of  the  need  foi-  some  sort  of  an 
arbitration  arranpement  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  eostly  shutdowns  in 
the  future.  The  agreement  in 
effect  in  Swerlen  since  1937  has 
been  pointed  to  as  a  po.ssible 
model  for  us  to  follow  in  the 
U.S. 

Whenever  arbitration  is 
referred  tc  nowadays  it  usually 
is  called  “compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion”  and  it  raises  the  sjiector 
of  government  regulation  or 
dictation.  No  one  wants  that — 
neither  union  nor  publishers. 

The  attraction  of  the  Swedish 
agreement  is  that  it  resulted 
from  a  voluntarj'  management- 
labor  understanding  of  the  evils 
of  strikes  and  .shutdowns  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  the 
damage  they  cause.  The  .same 
thing  might  be  accomplished 
here  with  the  right  kind  of 
statesmanship  on  both  sides. 

But,  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  newspaper  business 
can  ever  agree  on  a  device  to 
eliminate  the  strike  as  a  weapon 
in  collective  bargaining. 

«  «  * 

Last  week,  Allen  Jensen,  New 
York  editor  of  Berlingske 
Tidendr  of  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark’s  oldest  and  largest  news¬ 
paper,  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  liook- 
let,  “How'  to  Avoid  Strikes 
within  Newspapers,”  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  long-term  agreement 
in  Sweden. 

We  recalled  that  we  had 
re\’iewed  this  jiamphlet  on  Dec. 
5,  1953,  “just  as  the  photo¬ 
engravers’  strike  was  crippling 
New'  York  City  newspapers,”  as 
we  wrote  then. 

Sw’eden  had  drastic  strikes 
w’hich  stopped  the  press  there 
in  1902,  1909,  and  1919,  the  last 
one  closing  papers  dow-n  for  tw'o 
months.  Publishers  there,  as  in 
the  U.S.,  l)elieved  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  had  not  only 
the  right  but  the  duty  to  furnish 
the  public  with  newspapers. 
They  had  their  own  publishers’ 
association  and  had  refused  to 
join  the  general  Sw’edish  Em¬ 
ployers’  Association  thus  guar¬ 
anteeing  their  employes  fi  eedom 
from  lockouts.  They  then  strove 
to  obtain  the  same  guarantees 
about  exemption  from  strikes. 

Leader  in  the  movement  was 
Sten  Dehlgren,  chief  editor  of 
Dagens  Nyheter,  and  chairman 


tion  of  newspapers  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  public  tiansport 
work.  New'spajier  owners  should 
not  only  sup))ly  the  i)ublic  with 
newspapers  as  good  and  cheap 
as  possible  but  had  a  general 
obligation  to  see  that  they 
api)eared  I’ogularly  and  fulfilled 
their  function  as  puiweyors  of 
the  necessarj'  news,  he  said.  He 
urged  an  agreement  which 
would  ban  all  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  and  would  refer  all  wage 
conflicts  to  arbitration. 

♦  4c 

No  progi'ess  was  made  on  this 
propo.sal  until  1937  when  prices 
w’ere  rising  and  there  was 
unre.st  among  the  workers.  Pub¬ 
lishers  feared  a  costly  strike.  At 
a  meeting  lietween  the  Composi¬ 
tors’  Union  and  the  publishers, 
Mr.  Dehlgren  advanced  his  idea 
for  a  long-term  agieement. 

After  several  stormy  .sessions, 
the  “Collective  Main  Agreement 
between  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors  Association  and  the 
Swedish  Compositors  Union  for 
Typographical  Workers”  went 
into  effect  for  10*4  years  until 
June  30,  1948.  It  was  presented 
“for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
labor  peace  in  the  newspaper 
printing  works”  and  has  been 
renewed  for  long  periods  since 
then. 

In  brief,  here  are  the  pro¬ 
visions: 

Lockouts,  strikes,  boycotts  or 
blockades,  veiled  or  open,  are 
not  pei  mitted  on  either  side. 

If  at  negotiations  differences 
of  opinions  appear  concerning 
new  collective  agreements,  a 
chairman  conversant  with  con¬ 
ciliation  negotiations,  selected 
impartially  by  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  .shall  attempt  in  every 
way  ix)ssible  to  bring  about 
agreement.  The  chairman  .shall 
refer  any  unsettled  dispute  to 
the  Arbitration  Court  for  deci¬ 
sion. 

The  Arbitration  Court  is  per¬ 
manent  and  consists  of  three 
impartial  per.sons  conversant 
with  conciliation  and  wage 
negotiations.  For  the  period  of 
the  agreement  the  parties 
select  jointly  the  chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  and 
one  other  member.  If  the  parties 
cannot  agree  on  the  choice  of 
either,  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Affairs,  at  the  request  of  the 
parties,  selects  the  persons.  The 
third  member  of  the  Court  is  the 
impartial  chairman  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Court  of  Arbitration 


Dollars,  I\ot  Linage 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  is  .seek¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  an  effort  to  obtain  an 
accurate  “Total  Gross  Volume 
of  Newspaper  Advertising  Dol¬ 
lars”  for  1962. 

“The  measurement  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  dollars  is 
the  only  way  the  newspaper 
business  can  lelate  its  perform¬ 
ance  to  that  of  television,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio,  each  of  which 
reports  its  i)erformance  in  total 
dollar  volume.  In  times  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  rising  costs  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  reporting  has  placed 
newspapers  at  a  disadvantage,” 
NAEA  believes. 

Media  Records  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  NAEA  to  collect 
this  information.  A  confidential 
questionnaire  is  being  mailed  to 
all  newspapers  this  weekend.  A 
request  for  this  information  last 
year  brought  satisfactory  but 
unusual  results  because  some 
papers  failed  to  include  agency 
commission,  cash  discount,  etc., 
in  their  gross  volume. 

E&P  believes  with  NAEA 
that  such  a  compilation  will 
prove  to  be  a  v'aluable  sales  tool 
for  newspapers  and  urges  all 
publishers  to  cooperate  in  send¬ 
ing  the  information  to  Media 
Records. — R.U.B. 


agreement  is  that  it  has 
fostered  a  more  favorable  atti- 


The  booklet  concerning  this 
arrangement  was  written  by 
Hakon  Stangerup,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  of  Copenhagen  Uni¬ 
versity  and  cultural  editor  of 
DagejiH  Nyheter  in  Denmark. 
The  booklet  was  published  by 
Berlingske  Tidende  and  is  a 
.summary  of  a  book,  “The  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Piess  and  Fieedom 
of  Labor,”  published  in  1951  in 
a  Danish  series:  “Berlingske 
Press  Library.”  , 

Whether  the  Swedish  system  ] 
of  arbitration  would  work  in 
this  country  or  not  is  anyone’s 
guess.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  anything  is  worth  explor¬ 
ing  and  trying  instead  of  this 
foolish  game  of  murder  and 
suicide  that  management  and 
labor  now  jiursue. 

• 

Buy  Texas  Daily  | 

O.  H.  Dick  and  Virgil  E. 
Moore  have  bought  the  stock 
of  the  Breckenridge  American 
from  Breckenridge  American 
Inc.  They  plan  to  continue  the 
paper  on  a  daily  basis.  Mr.  Dick 
formerly  published  an  Eastland 
County  tri-weekly,  with  Mr. 
Moore  as  editor. 


Lawmakers’  Salute 

Muskogee,  Okla. 
At  a  surprise  reception  here 
recently,  a  committee  of  the 
State  Legislature  presented  a 


of  the  Swedish  Newspaper  Pub-  appointed  under  the  current 
lishers  Association  from  1920  to  collective  agreement.  Each 
1945.  As  early  as  1921  he  wrote  party  pays  half  the  cost  of  the 
an  article  in  the  association’s  Court. 

organ  maintaining  that  publica-  The  amazing  thing  about  this 
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tude  between  the  parties  and  a  resolution  to  Tams  Bixby  Jr., 
desire  to  negotiate  their  differ-  publisher,  congratulating  him 
ences.  The  Court  of  Arbitration  and  his  paper,  the  Muskogee 
has  been  used  only  twice  since  Phoenix  and  Times  Democrat, 
1937.  on  75  years  of  public  service. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  2,  1963 

Printed  in  U.S.A-  ^ 


If  you  could  choose  the  slot  where  your  tax  money  goes... 


\oii  would  probably  pick  defense, 
or  space  exploration,  or  some  other 
vital  government  job.  It  isn’t  likely 
that  you’d  pick  a  job  for  which 
there  is  no  need  for  government  to 
spend  your  tax  money. 

Yet  some  people  keep  urging  the 
fc'deral  government  to  pour  a  lot 


of  your  tax  money  into  federally 
owned  electric  power  plants  and 
lines,  where  5*/^  billion  dollars  are 
already  invested. 

There’s  not  the  slightest  need  for 
this  kind  of  spending.  The  nation’s 
more  than  300  investor-owned  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies  can 


supply  all  the  additional  power  a 
growing  .America  will  need. 

Needless  spending  of  your  tax 
money  would  be  senseless  at  any 
time,  but  it’s  downright  dangerous 
today  when  so  many  billions  are 
needed  for  essential  jobs  only  the 
federal  government  can  do. 


Investor- Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies  . . .  serving  more  than  1 40,000,000  people  across  the  nation 

Sponsors'  names  on  request  through  this  maga/ine 


His  staff  brings  home 
the  bacon... 


It  is  a  familiar  and  always  pleasant  assignment  for' 
Houston  Press  managing  editor  Ed  Ray  to  post  prizef 
winning  achievements  of  staff  members— most  recently^ 
when  five  Press  reporters  won  awards  in  the  1962  UPa 
news  contest.  ;  ^ 

The  27  years  he  has  spent  managing  news  staffs  hava 
neither  dulled  his  pride  in  seeing  their  efforts  recognizeJ 
nor  slowed  his  quest  for  improvement.  During  his  thre# 
years  as  managing  editor,  no  Texas  newspaper  has  out*1 
stripped  The  Press  in  winning  local  and  state  awards  for 
excellence  in  news  coverage  and  writing.  I 

The  pattern  was  the  same  at  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  News,  where  Ed  was  executive  editor  for  six  years 
before  joining  The  Press.  In  fact,  his  role  in  directing^ 
prize- winning  staffs  dates  to  1935,  when  he  became  m.e.,; 
at  24,  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times.  It  continued  as  he 
moved  to  executive  editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinsfe 


and  Star  and  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronidi^ 
before  becoming  a  Texan.  ;  | 

Ed’s  success  with  newspaper  staffs  is  no  accident.  Hm 
virtually  grew  up  in  a  newsroom,  starting  before  collegd 
asasportswriteronhishometownMacon  (Ga.)  TelegrapiU 

People  are  news,  and  Ed  likes  people.  He  is  equally  aU 
home  with  business,  civic  or  political  figures.  He  believ* 
achievements  of  women  in  the  community  are  never  full) 
recognized,  and  that  teenagers  are  overpublicized  on  thei 
delinquencies  and  underrated  on  their  accomplishment^ 

The  result  is  seen  in  the  successful  Accent  on  YoutI 
program  in  The  Press,  and  the  visit  last  fall  to  Houstoi 
of  35  high  school  Amigos  from  Ecuador. 

Busy  as  he  is,  Ed  still  finds  time  to  head  up  the  Texa 
UPI  Editors  Association  in  1963. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  i  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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